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\th the following Address 1 propose to review and jastify 
the Departtnent, in the College of South Carolina, over which 
I am called to preside — that of the Literature of Greece and 
Rome. 

Greece and Rome ! the homes of men in whom all the 
energies of human nature were combined and developed in the 
most wonderful manner — the grand nurseries of philosophers, 
and historians, and artists, and statesmen and heroes ! Greece, 
the sunny couch on which Liberty first awoke in smiles, and 
the grave where at last she was ignobly sepulchred, not de- 
stroyed ! Rome, that after her own elastic infancy had been 
rocked in storms, caught and reflected the radiance of her ex- 
piring foe and sister ! Signal examples each of self.govern* 
ment and subjection, of mildness and tyranny, of opulence and 
penury, of happiness und misery, of glory and shame, how do 
these countries live in the immortality of fame ! The memo- 
rials of their rise and fall, are the first to warm our imagina- 
tions and instruct our understandings. We think of that infidel 
banner but now floating over the sacred hill of Mars, and the 
Moslem minaret towering above the very area of the once ma- 
jestic Parthenon, and sadden over the contrasted detsolation of 
great Athens. We view the few solitary pillars of the Roman 
Capitol, and the fragment of the broken Coliseum, aud the 
Seven Hills, 

*' Alone unchanged, while all ii changed aroand,'* 

and weep that ever prophecies of wo to the Eternal City 
should have received such wasting confirmation. 

But from whence springs the intense and universal interest res- 
pecting nations, which have forever ceased to be what they were? 



How is it that, beyond any other of antiquity, their Growth and 
Decay are traced with such never-ending curiosity and gratifi- 
cation ? Great nations existed before them and around them. 
But they have nothing, or but little,^ in their character and his* 
tory to identify them permanently, or at least sympalheticallyf 
with humanity. Look at them. The Babylonian and Assy- 
rian empires ! These have now been known but in the sha- 
dow of tradition for nearly five thousand years — geographical 
curiosity has long laboured in vain to fix a single definite trace 
of the city founded by the mighty Nimrod, or of that which 
glittered to the sun in one perpetual sheen of splendor when 
Ninus and Semirarais ruled in haughty Ninevah. Persia, that 
great Empire of the East, where "the palaces of kings were 
built on the ruins of the towers of Paradise!" HerPersepoIis, and 
Ecbatana and Susa are remembered but as cities of cumbersome 
magnificence — her many provinces often indeed waved with 
the harvests which a superstitious agriculture produced, but 
were oflener rolled over by the scythe-c ha riots of war, and 
were at last yielded up, in inglorious subjection, to the Alex- 
anders and Caesars of nations destined to an immortality thrice 
more glorious. Egypt ! divided and fertiHzed through its 
whole length by the great river-nurse of civilization — peopled 
by a race which, in the glad hope of living forever, reared the 
pyramids, the colossal sphinxes, the majestic temples of Am- 
mon, the palaces of Luxor and the royal sepulchres ! Alas ! 
her history is that of a nation whose energies were exhausted 
on the external and sensible — it is the history of gigantic art 
born of superstition a We turn from the desolation of her val- 
ley of the Nile, from the triumphal procession of her Phara- 
ohs on the walls of her tombs, from the ruins, silent and ma- 
jestic, of Memphis and Thebes ; from these we turn, with riv- 
eted fondness, to nations more justly, deepest remembered, and 
identified with the life of modern times. 

The Greeks and Romans! They exhibit, beside the most 
striking external life and action, internal life and mental action 
in their intensest and grandest degrees. Here is the true 
cause of their elevation above other nations of antiquity. With 
them the immortal mind received its fullest development. 
They are the C7amcaZ nations. They have left imperishable 
inemorials of their genius in their Literature. These memo. 



rials, after being revived and appreciated with a feverish enthu- 
siasm in the schools of Italy, have been spread throughout Eu- 
rope and America. For three centuries they have assisted, 
more than any other means, tq form, refine and polish the minds 
of rising generations, and to nurse the inspiration of genius ; 
and they still continue, by common consent, to lie at the foun- 
dation of a manly, liberal education. Their claims to this dis- 
tinction and importance we propose now to examine, and to 
show why and how the study of them is so indispensable to all 
whose object is to reach high and polished excellence. 

First then, the study of the Classics disciplines the 

HIND. 

Let us examine the process of acquiring languages and of 
translation, as justly conducted. In its first stage — that of 
Grammar — attention, memory and reflection are mainly con- 
cerned. These faculties, severely exercised, are continually 
increased in power, till the tyro reaches the seccnd and princi- 
pal stage of his study — that of translation. Here first the 
meanings of words are to be settled. This cannot be done 
without an accurate knowledge of the parts of speech, without 
a nice appreciation of grammatical relation, and often without 
careful comparisons with the context. In the earliest and sim- 
plest process of translation, therisfore, there is increasing ne- 
cessity for the exercise of faculties already in training, and a 
new demand on the powers of judgment, comparison and de- 
duction. Follow the Student as he advances to involved and 
difRcult sentences. Here words have greater variety of mean- 
ings. Their meanings, beside, as independent or relative, are 
often at variance ; and often depend on the nicest inflections, or 
place in the order of inversions. Clauses multiply and require 
a greater number of relations to be investigated. Idioms oc- 
cur, and demand the labor of noting peculiarities. The sense 
may poise on a particle seemingly indefinite and expletive. 
Attention, memory and reflection are now therefore more se- 
verely tasked. A more extensive collation of parts demands a 
nicer exercise of judgment and comparison, and gives fuller 
employment to the reasoning power, in discerning and apply- 
ing results. In a word, an entire work of analysis and syn- 
thesis, its noblest employment, exercises fervently the whole 
understanding. But follow the Classical Student farther, from 



single sentences to sentences combined, and on^to paragraphs 
combined. Beside now analysing and reconiposing the rela. 
tion of wordsy his mind analyses and recomposes the rela« 
tion of sentences ; beside comparing the parts of a single 
thought, it compares entire and different thoughts, weighs the 
connection of distinct ideas and groups of ideas, and traces 
through them all the unity of a reigning subject. From par- 
ticulars it has now proceeded to generals, and is exercised on a 
still grander scale. A whole train of thoughts is to be pursued. 
Any loss in the train is to be corrected by greater vigilance of 
attention and memory — any imperfection in ideas, by intenser 
application in the reinvestigation of sentences ; till finally the 
mind becomes prepared to make its general appreciation of 
the subject of translation. This last most difRcult and impor- 
tant process, on which, as directed to various subjects, all ex- 
cellence and success in life depends, is thus the final and con- 
stant duty of the Classical Student, and with him is guided and 
made effective by his preliminary discipline. His reflection in 
this case operates upon particulars well understood, well ar- 
ranged. His conclusions, therefore, are not too hasty, nor 
founded on partial observation, and for the same reason his mind 
appropriates with happier selection and more permanent 
memory. 

We have considered Classical Study, thus far, in reference 
simply to its admirable discipline of faculties. Let us exam- 
ine it now as it forms some most valuable habits of mind. 

And first, it forms the habit of settling the signification of 
words. The supreme importance of this habit will be at once 
perceived, when we reflect how much of the error and heated 
useless disputes of men result from verbal ignorance or misap- 
prehension. Locke, it will be remembered, found in this cir- 
cumstance one of the chief obstacles in the way of the human 
understanding, and it formed a grand motive for undertaking his 
Philosophical Treatise. Can any process so good be devised, for 
removing this obstacle, as that ever necessary exercise in set- 
tlingtlefinite meanings, which Classical Study afibrds ? Surely 
none. 

Again, Classiccd Study perpetually accustoms the mind to ac^" 
quire and apply true principles. This results from the depen- 
dence of signification on Syntax. The application of false 



rules, or the false application of correct rules constantly in. 
volves the student in erroneous constructions and uncertain 
ideas. He is thus forced, by the very nature of his task, to 
seek true grammatical principles; that is, he is early disciplined 
in the application of correct standards — a discipline, the para- 
mount importance of which is conclusively shown, by the 
abounding misery which results from false judgments* 

Again, CluBstcal Study forms the habit of easy expression. 
The mind, constantly busy in acquiring new terms, is as con- 
stantly busy, from the nature of translation, in expressing them; 
and fluency and ease are the consequence of an increasing vo- 
cabulary and repeated use. 

Again, Classical Study forms the habit of correcting and of 
correctness. Indistinct and imperfect ideas always at first accom- 
pany difficult translation. Those which are clear and com- 
plete, therefore, are formed only by the correction of past mis- 
apprehension and mistake. 

Classical Study, farther^ forms the habit of appredaiing eon- 
gruity. This results from the constant necessity of understand- 
ing concord and government, the adaptation of word to word 
and clause to clause, till a thought be fully expressed. 

Classical Study, farther, accustoms the mind to form and du 
rect Us own trains of thought. This must necessarily be the 
effect, from the force o£ discipline and imitation, on a mind long 
engaged in pursuing trains of thought in others. 

If now, to all these habits, we add those of method, of self- 
control and patience, absolutely essential in every process of in- 
vestigation, and that effective discipline of simple faculties 
already examined, we shall have a numerous series of benefits 
resulting from Classical Study considered solely in point of 
mental discipline — benefits on which all elevated success in 
life depends, and which in no other way can be secured so per- 
fectly. No one who has observed the effect, upon youth, of 
this discipline, even in its first preliminary and somewhat tedi- 
ous stages, can doubt for a moment but that their minds have 
received greater impetus from this cause than from all other 
causes united — and every liberally educated man must trace 
back to it the first vigorous awakening of his understanding. 
Hie sctenticB et sapientia aUw radices. 
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For the discipline now considered, I have implied that the 
Latin and Cheek are better suited than any other languages. 

They are superior in conciseness. Look, for example, at 
their elegant brevity in modern inscriptions and epitaphs. 
They are superior from their latitude of verbal arrangement, in 
their use of an order of words finely dependant on taste, which, 
more natural in many respects than that in modern languages, 
keeps the attention constantly raised, and gives beauty and 
energy to periods* They are superior also in melody and in 
significance. 

By universal acknowledgment, the Greek stands at the head 
of all languages, both ancient and modern. Melodized in its 
very infancy, by an Orpheus, a Thamyris and Linus of polished 
poetical harmony, and corrected by a philosophic Cecrops 
and Cadmus ; acquiring constantly greater purity and copious, 
ness from the wonderful progress of the arts and sciences in 
ancient Greece, from the contributions of numerous free states, 
and from the long brilliant succession of men of genius who 
made its capacities iheir accurate study, it became, in Athens 
especially, an idiom of transcendant accomplishment. Its mu. 
sic, ils flexibility, its very painting of sensible objects, its deri- 
vative analogy, by which, as by a wand, we open at once upon 
its spacious treasure-palace of words — they are passing won- 
derful ! Majestic in the tide of Epic inspiration — rich and calm 
where the Soul oi Philosophy breathes — flowing, or austere, or 
of simple expressive beauty in History — surcharged with con- 
versational and comic force in its pictures of intercourse and 
of wit — sparkling, with festivity when Cheerfulness and Love 
band in the dance of poesy — of tenderest pathos when the 
heart breaks in mourning — impetuous and overpowering when 
Passion tyrannizes, and the Lyre is swept, and Eloquence 
bursts— the Greek language, more various, more perfect than any 
other, is "the shrine of the genius of the old world, as univer- 
sal as our race, as individual as ourselves." 

The Latin language, though inferior to the Greek in copi- 
ousness and flexibility and harmony, yet, as improved by the 
Greeks themselves after their subjection to Rome, and by na. 
tive orators and poets, displays, in the Augustan age, great 
strength and richness. Its transpositive power is greater than 
that of any other language. Its modulation is easy and delight- 
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ful. Like the Greek, it is sublime and rapid in eloquence and 
the epic, or by turns calm and delicate. It displays elegant 
simplicity and grandeur in narration. At times it bounds over 
the startling events of civil discord and campaigns with tumul- 
. tuous energy and conciseness. When it stays to teach the 
philosophy of an event, to point a moral, or mark a lesson o^ 
prudence, it leaves its impression deepening and riveted in the 
soul. In its elegiac power plaintive and touching, of embel- 
lished sweetness in the romance of mythology, of bitterest 
poignancy when vice and folly feel its lash, naive and terse 
in Comedy — ^in its lyric power now grand, now tender, now hi- 
larious^ this language, more than the Greek that of war -and 
empire, and next to the Greek that of thought and feeling, is 
one of the most significant variety and splendor. 

The Greek and Latin languages are then, from their sur- 
passing excellence as polished, perfected instruments of 
thought, better fitted than any other to answer those great pur- 
poses of education already described. But they have beside 
«ther claims considered simply as languages. Together with 
the Teutonic, they are the sources from which all the idioms 
of Europe are derived. Their principles of grammar and 
rules of syntax are fundamentally those of modern tongues. 
They stand in nearly the same relation to Europe, which the 
Sanscrit, that great original ** of eveiy dialect from the Persian 
Gulf to the China Seas," stands to Asia. When known, there* 
fore, they wonderfully facilitate the acquisition of modern Ian. 
guages ; they make our own native tongue easier of com* 
prehension and of use. 

We have now showed that the study of language is most 
important foe its discipline of mental faculties, and that this 
purpose is best answered by the Latin and Greek, languages - 
admirable in themselves, and rendered still more important 
from the parental relation which they bear to those of modern 
times. We add, in concluding testimony to their dibciplinary 
value, thit no languages so fully develope and exercise the un- 
derstanding, where at the same time this development and ex- 
ercise can be so easily accommodated to the minds of learners, 
and where embarrassments and difficulty, after suitable exac- 
tions of time and effort, are sooner or more delightfully lost in 
the triumph of successful acquisition* 
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Bt Classical Study, in the second places Taste and Style 

ABE BEST FORMER. 

That faculty which nicely appreciates all that is great and 
good, and beautiful and sublime, in the two worlds of matter and 
of mind, is Taste, That mode on which thought depends for its 
expression and for its magic effect, is Style. How now can 
Taste and Style, thus incalculably important, be best formed and 
cultivated? Principally, according to the judgment of the most 
competent directors, by the study of correct models — a study 
which immediately leads the mind to acquire that habit "of 
comparing and digesting its notions," which is pronounced by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, supremely requisite in forming a correct taste, 
and to the importance of which Dugald Stewart bears strong 
testimony, when he spetjks of a spirit of accurate observation 
and patient induction as implied in this facuhy. A study also 
which brings the mind directly in contact with those very ex- 
cellencies of which it is in want — which inspires it with know, 
ledge of principles and execution, and prepares it for its own 
independent action. The fervent genius,- relieved from delay 
and wanderings, often fruitless, in search of Truth, here, in the 
study of correct models, enters her very Paradise — ^scans her 
heavenly proportions, and drinks in the harmony of her looks, 
in her own presence — sends his eye, new. lighted with joy and 
wonder, far over the magnificence of her possessions and on 
each individual splendor, in the very, spot of their dazzling ex- 
istence, and leaves her abode penetrated with Truth's own di- 
vinest influences, bewildered and overpowered by that Enthu* 
siasm of Perfection, which only abates to stimulate and guide 
one unceasing effort in the self-production of excellence. 

Such then being the effect of a just study of Models, we are 
prepared to inquire where the most correct Models can be 
found ? 

By universal consent in the writings and arts of Greece and 
Rome ! In Greece, education adopted Greek text-books, and 
artists were nursed on native inspiration. What an offsprings 
like bees, fed on the honey-cells of Homer! In Rome, it adop- 
ted Greek and Roman text-books, and artists studied and imi- 
tated Greek Models. In modern times it has also universally 
adopted Greek and Roman text-books, modern art has been 
awakened and disciplined by the master-pieces of antiquity* 
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Thus from the early period of Greek cultivation down to tk« 
present time, the Classics and Classical art have had the unva- 
rying judgment of men in their favor. This judgment has pro- 
nounced upon their merits in all respects, add in regard to 
taste and style, has awarded to them, in general, an entire su- 
periority. "The common sentiments and feelings of men,'* 
as Dr. Blair conclusively remarks on this head, ** where alone 
the standard of decision is to be found, have on the most exten- 
sive examination been fully consulted. The public, the unpre- 
judiced public has been tried and appealed to for many centu- 
ries, and throughout almost all civilized nations. It has pro- 
nounced its verdict. It has given its sanction to the writers of 
Greece and Rome, and from this tribunal there lies no farther 
appeal." 

We might rest the question of the superiority of Classical 
Models here, firmly on the broad basis of the long and univer- 
sal judgment of men. But let us look at the reason and nature 
of this superiority. Why are these Models thus in advance of 
all others ? 

We answer, because they exhibit most that knowledge of 
what i« truly natural, in which is comprised " the beginning, 
(he middle and the end of every thing valuable in taste.^' 
They are characterized by greater purity and delicacy, by an 
exact simplicity of imitation, and correctness and force of em. 
bellishment. They exhibit the play of sensibilities 

"Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse." 

They correspond most perfectly in style to the natute of emo. 
lions and passions. With all the freshness of youth, they 
show the guiding judgment of manhood. They spring out of 
a period when men saw and felt, and wrought and described, 
without '< the spectacles of books," free frq^n the endless and 
confusing associations of a world full of knowledge, free from 
the metaphysical restraints of language, free from the carp and 
chain of criticism. They form, emphatically a natural intellect- 
ual Eden. Poetry, history, eloquence, philosophy, colloquy, 
each has its department, and architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture are in finished excellence I 

Look at Poetry ! To whom do we owe the birth ^xk6 per* 
fectioQ of the majestic Epopee ? To Homer and Virgil, geni 
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Qses whose sublimity, and fire, and simplicity, and elegance, and 
variety have never been surpassed, and never, in all character- 
istics of a perlect Epic, been equalled. In Lyric poetry, where 
are our Models? They are in those strains which the Eolic 
bard first chanted, when, on the plains of "filis, steed and cha- 
riot moved in the tide of Olympic song, and in those which 
Horace sang, calmly yet animated and festive, on the banks of 
the Tiber; A Rousseau, a Dryden, a CoWley, a Gray, in mo- 
dern times have strung the imitative lyre, yet who, but the last, 
ever wakened tones so stirring ? In Elegiac poetry, who by 
triumphant acclamation is staled its prince? The Roman Ti- 
bullus, he whose exquisite tenderness of thought and feeling, 
and delicate beauty of mournful sentiment, and uniform purity 
of thought and dictinn, in a period too of excessive dissolute, 
ness, have for ever consecrated his memory — he whose tones 
of k>ve and sorrow are of the golden age, poured from the harp 
** mitis amoris in umbrosa valle." Had not Byron drank deeply 
the inspiration of this Ronoan poet, and particularly of the last 
most plaintive strains of his third book, he had not produced*, 
ia his Ikies to Thyrza, perhaps the most perfect specimen of 
elegiae poetry which the modern worid has seen. But far- 
ther in Pastoral poetry, who by common consent stand at the 
head of this department ? The Grecian Theocritus and the 
Roman Virgil — the first, the unaffectedy more strictly imitative 
narrator of the swain's life and heart- warm contests ; the se- 
cond, a more refined and ideal narrator, yet each, perfect 
master of pastoral sentiment and dialogue. Philips, Ges- 
ner. Pope have well imitated, but never equalled their 
ancient teachers. In Satirical poetry, is not the Model of the 
calmer kind to be found tn Horace, that of the caustic and fiery 
in the bold, enthusiastic Juvenal ? In the Didactic department . 
of poetry, where are lessons and descriptions more admirably 
presented than those in the "Works and Days,'* and the Agri- 
cuhural Georgics ; and where is the genius, who, like the Ro- 
man Lucretius, at the same time that he teaches barren system, 
blends with details de natura reram such force of illustration, 
such splendor of description, and who, with such accurate en- 
ergy urges onward trains of argument ? 

Look at the Dramatic department of ancient poetry. It is 
radically different from the modern as regards the fable, the 
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chorus and the decoration, and oflen essentially different in 
spirit. But so far as simplicity of dialogue, naked beauty of 
ideas, pathos, energy, sublimity are concerned, it will ever re- 
main a most perfect Model to all the Alfieris and Schillers and^ 
Shakspeares of agesr to come. What unity, what iron firm- 
ness of endurance, what superlative grandeur of soul in Prome- 
theus, as he is depicted by Eschylus, chained everlastingly to 
the crags of Caucasus ! What excess of unalleviated desola- 
tion in the Philoctetes of Sophocles, a plague-stricken prisoner,* 
groaning to the rocks on the barren isle of Lemnos, and how 
natural, eager, and fatal the curiosity of the fate-tossed, inces. 
tuous. Self-sacrificing Edipus ! What overpowering intensity 
of madness and watch ings and beguiliuj^s of sisterly affection 
in the Orestes and Electra of Euripides iN What sublime self- 
devotion and rending farewells in his Alcestis — what striking 
disguise of jealousy and awful vengeance for violated faith in 
his Medea ! In the delineation of these characters there are 
situations so suited to the strongest exaction on the sensibili- 
ties, such correspondence of sentiment to situation and of man. 
ner to sentiment — there is so much of ideal elevation and se- 
lect nature, such awakening and deepening in the soul of the 
sense of proportion and harmony, that the taste and style of the 
Classical Student, by a sympathy the most acute and enchant- 
ing, are attracted to form and ripen. 

Turn now to the Historical department of Ancient Litera- 
ture. In Herodotus we find an orderly distribution of materials, ' 
and a style copious, and persuasive. In Thucydidea, an un- 
fortunate distribution, but the nicest accuracy, and a style sen. 
tentious and nervous — a style which Demosthenes so much ad- 
mired as adapted to the orator, that eight times with his own 
hand he copied the History of the Peloponnesian War. In Xen- 
ophoD we have a style so clear, and such ** inimitable naivete 
of manner," that his Cyropedia, now admitted to be an histori- 
cal romance, was long believed to be a true history of the life 
and institutions of the elder Cyrus. In Liv}' we find a style 
and diction chaste, excellent arrangement and fine embellish, 
ment. Sallust, polished, sententious, discriminating, is the 
Isocrates of History. Tacitus, methodical, concise, vigor- 
ous, by turns poet, philosopher and annalist, is perhaps more * 
versatile and impressive than any other of the ancient histori. 
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ao8.% HtB life of Agricola and Plutarchs Lives are Models 
hardly ever equalled in the biographical department of History* 

Iq Philosophical writing, farther, the Classics furnish us 
with the most perfect models in Plato and Cicero. In dialogue 
writing, we have the natural, witty Lucian—in epistolary wri- 
ting, the Letters of Pliny and Cice»ro — in profound criticism, 
Aristotle, in elegant criticism, Quintilian—- in eloqueoce, De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, the Pel ion and Ossa of the rostrum, 
<( sege attoUentes in auras, et capita inter nubUa condentes" 

I have said that the arts of architecture, painting and sculp- 
ture were in finished excellence among the ancieuts. In cal- 
culating their taste and style, these arts and their influence on 
modern times deserve particular mention. 

Look at Architecture. The temple of Theseus, the Colis- 
eum, the Corinthian columns^ of the temple of Olympian Jove, 
pillars, arches, pilasters, doors, piers — these and thousand 
more still existing meniorialsof the Classical nations, together 
with the numerous records preserved of their past magnifi- 
cence now in ruins, are the sources from which modern archi- 
tects derived their knowledge of the principles and many of 
the noblest varieties of their art. Modern Architecture rose 
emphatically in Italy on the ruins of the Greek and Roman* 
The Greeks alone invented three out of the five orders, and 
though the modern Gothic may possess a superiority in aus^ 
tere solemnity, still the grave and Herculean Doric, with the 
husks and roses on the frizes, and the fascia and fillet on 
the architraves of its columns, is almost equally impressive 
and more pleasing. The Ionic order, graceful, majestic, neaty 
with its fluted columns and volutes, is the perfection of easy 
beauty and grandeur. The Corinthian, profusely ornamental, 
with its olive-crowned capitals, is the model of flowing, luxuri- 
ous elegance* 

In Painting, with what high ideas of the perfection of this 
art are the names of Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Polygnotus and 
Apclles associated! What Classical Scholar does not re- 
member the nucient painting of the cluster of grapes, so natural 
that the birds flew to devour them ; and that of the curtain 
which deceived the judgment even of Zeuxis himself, and that 
of the tiled roof on the walls of the theatre of Claudius Pulcher, 
on which the rooks, mistaking it for a reality, crowded to light! 
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From descriptions of the art as anciently practiced, and from 
its memorials which still exist, uncovered often from the ashes 
of Herculaneum and the ruins of Rome, the moderns first oh- 
tained their knowledge of design, of beautiful forms and just 
expression. The superior schools of Florence and Rome had 
emphatically antiquity for their guide. Antiquity taught Mi* 
ebuel Aogelo his perfection in outlines, and Raphael his won- 
derful skill in <^ joining of the bones and flexibility of articula- 
tion," and the heads of Mithridates, Alexander Dying, Seneca 
aiul Cleopatra have furnished exquisite lessons to thousands of . 
modern painters. Antiquity also has furnis^hed the grandest 
mtbgects, with the exception of those derived from the Scrip, 
tures, to artists of succeeding times. Inferior to the moderns 
in the science of the claro.obscuro, in grouping, in perspective, 
in enchanting decoration, the ancients are their supt^riors in 
unity and simplicity of design, in lastingness ef colors, and in 
ideal figures, and their equals in expression and in truth. Their 
Taste and Style, therefore, as indicated by the art of painting, 
possess high merit. 

In Sculpture^ the ancients bear the palm alone, and the test 
of the excellence of modern sculpture, by uniform acknow. 
ledgement, is the ancient. Phidias, Praxiteles, Apelles, Lysip- 
pus, Polycletus, Scopas, Alcamenes, Myron — history is crowd- 
ed with evidence of their marvellous art, and still existing 
monuments attest the skill of some of these musters. Niobe 
and her daughters still express in marble the intensest fear of 
death. Pallas, grand and simple, some of the muses, a model 
of infant beauty in a Satyr, Laocoon in agonizing pain but of 
masterly courage and magnanimity, the sublime Apollo Belvi- 
dere, the sweet and languishing Venus, the Gladiator, these 
illuBtnous memorials still survive, the grand teaciiers of mo- 
dern artists in expression, gesture and attitude. It is the opin« 
ion of the Abbe Winkelman, the most laborious and com- 
plete historian of ancient art, that these should be studied even 
in preference to the works of nature. They prove conclu- 
sively that the Greek artists are happiest of all in their selec. 
tion of expression, and most graceful in their marble contours. 
Their draperies, beside, are the most beautiful— draperies of 
such meety that the chiselled texture accurately revealed the 
different materials of which they were made. Their rules of 
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art were more certaia than the modern — ^rules which gaided, 
as is abundantly apparent from the Models which remain, such 
" freedom and accuracy" in the use of the chisel, as are 
plainly inconsistent with its use in correction. The Taste 
and Style of the ancients then, as indicated by the perfection of 
their sculpture,- were superior to those of any other nation. 

We have now showed that the education of Taste and Style 
is to a very great extent imitative, and that ancient Literature 
and Art furnish, in these respects, the most perfect Models. 
The conclusion, therefore, is abundantly warranted, that Taste 
and Style are formed and improved in no way so well and so 
rapidly as by Classical Study, nor are they formed at all in any 
perfection without this study. 

The Classics, in the third place, stose the mind with 

USEFUL KNOWLEDGE AND ELEVATED IDEAS. 

Look at the immense extent and importance of political and 
social knowledge which they contain. From the British Isles 
to the Indus, from the Sea of Denmark to the remote 80urcer> 
of the Nile, they lay open the great world of Antiquity for our 
instruction. We see national life, among great varieties of 
people, in its Growth through conflict and storms, including the 
origin and modes of legislative, executive and judicial power, 
and usages, opinions and sentiments flowing from the political 
and social condition. We see national life in its Maturity, as 
it is strengthened by habit and expanded by the thousand causes 
which affect all knowledge, manners and institutions. We see 
national life also in its Decay, as its peculiar forms disappear, 
as their disappearance is clearly marked by gradations in the 
balances of absolute, oligarchical, or popular power and cor. 
ruption — by gradations in the violation and destruction of laws 
and justice — by gradations in poverty, and defeats and humili- 
ations successively endured. Within this immense sphere of 
History there are countless individual examples of every ruling 
Virtue and Vice. Justice has often here its Aristides — ^inte- 
grity its Socrates, its Fabicius, its Cato and the Antonines— * 
self-sacrificing bravery its Leonida» — love its Damon and Py- 
thias — ^voluptuousness its Aspasia and Cleopatra — ^ambitious 
and triumphant statesmanship its Themistocles and Pericles — 
intrigue its Alcibiades and Antony — philanthropic legislation 
its Solon and Lycurgus. War and empire have here their 
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Alexander and Caesar — ^peace has oflen its Pfaocion — ^sedition 
its Catiline — cruelty its Nero — luxury its Croesus and Lucullus. 
Greek and Roman History develope human nature in greater 
variety of individual splendor — they contain more instances of 
dazzling existence both in excellence and in crime than can be 
found in all other histories united. 

Look at the wonderful variety of the Ancients in Philosophy. 
Speculations like those of the Pantheistic Eleatic School, and 
materi'il Atomic, like those of the sceptical ostentatious So- 
phists, and the austere Cynics, and the self-indulgent Cyrena- 
ics and Epicureans, like (hose of the apathetic Pyrrhonists and 
the subtle disputants of the Megaric School, are^it is tr^e, often 
frivolous and impious. They are of no importance but for the 
relative knowledge they afford the student of Philosophy, and 
the exhibition of peculiarities of mind and opinion. But in the 
writings and schools of the nobler Philosophy of the Ancients, 
we find frequent beauty and grandeur of moral instruction^ pro- 
found and correct reasoning. We derive from them the know- 
ledge of experiment, induction, analogy, analysis, synthesis, 
and of the rules of propositions, conclusions and proofs. We 
derive classifications and descriptions of nature and of mental 
faculties. In short, we derive most important knowledge in 
Logic, Metaphysics and Morals, in Economy and Politics. 
From the Minstrel Gnomic poets and the Seven Sententious 
Wise — from the Crotonean groves of the sage Pythagoras and 
the home of Anaxagoras in the heavens — from theCampanian 
villas of the didactic Tully and the moral Seneca — from the 
embowered retreats of the fervent, religious Plato and the lo- 
gical Aristotle, there where the musical llyssus and Cephissus 
lieautified the holy repose of the Lyceum and Academy — from 
all these her dwelling places, the Muse of Philosophy pours 
her deep, solemn lessons of wisdom and happiness. T he know, 
ledge of Ancient Philosophy then, in great part, is highly valu- 
able from its intrinsic interest. 

But it is valuable also, nay necessary, for another and highly 
important reason. Without it the metaphysical opinions and 
conflicts of modern times cannot be understood. The Scho- 
lastic Philosophy which chained the minds of men to quiddi- 
ties and entities and unproductive formulas during the middle 
ages was the abuse of Aristotle's system-^the absurd identifi* 
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•ation of his farm with his matter. The systems which, in the 
fifleenth century, on the revival of learning, were used to attack 
and overthrow the Scholastic, were those of Aristotle and Plato 
revived. These systems have continued until the present time 
to exert a deep and most extensive influence on the minds of 
men. The system of Plato, as modified by Kant, is now fun- 
damentally the system of Gejrmany, — as modified by Cousin 
in the Eclectic School, it is that of France, and Neo-Platon- 
ism is advancing both in England and America. But farther, 
the ideal, the Material, the Sensual, the Sceptical and Experi- 
mental Schools of modern times are but revived and modified 
forms of the ancient Eleatic, Ionic, Atomic, Pyrrhonic and 
Psripatetic, and with the exception of those which have their 
foundation in the Mysticism borrowed from the East, almost all 
the principal varieties of modern philosophy, have their origin 
aomewhere in the reasonings of the Ancients. The know- 
ledge of their Philosophy, therefore, is both highly valuable 
and necessary, and the Classics, consequently, which make ns 
acquainted with it are of supreme importance.* 
» ■ ■ — ■ ■ 

* In the following view I have endeavoured to exhibit the principal varietie* 
and some characteristics of ancient philosophy. 

We have first the Grumtc or Sententious Philosophy, which inchidefl those 
concise and admirable rules of practical wisdom dehvered by the Seven Wise 
Men and ancient Poets of Greece. Then follow the Schools. Firgt^ the Tonic, 
€xpermetUal, and in its doctrine of an Intellectual Author of the Ljoiverae as 
taught by the virtuous Anaxagoras, elevated. Second, the formal Pythago- 
rean School ; it investigated with great utility the principles of tbo mathemati- 
cal sciences, viewed the world as a harmonious whole, in whose revolving De- 
cades was heard the music of the spheres, and regarded Destiny and the 
Deity as the ultimate causes of all things, and the soul as a bright emanation 
from above. Though in its morality rather ascetic, it originated and discover- 
«d many noUe principles. Third, the Eleatic School, and its varieties ; in- 
tellectual and imaginary, teaching the eternity and immutabiUty of matter, it 
Was the School of IdeaJism and Pantheism. Fourth, the Atomic School, ex- 
perimental and fimciful ; it taught the eternal variability and change of matter, 
and made the soul material. Fifth, the Sophistical School, useiid as it compel- 
led philosophers to examine more doaely, but sceptical, ostentatious of 
Imowledfe^ and versed only in the tricks of logic. Sixth, the Socratic School, 
simple, elevated, inductive and analytical ; it made a new era in philosophy. 
SeoenOi, the Cymcal Schoolyand its offspring the Stoic; they wei« abstinent, 
austere, and indifferent to eJl things except virtue and vice. Eighth, the Cy- 
renaic School and its offspring the Epicurean ; they taught the philosephy of 
■elf-indulgence, and founded a system of morals on the sensations. Then fol- 
kyw^e School of Pyrrho, that of apathy and doubt, and the Megaric School, that 
ilso c^ doubt and of dialectic subueties emptoyed on questions of possibilities. 
We next come to the School of Plato, in whom theoretical and practical phi- 
loMPphy wete nobly united, and whose magnificent powers of reasoning and 
poetry of eloquence have rarely been e<}u«3led. The first great service to 
Philosophy was rendered by him. He divided it into the branches of Logic, 
Metaphysics, and Morals, and wrote largely on each. He first distinguished 
the analytic and synthetic methods, distinguished the 'faculties of knowledge 
«»a<4«Mrib64 ^Iheir ttpavaanHm, He diicrcmina«ed abstract and concrete ideas, 
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Farther, the kno\r ledge to be derived from Greek and Lfttia 
posterior to the strictly Classical Period must not be omitted. 
A critical and just understanding of the Scriptures depends on 
an accurate knowledge of the Hdlenistie style of Greek, as 
formed by the Alexandrian Jews. Acquaintance with the 
JEcclesiastical style both of Greek and Latin is also of the ut- 
most importance to all who would avail themselves of the rich- 
es of Christian Schools like those of Alexandria, Antioch 
and Constantinople, and ot writers like Eusebius, like the elo- 
quent Chrysostom, and Lactantius, " the Christian Cicero*** 
The Latin language, farther, in modern times, after being that 
of laws, judicial proceedings and charters, has been and con* 
tinues to be most extensively used in science, comn^ntary aad 
colloquy ; it must therefore be known in order properly to un- 
derstand modern history and institutions, modem aeience and 
criticism. 

We have affirmed, under the present branch of the subjeet, 
that the Classics store the mind wtth elevated ideas. We ex- 
cept here many traditions of mythology, many tales of the fan- 
tastic and the marvellous. But religion, so far as its ground- 
work is in human nature — morality as it speaks in the univer- 
sal bosom of man — virtue and noble action, these are themes 
on which ancient poets and philosophers have dwelt long and 
deeply. Sublime in themselves, they are made more attractive 
by the magic of verse^ and the power of reason. But we can- 
not stay to particularize. Does it elevate our conceptions to 

and sketched the rules of propositions, conclusions and proofs. He was th« 
first who attempted to prove the souKs immortality ; he taught the moat sub- 
lime ideas of the Divinity, and sought truth in every form deeply and fervently. 
Broadly distinguished from the rationalism uf I'lato by its empirical cast, is the 
philosophy of Aristotle^ a man wonderiul for his variety and extent of know- 
ledge, and profound analytic powers. With him ideas are derived from exp^ 
rience. In his Organum, he has aided logic immensely, and closely considers 
propositions, ideas and language. He was the first to cultivate Psychok>gy, has 
written copiously on Ethics, Pohtics and Economics, and every where exnibits 
splendid powers of rigorous philosophical criticism. After Aristotle we hav« 
the School of the New Academy^ of rather a sceptical cast, with which Truth is 
nothing but as it is determined by the greater amount of probabilities. This 
School flourished principally at Rome, under Cicero, together wth the Peripa- 
tetic and Stoic. The Romans were wanting, however, generally, ki tru« 
philosophic spirit. They derived what philosophy they possessed from the 
Greeks, and used it for selfish ends. Their Neo-Platonisra, Neo-Pythagoreaii- 
ism, and the New-Scepticism of JSnesidemus, are modifications of Greek phi- 
losophy worthy of study for the peculiarities c^ Roman -character which tney 
exhibit. 

For a detailed view of Greek Philosophy, as well as for the explanation of its 
connection with modem philoeophyi we would refer the lesmea readmr to A» 
Mannjual of Tenneman. 
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view the first, fresh, illustrious, immortal triumphs of the hu- 
man soul? These are embalmed and preserved in the Classic 
Languages. Dues it make us thrill with sublime emotion to 
gaze over the glorious displays of Freedom ? Her Spirit from 
the thousand sun litbill sidps and plains and promontories of 
rejoicing Greece, and from the vales of primeval Latium and 
the summits of the Apennines, first awoke in songs and thanks- 
givings. 

From the review now taken the position assumed in the third 
branch of our subject seems abundantly warranted. The 
Greek and Latin languages are emphatically worthy of study 
for the useful knowledge and the elevated ideas with which they 
store the mind. 

We have now considered the claims of Classical Study on 
three principal grounds, sufficiently, we would trust, to estab- 
lish them. In view of these grounds we cannot perceive the 
force of objections which are sometimes urged against this 
study. 

Some opponents propose to substitute the Hebrew for Greek 
and Latin. Do those who make this proposition know that the 
Hebrew, though characterized by great simplicity, purity and 
richness of metaphorical expression, and oral sublimily, yet 
contains fewer words and less variety of significations than 
my other language ? Do they know that its genius is primi- 
tive and radical, and of course not suited to an advanced state of 
civilization — that it possesses nothing of the compound con- 
struction and copiousness of later languages, and that all of its 
interest as a language of ideas is limited to the single Original 
of the Bible? Let it be studied by the Philologist, and by all 
whose pleasure and interest it is thoroughly to understand the 
fountain of their faith, but let it not be made to take the place 
of languages its superiors in almost all respects, except a reli- 
gious one. 

It is objected again sometimes that all the valuable knowledge 
of the ancients can be easily obtained through the medium of 
translations. Translations are inadequate to this end, and es- 
pecially in works of poetry and art. The superior character 
of Greek and Latin in expression, conciseness, and artificial 
composition forbid, sometimes absolutely, any English version 
of their thoughts and images. Of all modem languages the 
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German is the only one which, from its peculiar compounding 
power, can approach their true spirit and meaning. Transla- 
tiDus, in general, are weak and vapid compared with their ori- 
ginals. They are shadfiws of a substance — beams from the 
burning sun frozen through a prism of ice. Who would gaze 
on the mock flashes of the stage when he could sec the " live 
lightning" leap across the sky ? Who would heed tragic thun- 
der, when he could hear the royal peal in the heavens? But 
we have neither time nor taste to examine further objections. 
They are generally frivolous, or inconclusive, and even if al- 
lowed any force, lose it the moment they are brought to weigh 
against the decided claims of Classical Literature. 

It would be a delightful duty, in farther conflrmation of the 
importance of the Study under consideration, to trace its gene- 
ral effect on the mind of Europe and America, since, its revival, 
in all mental pursuits, and to illustrate its happy influence on 
individuals from the testimony of their own genius. To this 
source we might trace, in great part, that Mental Power, which, 
over Italy, Germany, Holland, France and England, guided by 
the tongue and pen momentous revolutions in opinion and be- 
lief. To this source we might trace, not in general allusion, 
as has been already done, but in illustrative detail, the arts, the 
inspiration and much of the materiel of great poetical works 
of modern times — to the gre<;n solitudes of Parnassus, and 
sunny fountains of Helicon and Pindus, and soft vales of Cam- 
pania, we might follow in song and fiible a Politiano, a Spencer 
and a Milton. To the revelations mude by Classical Study we 
might trace the origin of political forms and prudential maxims 
which still continue powerfully to govern. To this source we 
might trace, even in Science, hints and rules and solutions of 
fundamental importance, and execution in some particulars 
which mocks modern comprehension and capacity. To this 
source, together with the impulse of religion, we might trace 
the origin of that spirit of inquiry and research, liberal and 
free, which pervades the heait of modern intellect and incites 
to the noblest action. But for this interesting examination, 
as well as for the expl.tuation of the connection of Classical 
Study with other pursuits, much more time would be required 
than is consistent with my limits and a greater degree of pa- 
tience than that with which it is proper for me to charge my 
audience. 
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I turn then from these topics to express, in conclusion, mj 
sincere pleasure and hope in being chosen to fill the Depart- 
ment of Classical Literature in the College of South Carolina. 
Well has my lot falleoi here in the midst of a State, famed for 
its genius, its polish, its warm appreciation of worth, it^ sunny 
hospitality and generous relief. The gloomy tokens in the 
sky of her prosperity have disappeared, and an effulgence, 
bright and fervent as the hearts which M'eicome it after a night 
of storm, heralds the morning, we trust, of one perpetual day. 
In this period of relief from intense political an^Liety, the State 
has turned anew to examine the foundation of her strength and 
to develope, by the increasing soundness of her education and 
the application of new literary stimulants, the magic of her 
intellect. 

May her hopes in this respect be fully realised, and a har- 
vest great and rich as any which ever adorned those Classic 
lands we have been treading awhile, yet repay her generous 
labors! May her youth engaged in Classical Education re- 
member that their course, though laborious, is yet inspiriting 
^ and most cheering in the rewards to which it leads—^rewards 
rendered peculiarly certain to industry and faithfulness in a 
free country like our own — rewards such as publicly consist 
in the crown of statesmanship, the palm of eloquence, the 
wreath of Literature, and which privately are found in a life 
cheerfully meditative, and ambrosiate with the richness of 
Taste, 

Is the Classical Student sometimes dispirited by his toilsome 
advance ? We would repeat to him — courage ! i\m obstacles 
can be surmounted. Gaze, from the rough ways where first 
you wander, gaze up the Steep of Knowledge. There are 
widening paths and glades of verdure, and alas, tombs'. But 
start not at the gloom of this last spectacle. Those dead all 
encountered and overcame the difficulties which may at first 
sadden you. Behold a few monuments, and on spots of beau* 
ty ! They tell of hope and ardor unwearied, but blasted by 
waste of body. Behold the careless heap of stones and the 
strewed sods ! Those buried beneath were loiterers and cow. 
ardly, and *' the grass above their graves fades not quicker than 
their memory." But gaze higher still ! There are the green 
arbor and the philosophic grove, the laurel-shaded fountains of 
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Pindus and the golden Hermus, where Contemplation draws 
her most sacred inspiration and repose — and around are the 
lofty pillars and stately mausoleums of the immortal Great 
and Good ! 

Tarry not then in the course. Interpose no check, nor in- 
cumbrance to the perfecting soul. Its energies are undying, 
and it is destined ever to expand and expand, ''till the last rays 
of human intellect shall have illumined Eternity." 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



TO THE HON. WM. C. PRESTON. 

South Carolina College,) 
January 7, 1846. ) 
At a meeting of the Students in the College Chapel this evening, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

^* Resolved, That a Committee be appointed to request of our Hon. President, 
a copy of his eloquent and appropriate Inaugural for publication." 

Believing that your Address will be read by the public, with as much interest 
as was manifested during its delivery, and under the sure conviction that an 
address, abounding as it does, with so many able and instructive precepts, 
should not only be perused by every Student of College, but treasured up as a 
lasting memorial of the relation in which we stand to our President, we earnest- 
ly solicit your compliance with the above. 

Very respectfully, yours, 

R. H. REID, 

JNO. RATCHFORD, 

WM. LOGUE, \ Committee, 

F. W. McMASTER, 

P. GAMEWELL. 



South Carolina College, ) 
January 8, 1846. J 
OenUemen: — I do not hesitate to comply with the request of the Students, 
which you have just communicated to me. Although their kindness places an 
estimate qn the Address which my own judgment does not sanction, I am not 
the less grateful for it. / 

I beg you, gentlemen, to accept my thanks for the flattering terms in which 
you have discharged your ofBce, and am. 

Very respectfully. 

Your ob't. serv't., 

WM. C. PRESTON. 
To Messrs. Reid, 



Ratchford, 

LOOUE, 

McMaster, 
Gamewell, ^ 



Committee. 



/<• -^ ^\ 

i Library, j 




Young Gentlemen of the CoUege : — 

Entering upon the office to which the Trustees have ap- 
pointed me, I have thought it not inappropriate to present 
myself to you, in a somewhat formal way, and to make a few 
remarks which the occasion seems to justify. 

The intimate relations which are hereafter to subsist be- 
tween us, involving very grave responsibilities on my part, 
and the deepest interests of life on yours, will be the more 
readily and efficiently established by an exposition of my 
understanding of our most prominent, respective duties, and 
of the feelings and purposes with which I now assume mine. 

It has been the pleasure of the Trustees to call me from 
walks of life very remote from those I now enter upon. For 
many years, I have been busy amidst the active pursuits of 
men, taking some part in affairs where the conflict of interest, 
the collision of intellect, and the tumult of strenuous and 
stormy passions left but little leisure for those calm and medi- 
tative employments which are the occupation within these 
walls. 

After thirty years absence from them, I return, but in a new 
and trying condition, with sympathies in all your pursuits, to 
be sure, and tastes not entirely alienated from science and lit- 
erature, but with a deep and fearful anxiety, that I may, in- 
deed must be, unqualified to discharge the trust as it ought 
to be. Under a conscious deficiency, I would have shrunk 
from this office, but that I yielded my own opinion to that of 
those for whose judgment, experience, and knowledge of the 
Institutions I have an entire deference. Of that Board of 
Trustees^ whose command I obey, I can safely affirm, that hav- 
ing in the chances of life, been occasionally thrown with men. 



distinfi^iiisbed by the consent of the whole country, I have not 
found anywhere, even in those exalted stations to which a 
nation's interests call its most conspicuous citizens, a wiser, 
graver, or more highly endowed body. 

To its discretion and intelligence, the destinies of this cher- 
ished Institution are well confided, and I hold myself ready 
to conform to its wishes with the same implicit confidence, 
whenever it may think fit to remit me to the pursuits of pri- 
vate life, as now, that I relinquish those pursuits in compli- 
ance with them. 

I have the more willingly acquiesced in their judgment, as 
it has been in favor of one who had differed with the State, on 
some important and exciting questions. To be madd its trust- 
ed agent under such -circumstances, to be put without solici- 
tation, in this place of confidence and honour, in which thd 
interests, the hopes, and the affections of the State are so deep- 
ly implicated, fills me with gratitude, and oppresses me with 
a painful sense of responsibility. In the swell of strong emo^ 
tions which fill my heart, all vanity is quenched in the con- 
sciousness of inadequacy to make a suitable return. 

What I bring, gentlemen, to my station, and what I trufirt; 
may in some sort make amends for my deficiencies, in other r^^ 
spects is, a deep and reverential love for this my Alma Mater ^ 
---a solemn sense of my duties, and I may be permitted to 
say, a love of letters, not altogether extinguished by contact 
with the world. Nor am I insensible in adopting this course 
of life, to the pleasing satisfaction (as Cicero says,) of seeing 
myself surrounded by a circle of ingenuous youths, and con- 
ciliating by laudable means their esteem and affection. There 
certainly cannot be a more important or honorable occupation 
than to instruct the rising generation in the duties to which 
they may hereafter be called,*-— and I ho})e I may, without Xht 
imputation of arrogance, be allowed to adopt another senti* 
ment of that illustrious Roman : — 

"Ac fuit quidem quam mihi quoque initium acquiescendi, 

* De Scncomte. 



atque wimum ad utriuaque nostmrn prsBciara stiidia referendi, 
forQ justuru et prope ab omnibus concessum arbitrare— ^si infini- 
tU3 forensium rerum labor, et ambitionis occupatio, decursu 
honorem, etiam aetatis flexu, constitisset."* 

la the pleasing task to which I now address myself, it will 
Im ray constant effort to promote your studies, and to prepare 
you for the duties of life, (more important than life itself,) with , 
such stores of learning as may be acquired here, but more 
especially with ardent and virtuous aspirations to acquit your- 
selves with honor hereafter. 

The immediate and ostensible object of our association is 
the pursuit of learning, and this might seem to be our sole 
purpose; but in truth, learning is only a means to the great 
end we have in view. It is an instrument which is pre- 
pared and fashioned here, with some instruction as to the^ 
aaode of using it. It is but the armour, but a part of the 
armour to be worn in the battle field of life for the atcbiev^ 
mentof honorable and glorious victories, for the triumph of 
truth over error, of virtue over vice, of right over wrong. 
And although I cherish the conviction that there is a natural 
And intimate connection between knowledge and virtue, yet 
I know that they are not inseparable. There have been 
Qielancholy instances of great intellectual powers, united to 
acquisitions from the whole circle of learning, without a cor- 
responding moral elevation. These however, I regard as 
oxiomalies; I rejoice to believe that in the general order of 
Providence, whatever enlarges and exalts the intellect, pro- 
i»otes, purifies, and invigorates the virtues of the heart, If I 
did not believe in such a connexion, I would abandon my- 
self to indolence and despair. But the noble and distinctive 
faculties of maUf whose combination constitutes his dignity and 
glory, are harmonized by bis Creator into a concerted action 

* I have always soothed my$elf with the hope that there woald come a time 
of quiet and repose, when I might return to the uoble studies that occupy us 
here. 1 have fondly looked forward to the day, when having finished my ca- 
reer of aetive life, I might have the right to enjoy a lettered repose, freed from 
^f toils of the bar and the painful pursuits of politics.— Z>e Oratare. 



for a common purpose. Whatever enlightens the mind im- 
proves the heart, as the sun which illuminates the atmosphere 
warms the earth, and although it may happen that his beams 
are reflected from fields of ice, yet his general mission. is to 
call forth whatever is useful and beautiful, and impreg- 
nate with vitality the whole body of nature, ^rue knowl- 
« edge is the knowledge of tnittj); as it is said in the fine 
arts, that nothing* is beautiful but the true, so, in the wide 
signification of the word, it may be said that nothing is good 
but the true. To confer upon learning its just dignity and 
importance, it must be considered as subsidiary and auxiliary 
to the paramount ends of our being. It must always have 
in view our responsibilities in this life, and the awful respon- 
. sibilities of a far nK)re exceeding weight hereafter. You are 
(^to be made intellectual men, that you may be fit moral agents; 
so that as you advance in learning, you may advance in the 
knowledge and appreciation of virtue, remembering always 
that the lamp which you light up is not a gaudy show, 
to please by its variegated radiance, but is intended for a 
more useful and noble purpose, to show you, amidst the 
double night of error and of passion which obscures your 
journey through life, the only ways of pleasantness and paths 
of peace. Undoubtedly learningof itself is graceful and orna- 
mental, and knowledge is power, but learning and knowledge 
attain their true beauty and full power only when united to 
virtue, and this union is ennobled, and, so to speak, sanctified 
by piety, — ^making the highest condition of our nature. — 
Learning, — morality, — religion, — ^these are your great ob- 
jects. These, in the right understanding of them, include all 
that is desirable. They comprehend those lesser morals, the 
aggregate of which make a gentleman fitted to adorn and 
delight society, — they comprehend all those sentiments which 
become a citizen born to a participation in the government of 
the commonwealth, and all those deep convictions and lofty 
aspirations which belong to heirs of eternity. This is my 
conception of the object and purposes for which we are associ- 
ated. If we can persuade you to entertain a corresponding 
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idea of your duties, our task will be an easy one. We shall 
be joint laborers in the same field, cheered by the sure pros- 
pect of a luxuriant harvest. This, our seed time, will be a 
season of hope and joy, while we look forward with eager 
and confident anticipation to the glories of a rich harvest, 
and still farther to the garnering of it where there is no rust, 
and thieves cannot break through nor steal. 

But besides the ulterior and paramount value of the moral 
sentiments to which I have alluded, they are of immediate 
and vital consequence to us here. The good order and suc- 
cessful administration of the College, depend entirely upon 
Iheir influences. 

You have passed the period of coercion, and already are 
moral agents. In all communities laws avail but little with- 
out a prevailing sentiment to sustain and carry them out in 
their true spirit, "Quid valeant leges sine moribus,^^ is 
true every where, but most emphatically true here; our gov- 
ernment resolves itself almost entirely into an appeal to the 
sense of honor and duty, without which our laws are nugatory, 
and their impotent penalties carry no sanction. The fear of 
the law which prompts to a cold and reluctant observance of 
it, may secure from punishment, but as a principle of action, 
must always fail of any honorable success, and the govern- 
ment whose efficiency depends solely upon it, must fail in 
its main objects. 

You cannot, young gentlemen, — you ought not to be govern- 
ed by mere dint of law, — you must feel that there are other 
and higher rules than it imposes, — indeed other and higher 
laws than are to be found in our statutes, — laws in your own 
bosoms, written on your hearts, — ^the penalty for disobedience 
to which, is the consciousness of wrong, — and the reward of 
obedience, the consciousness of right. 

It may, and perhaps must be necessary, wherever human na- 
ture is to be governed, to invoke the interposition of the law, — 
but our habitual and by far most pleasant, and as we hope, 
most efficient appeal, will be to your honor and sense of right. 

We do not indulge the chimerical expectation that a moral 
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discipline can be so far enforced as to supercede an occasional 
application of penal laws. Our observation of life permits no 
such hope, for in no association whatever, — not senates or 
councils, can be regulated by the mere discretion of the mem- 
bers,— much less can it be expected from the thoughtlessness 
and passions of the young. Acts of discipline must occur, and 
when the occasion requires them, they will be firmly and 
promptly applied, — ^but what we do calculate on, is the preva- 
lence of a pervading sentiment, that will render such a ne- 
cessity infrequent, — a sentiment which will inspire more fear 
of offence than of punishment. 

The impulsiveness and impatience belonging to your time 
of life, naturally make the degree of exertion and industry 
requisite to your proper advancement, irksome and painful to 
you. Indolence presents herself to the young, — aye ! and to 
the old, — in a thousand seducing forms. Industry is of a 
harsh and crabbed aspect. The one seems to point to a smooth 
and flowery path, — the other to a rugged and painful ascent, — 
but around that seducing path lurk all the ills of life, — and 
that toilsome ascent, at every step opens wider and wider a 
broad and beautiful prospect, and leads eventually to those 
elevations to which the noble spirit aspires. 

Industry is the prolific mother of many virtues. She. pro- 
duces as well as sustains them, — they all cluster around and 
nestle about her, growing and strengthening by her care. Ge- 
nius itself, that divine quality which seems to be instinct with 
innate power, and to rise by its own upward tendency, — geni- 
us itself, is plumed for its highest flights, and trained to them 
by industry. It is an utter mistake to imagine that any endow- 
ment can dispense with labour. It is a fatal error into which 
young men fall, — no great achievement ever has or ever can 
be efiected without it, — the mode of its application may be 
obscure, but its presence is not the less certain. We have 
heard of the forest-born Demosthenes, — "of nature's darling," — 

" Fancy's child, 
Warbling his native wood notes wild," — 
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" of the blind old man of Scio's rocky isle." These were men 
of genius, unquestionably, — but Henry, and Shakspeare, and 
Homer, were also men of labor, — they had the blessing of in- 
spiration, but the blessing came to them after they had wres- 
tled all night. 

Our intercourse, I trust, will be characterized by the courte- 
sy becoming gentlemen. My government I hope will be ani- 
mated by the vigilance and tempered by the affection of a 
parent. If I see you preparing yourselves to go home to de- 
light a father's heart, mf bosom will swell with a parent's 
pride, and my vanity will be gratified if your proficiency au- 
thorizes me to believe that when the State shall hereafter point 
to its jewels, I may say I helped to fashion them. 

I trust also, gentlemen, that both our official and social 
relations, may be such, that when you go into the world, and 
ascertain by experience the value of the lessons taught here, 
you will remember the College with affection, and me with 
no indifferent feelings, and meet me, when the chances of life 
throw us together, not without emotion. 

Young gentlemen, if I were better qualified than I am for 
this office, I know how vain my efforts must be, even with 
the assistance of my able colleagues and your zealous co- 
operation, without the gracious protection and help of our 
Heavenly Father. To Him, then, and to His beneficent pro- 
vidence, I humbly and earnestly commend the issue of this 
undertaking. 
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South Carolina College, 

November, 1853. 
To His Excellency Governor Manning : 

I ask the fevour of presenting to your Excellency a few reflections upon 
the subject of Public Instruction in South Carolina. As I feel that I am 
addressing one whose interest and zeal in the prosperity of letters will 
induce him to weigh with candour, to estimate with charity, and even to 
invest with disproportionate value, the crudest hints which spring from the 
desire to increase the educational facilities of the State, I shall dismiss all 
apprehensions of being suspected of an officious obtrusion upon your notice. 
You are the man, above all others, to whom the head of this Institution 
should look with confidence, to give fresh impulse to the general cause of 
education ; and you will excuse me for saying, that if the suggestions which 
shall &I1 firom me, or the maturer recommendations which shall come from 
yourself, shall terminate auspiciously to the wishes of us both, there wiU be 
^imished a beautiful instance of Providential retribution, in connecting the 
name of the first conspicuous benefactor of the South Carolina College with 
the establishment of an adequate system of common schools. A proud dis- 
tinction in itself to be the friend and patron of learning, the honour is 
increased in your case, in that it has been pre-eminently your care, in its 
lugher and lower culture, to dispense its blessings to the poor. Apart &om 
fellowship with Grod, there cannot be a sweeter satisfaction than that which 
arises from the consciousness of being a father to the fatherless ; ^and if the 
ends which, I know, are dear to your heart can only be achieved, every 
indigent child in the State, looking upon you as its real father, may address 
you in the modest and glowing terms which the genius of Milton has 
canonized; as fit expressions of gratitude for the no];)lest of all gifts. 



At tlbi, chare pater, postqnam non »qna merenti 
Posse referre datur, nee dona rependere factis, 
Sit memorasse satis, repetitaque munera grato 
Percensere animo, fidssque reponere menti. 

I am not insensible to the dangers and difficulties which attend the dis- 
cussion of this subject. It is so seductive to the fancy that the temptation 
is almost irresistible to indulge in schemes and visionary projects. In the 
effort to realize the conception of a perfect education, we are apt to forget 
tiiat there is no such thing as absolute perfection in the matter, that all 
excellence is relative, and that the highest recommendation of any plan is 
that it is at once practicable and adjusted to the wants and condition of 
those for whom it is provided. A system of public instruction, like the form 
of government, must spring from the manners, maxims, habits and associa-|| 
tions of the people. It must penetrate their character, constitute an 
element of their national existence, be a portion of themselves, if it would 
Bot be suspected as an ali^ or distrusted as a spy. The success of the 
Prussian scheme is ascribed by Cousin to the circumstance, that it existed 
in the manners and customs of the country before it was enacted into law. 
It was not a foreign graft, but the natural offshoot of popular opinion and 
practice. It is an easy thing to construct a theory, when nothing is to be 
done but to trace the coherences and dependencies of thought ; but it is not 
80 easy to make thought correspond to reality, or to devise a plan which 
ehall overlook none of the difficulties and obstructions in the way of suc- 
cessful application. In the suggestions which I have to offer, I shall en- 
deavour to keep steadily in view the real wants of the citizens of this 
Commonwealth, and avoiding all crotchets and metaphysical abstractions, 
shall aim exclusively at what experience, or the nature of the case, demon- 
strates to be practicable. I have no new principles to ventilate, but I shall 
think myself happy if I can succeed in setting in a clearer light, or vin- 
dicating ^m prejudice and misconstruction, the principles which have 
already been embodied in our laws. It is, perhaps, not generally known 
that the legislation of South Carolina contemplates a scheme of public 
instruction as perfect in its conception of the end, as it is defective in its 
provision of the means. The order, too, in which the attention of the Legis- 
lature has been turned to the various branches of the subject, though not 
the most popular or the most obvious, is precisely the order of their relative 
importance. It began where it ought to have begun, but unfortunately 
stopped where it ought not to have stopped. To defend what it has already 
done and stimulate it to repentance for what it has not done, is the principal 
motive of this communication. 

Permit me, in pursuance of thia design, to direct the attention 
of your Excellency to the nature, operation and defects of the system 



among us. His system consists of the South Carolina College, estab- 
lished in/ 1801, of the Free Schools, established in 1811, and of the 
Arsenal and Citadel Academies, which have crept into existence by the 
connivance, without any statute, of the Le^slature, defining their end and 
aim. This series of institutions is evidently adjusted without, perhaps, any 
conscious purpose of doing so, to the three-fold division of education, in so 
far as it depends upon instruction, into liberal, elementaiy and professional. 
The College is to ftirnish the means of liberal, the Free Schools of elemen- 
tary, and the Arsenal and Citadel Academies of that department of 
professional education which looks to the arts of practical life, especially 
those of the soldier. For the liberal or learned professions, those of law, 
physic and divinity, no provision has been made. The College undertakes 
to give the same kind of instruction which is given by the Faculty of Arts 
. and Philosophy in the Universities of Europe. Our Military Academies, 
with a slight change in their organization, might be converted into scientific 
schools ; and free schools are, or were designed to be, substantially the same 
as the elementary and grammar schools of England. The scheme, as here 
developed, though far from ftdfilling the logical requirements of a complete 
system of public instruction, is amply sufficient, if adequately carried out, 
to meet the real wants of our people. The kind and degree of education, 
for which there is any serious or extensive demand, is what is provided for. 
/ To make the system logically complete, there would have to be a successiola 
of institutions, individually perfect, and yet harmoniously codperating to a 
general result, which, taking the man at the very dawn of his powers, shall 
be able to carry him up to the highest point of their expansion, and fit him 
for any employment in which intelligence and thought are the conditions of 
success. It should supply the means to every individual in the community 
of becoming trained and prepared for his own peculiar destiny — it should 
overlook no class — ^it should neglect no pursuit. It may be doubted whether 
a scheme so comprehensive in its plan is desirable — ^it is quite certain that 
it is not practicable. The Legislature has done wisely in confining its 
arrangements to liberal and elementary education. It has aimed, by a pre- 
liminary discipline, to put the individual in a condition to educate himseff 
for the business of his life, except where his calling involves an application 
of scientific knowledge which does not enter into the curriculum of general 
instruction. In that case it has made a special provision. I see then no 
improvement that can be made in the general features of our scheme — ^it is 
as perfect in its conception as the wants and condition of our people will . 
justify. All that the Legislature should aim at is the adjustment of the 
details, and the better adaptation of them to the end in view. 

I. The first in the order of establishment, as well as the first in the order 
of importance, is the Oollkqs. Devofted to the interests of general, in 



contradistinction from professional education, its design is to cultivate the 
mind without reference to any ulterior pursuits. "The student is considered 
as an end to himself; his perfection, as a man simply, being the aim of his 
education/' The culture of the mind, however, for itself, contributes to 
its perfection as an instrument, so that general education, while it directly 
prepares and qualifies for no special destination, indirectly trains for every 
vocation in which success is dependent upon intellectual exertion. It has 
taught the mind the use of its powers, and imparted . those habits without 
which its powers would.be useless. It makes men, and consequently pro- 
motes every enterprise in which men are to act. 

General education being the design of a OtUege, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of its organization are easily deduced. 

1. The selection of studies must be made, not with reference to 
the comparative importance of their matter, or the practical value of 
the knowledge, but with reference to their influence in unfolding and 
strengthening the powers of the mind ; as the end is to improve mind, the 
fitness for the end is the prime consideration. "As knowledge,'' says Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, * "(man being now considered as an end to himself,) is only 
valuable as it exercises, and by exercise, develops and invigorates the 
mind ; so a university, in its liberal fiwjulty, should especially prefer those 
objects of study which call forth the strongest and most unexclusive energy 
of thought, and so teach them too, that this energy shall be most ftdly 
elicited in the student. For speculative knowledge, of whatever kind, is 
only profitable to the student, in his liberal cultivation, inasmuch as it sup- 
plies him with the object and occasion of exerting his faculties ; since pow- 
ers are only developed in proportion as they are exercised ; that is, put 
forth into energy, lie mere possession of scientific truths is, for its own 
sake, valueless; and education is only education, inasmuch as it at once deter- 
mines and enables the student to educate himself." Hence the introduction 
of studies upon the ground of their practical utility is,^ro tanto, subversive 
of the College. It is not its office to make planters, mechanics, lawyers, 
physicians or divines. < It has nothing directly to do with the uses of know- 
ledge. Its business is with minds, and it employs science only as an 
instrument for the improvement and perfection of mind. With it the habit 
of sound thinking is more than a thousand thoughts. When, therefore, the 
question is asked, as it often is asked by ignorance and empiricism, what 
is the use of certain departments of the College curriculum, the answer 
should turn, not upon the benefits which, in after life, may be reaped from 
hese pursuits, but upon their immediate subjective influence upon the 
cultivation of the human faculties. They are selected in preference to 
others, because they better train the mind. It cannot be too earnestly 



* IHscUBsions on Philosophy, &c., p. 677. 



inculcated that knowledge is not the principal end of College instruction,"^ 
but habits. The acquisition of knowledge is the necessary result of those 
exercises which terminate in habits^ and the maturitj of the habit is meas- 
ured by the degree and accuracy of the knowledge. But still the habits are 
the main thing. 

2. In the next place it is equally important that the whole course of studies 
be rigidly exacted of every student. Their value as a discipline depends alto- 
gether upon their being studied^ and every college is defective in its arrange 
ments which fails to secure^ as fajras legislation can secure it, this indispensable 
condition of success. Whatever may be the case in Europe^ it is found 
from experience in this country, that nothing will avail without the authority 
of law. The curriculum must be compulsory, or the majority of students 
will neglect it. All must be subjected to catechetical examinations in the 
lecture room, and all must undergo the regular examinations of their classes, 
as the condition of their residence in College. The moment they are ex- 
empted from the stringency of this rule, all other means lose their power 
upon the mass of pupils. Much may be accomplished by rewards, and by 
stimulating the spirit of competition, and great reliance should be placed 
upon them to secure a high standard of attainment ; but in most men, the 
love of ease is stronger thsm ambition, and indolence a greater luxury than 
thought. ^^ For, whilst mental effort is the one condition of all menteJ im- 
provement, yet this effort is at first and for a time painftd; positively painful, 
in proportion as it is intense, and comparatively painful, as it abstracts 
from other and positively pleasurable activities. It is painful because its 
energy is imperfect, difficult, forced. But, as the effort is gradually per- 
fected, gradually fiwjilitated, it becomes gradually pleasing ; and when, finally 
perfected, that is, when the power is fully developed, and the effort changed 
into a spontaneity, becomes an exertion absolutely easy, it remains purely, 
intensely and alone unsatiably pleasurable. For pleasure is nothing but the 
concomitant or reflex of the unforced and unimpeded enei^ of a natural 
faculty or acquired habit; tiie degree and permanence of pleasure being also 
in proportion to the intensity and purity of the mental energy. The great 
postulate in education is, therefore, to induce the pupil to enter and perse- 
vere in such a course of effort, good in its result and delectable, but primarily 
and in itself irksome." * The argument of necessity helps to reconcile him 
to the weariness of study — ^what he feels that he must do he will endeavor to 
do with grace, and as there is no alternative, he will be more open to the gene- 
rous and manly influences which the rewards and distinctions of the College 
are suited to exert. There are always causes at work, apart from the repul- 
siveness of intellectual labour, to seduce the student from his books; and 
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bef(pre his habiti^ are yet f<«iiied and the loYe of stadj grouaded imto Yob 
nature^ it is of the utmost coiisequeBoe to keep these causes in check. No 
other motives will be sttfficieut witlioat the eompulsioQ jof law. Go-opexatiiig 
with thiS; there are many others which^ if they do not positiyely sweet^i hia 
toil^ may help to mitigate the agony of thought. 

I have insisted upon tlas pemt^ because it is the point in regard to which 
the most dangerous innovations are to be apprehended. Two changes have 
at different times be^n pax)po8ed, ^le of which would be absolut^y fatal, 
and jthe otheir seriously detrimenta}; to the interests of the OoSege as a 
place of liberal edmcataoA. The first is to convert it mto a coUeetion (d 
ittdependent schools, eac^ of which shall be complete i|t itself, it being lefk 
i0 the choice of the student what sdiodb he shall enter. The other is to 
lemit the obligation of , iJie wh<de course ia reference to a certain dbuss of 
students, and allow th^u to pursue such parts of it as they may ckooBe. 
In relation to the first, young men are incompetent to |>ronouace beforehand 
what studies are subjectively the most beneficial. It requires tho^ who 
have experienced the disciplinary power of different studies to determine 
their relative value. Only a scholar can say what will make a scholar. . The 
experience of the world has settled down YqK)n a certain class and order of 
studies, and the verdict of ages and generalioBS is not to be set aside by the 
oi^ces, whims or prejudices of those who are not even able to compreh^id 
the main end of education? Lx the next place, if our undergraduates -wen 
fompetent to form a judgment, their natural love of indolence and ease 
would, in the majority of cases, lead them to exclude those very studies 
which are the most improving, precisely because they are so ; ih&t is, be* 
oause, in themselves and in the method of teaching them, ihey involve a 
degree and intensity of mental exercise, which is positively painful. Self^ 
denial is not natural to man ; and he manifests but little acquaintance with 
human nature, who presumes as a matter of course, that the will will 
choose what the judgment commends. Video mdiora proboque dete- 
riora ^qvor, is more preeminently true of the young ik«a ike old. They 
are the creatures of impdse. Permit them to select their own stu<]^es, and 
the majority will select those that are thought to be tibe easiest^ 1%« 
principle of choice will be the v^ opposite of that upon which the eliciencrf 
of a study depends. Experience is decisive on this point. What creates 
more trouble in the interior mani^mefit of our Colleges than the constant 
desire of the pupib to evade recitation ? And is it not universally found 
that the Departments which are the most popular, are those which least tadc 
the energies of the student ? I do not say that the Professors who fill these 
Departments afe themselves most respected. That will d^end upon thesr 
merits, and in matters of this sort the judgments of the young are gene- 
sdly right. But easy exercises are preferred; simply because they do not 



taxtfaemiad. Tjbe praotieal ptoblem with the i^ass of stmdents is — the 
leagt work and easiest done. Is it easy^ is it shorty these are the questions 
which are first asked abont a lesson. I must, therefore, consider any 
attempt to relax the compolsoiy feature of the College course, as an infalli- 
ble expedient for ^grading education. The College will cease to train. 
It may be a place for literary trifler&, but a place for students it cannot be. 
There is much in a name, and the change here condemned is delusively 
sought to be insinuated under the pretext of converting the College into a 
University. This latter title sounds more imposingly, and carries the 
appearance of greater dignity. But the truth is, there is hardly a more 
equivocal word in the language. " In iis proper and original meaning," an 
Sir Wm. Hamilton* has satirfaetorily shown, " it denotes simply the whole 
members of a hodyiy (generally incorporated body,) of persons teaching and 
learning one or more departments of knowledge/^ In its ordinary accep- 
tation in this country it is eath^ synonymous with College, as an institution of 
higher education — and in this sense we are already a University— or it 
denotes a College with Professional schools attached. It is ^elear, however,^ 
that the iiitroduction of the Faculties of Law, Medicine and Theology^ 
necessitates no change in the Faculty <rf Philosophy and Arts. It is not 
necessary to make general education voluntary, in order to provide for 
professional instnictaon. There is consequently nothing in the name, or in 
the nature of the case, which d^nands a fundamental change in the system^ 
in order that the Soath Carolina College may become the South Carolina 
University. For myself, I am content with our present title, and if it 

* Discussions, p. 479. To tie quotation in the text may be added the following 
passage from the same page : "The word tmiveriiteta^ in the common language of 
Kome, is equally a^tplicable to perstms 9aa.^ to things. In the technical language of 
tbe civil law, it was, in Kke manner, applied to both. In the former signifieatiooa, 
(convertible with collegium,) it denoted a pl^iralitj of persona associated for a con- 
tinued, purpose, and may be inadequately rendered by society^ company y corporatum; 
in the latter, it denoted a certain totality of individual things, constituted either by 
&e mutual relation to a certain common end, (universitas factiy) or by a mere legal 
fiction, (univerti$as juris,) In the language of the middle ages, it was applied either 
loosely to any understood class of persons, or strictly (in the acceptation of the 
Roman law) to a public incorporation, more especially (as equivalent with communUas) 
to the members of a municipality, or to the members of a >^ general study." In this 
last application it was, however, not uniformly of the same amount; and its meaning 
was, for a considerable period, determined by the words with which it was connected. 
Thus it was used to denote either (and this was its more usual meaning) the whole 
body of teachers a&d learners, or the whole body of learners, or the whole body* of 
teachers and learners, divided either by faculty or by country, or by both together. 
But no one instance can, we are confident, be adduced, in which (we mean until ii» 
original and proper signification had been forgotten) it is employed for a 8oho<d 
teaching, or privileged to teach, and grant degrees, in all the faculties." 
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promises less, I am sure that it will accomplish more, than the new title with 
the corresponding change. As to the expediency of adding the Faculties 
of Law and Medicine (Theology is out of the question) to the present 
' organization, I have only to say, that it will multiply and complicate the 
difficulties of the internal management of the Institution, without securing 
any increased proficiency in thiese departinents of knowledge ; that is, if 
there is to be any real connection between the Faculty of Arts and those 
of Jjaw and Medicine. I dread the experimentTj I think it better that 
the Professions should be left to provide for themselves, than that a multi- 
tude of inexperienced young men should be brought together, many of 
whom are comparatively free from the restraints of discipline, and yet have 
an easy and ready access to those who are more under law. The very liberty 
of the resident would be a temptation to the under-graduates. I have no 
objection, however, to the founding of Professional Schools by the State. 
All that I am anxious for is that, they should not be so connected with the 
College as that the members of all the schools should reside together.. To 
be under a conmion government is impossible, to be under a different 
government would breed interminable confusion and disorder. That 
sort of nominal connection which requires that all medical and law degrees 
should be conferred by the authorities of the College, and which is perfectly 
consistent with the law and medical schools being established in a different 
place, would, of course, be harmless. But this difficulty might arise; the 
College would be unwilling to confer any degree without a liberal educa- 
tion — ^it could not, without abjuring the veiy principles of its existence, 
grant its honours upon mere professional attainment. 

With respect to the other change, that of allowing students, under certain 
circumstances, to pursue a partial course, it is evidently contradictory to the 
fundamental end of the College. These students are not seeking knowledge 
for the sake of discipline, but with reference to ulterior uses. They come 
not to be trained to tMnky but to learn to act in definite department of 
exertion. It is professional^ not liberal education which they want. The 
want I acknowledge ought to be gratified — it is a demand which should be 
supplied. But the College is not the place to do it. That was founded for 
other purposes, and it is simply preposterous to abrogate its constitution out 
of concessions to a necessity, because the necessity happens to be real. 
What, therefore, ought to be done is not to change the nature of the College, 
but, leaving that untouched to do its own work, to organize schools with 
special reference to this class of wants. We have the elements of such an 
organization in the Arsenal and Citadel Academies. Let these be con- 
verted into seminaries of special education — ^which will only be an extension 
of their present plan — and they will form tiat intermediate class of schools 
betwixt the elementary and the College, which the circumstances of every 
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civilized community, in proportion to the complication of its interests, 
demand. 

These changes in the College have been favoured on the ground that 
they will increase its numbers. But the success of the College is not to be ' 
estimated by the numbers in attendance, but by the numbers educated. It 
should never include more than those who are seeking a liberal education, 
and if it includes all of these, whether they be fifty or two hundred, it is 
doing the whole of its appropriate work* No doubt, by the changes in ques- 
tion, our catalogue might be increased two or three fold, but we should not 
educate a single individual more than we educate now. Numbers in them- 
selves are nothing, unless they repr,esent those who are really devoted 
to the business of the place. What real advantage would it be to have four 
or fiye hundred pupils matriculated here, if some remained only a few 
months, others remained longer in idleness, and out of the whole number, 
only four or five applied for a degree. That four or five would be the true 
criterion of success. The real question, I insist, i& how many graduate. 
That is the decisive point. As long as we receive the whole numb^ of 
young men in the State, who are to be liberally educated, whether that 
number be greater or smaller, we are doing all that we were appointed to do, 
or that we can be legitimately expected to do; and a decline in numbers is 
not a necessary proof of the declension of the ColJLege, it may be only a proof 
that the demand is ceasing for higher instruction. The work, however, to 
be done loses none of its importance in consequence of the failure to appre- 
ciate its value; and the remedy is not to give it up and yield to empirical 
innovations, but to persevere, in faith and patience, relying upon time as the 
great teacher of wisdom. 

3. Another cardinal principle in the organization of the College is the 
independence of its teachers. They should be raised above all temptation 
of catering for popularity, of degrading the standard of education for the 
sake of the loaves aud fishes. They should be prepared to officiate as 
Priests in the temple of learning, in pure vestments, and with hands unstained 
with a bribe. It has been suggested that if the stipends of the Professors 
were made dependent upon the number of pupils, the strong motive of per- 
onal interest, added to the higher incentives which they are expected to 
feel, would increase their efficiency, by stimulating their zeal»-and activity. 
They would be anxious to achieve a reputation for the College which would en- 
able it to command students . This argument proceeds upon a hypothesis which, 
I am ashamed to say, my own experience pronounces to be false. In the 
state of things in this country there is a constant conflict between the gov- 
ernment of the College and the candidates for its privileges, the one 
attempting to raise, and the other to lower, the standard of admission, and 
every effort of the Faculty in the right direction is met with a determined 
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resifiitance. It is not to be presumed that young men, at the age of 
our undergraduates generally, should have any steady and precise notions 
of the nature of education. A College is a College, and when they are de- 
bating the question, wtither they shall go, the most important items in th« 
calculation are, not the efficiency, but the cheapness of the place, and the 
ghortness of the time within which a degree may be obtained. The eonse-' 
quence is that no College can resist the current, unless its teachers are 
independent. In that case they may stand their ground — and though they 
can never hope to equal ffeebler institutions in numbers, they will still 
accomplish a great work, and confer a lasting benefit on society. The Sbuth 
Carolina College has raised her standard. She has procljamed her purpose 
to be, TO EDUCATE WELL, and I should deplore any measure that might 
remotely tend to drive her from this position. The true security for the ability 
of the professorif^ corps is not to be spught in starving them, or in making 
them scramble for a livelihood, but in the competency, zeal and integrity of the 
body that appoints them, and in the strict responsibility to which they are 
held. An impartial Board of overseers, to elect feithful and turn out incom- 
petent men, a Board that has the nerve to do its duty, will be a stronger check 
upon indolence and inefficiency, than an empty larder. The motive of 
necessity may lead them to degrade instruction to increase their fees ; the 
motive of responsibility to a body thait can appreciate their labours, will 
always operate in the right direction. 

*' Let this ground, therefore," says Bacon, * " be laid that all works are 
overcome by amplitude of reward, by soundness of direction, and by the 
conjunction of labours. The first multiplieth endeavour, the second pre- 
venteth error, and the third supplieth the frailty of man. But the principal 
of these is direction." So fer as the undergraduates are concerned I think 
that all these coilditions of success are measurably fulfilled in the present 
arrangements of the College ; bs much so as the general state pf education 
will allow. No changes in this respect are desirable. But the interests of 
higher education demand something more than that culture " in passage," 
as Bacon expresses it, which is all that is contemplated in provisions for un- 
dergraduates. Our work stops with the degree. We have no fouridations 
upon which scholars may be placed, "tending to quietness and privateness of 
life, and discffarge of cares and troubles." We are wanting in facilities for 
'^ conjunctions" of learned men; and consequently the only persons whose 
business it is to keep pace with the higher intelligence of the age, are the 
few professors who are eimployed in the work of instruction. With only 
such means we must Mi behind in the march of improvement. There must 
be more competition, more leisure, more freedom 'firom distracting cares. 

* Bacon's Work8,^yol. 2nd. p. 90. Montagu's Edition. 
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"This I take to be/* says the great writer from whom I love to quote""; "a 
great cause that hath hindered the profession of learning^ because these fun- 
dapiental knowledges have been studied but in passage. For if you will 
have a tree bear more fruit than it hath used to do, it is not any thing you 
can do to the boughs, but it is the stirring of the earth, and putting new 
mould about the roots, that must work it." . 

I do not look to the Legislature to supply this deficiency. Other demands 
more immediate and urgent must first be met, aad to meet them adequately 
will make a heavy draft upou its resources. But I do look to private lib- 
erality. Many of the ^undations in Oxford and Cambridge have arisen 

om this source. The Northern Colleges are indebted for the largest part 
of their funds to the same cause. Why should not some portion of the 
Southern wealth take the same direction ? Are we wanting in the love of 
knowledge, in the spirit of charity, and in zeal for the honour and prosperity 
of the State ? I cannot account for the remissness and apathy of our rich 
planters and merchants, and professional men, in any other way, than that 
this form of generosity has not been the habit of the country. I had 
hoped that your example, and the example of Col. Hampton would have 
^ven an impetus to this matter, and \ shall not despair until I see the result 
of the festival which is proposed to be celebrated in honour of the 50th anni- 
versary of the College. A body of learned men, devoted to the pursuit of 
fundamental knowledges, is what more than every thing else is now needed, 
to complete our system. There is wealth enough in private coflFers, and 
liberality enough in the hearts of our citizens, to supply the want, if public 
interest could only be elicited in the subject. There prevails an impression 
that the annual appropriations of the Legislature are amply suf&cient for cdl 
the ends of a College— it is forgotten that these appropriations contemplate 
it entirely as a place of teaching,, and not the residence of scholars. In this 
latter aspect we are wholly dependent upon private generosity. 

The advantages to the College, and to the State, and to the whole 
country, of such a body of resident scholars cannot be estimated. They 
might, in various ways, assist in the business of discipline and instruction — 
they would famish a constant supply of materials for new professors — they 
would give tone and impulse to the aspirations and efforts of the young men 
gathered around them, and diffuse an influence, which, silently and imper- 
ceptibly concurring in the formation of that powerful and mysterious com- 
bination of separate elements called public opinion, would tell upon every 
handet in the land. "For, if men judge that learning should be referred to 
action, they judge well ; but in this they fall into the error described in 
the ancient fable; in which the other parts of the body did suppose the 

* Bacon's Works, voL 2nd, p. 98. Montagu's Edition. 
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stomach had been idle, because it neither performed the office of motion, as 
the limbs do, nor of sense, as the head doth -, but yet, notwithistanding, it is 
the stomach that digesteth and distribnteth to all the rest ; so if any man 
think philosophy and universality to be idle studies, he doth not consider 
that all professions are from thence served and supplied."* This homely 
illustration sets thfe question of utility in its true light, and if I could im- 
press upon the community, as it exists in my own mind, the deep and earn- 
est sense of the importance of this feature in the organization of the Col- 
lege, the lack of means would soon cease to be an impediment in keeping 
pace with the highest culture of the age. It would soon be found that 
wealth has no more tendency to contract the mind in South Carolina, than * 
in Massachusetts and New York, and that there are merchant princes in 
Charleston as well as in Boston. Who will begin the work ? Who shall 
set the first iexample of a foundation of ten or twenty thousand dollars, 
devoted to th$ support of genius in reflecting light and glory upon the 
State ? It is devoutly to be hoped that something more substantial than 
echo will answer who. 

But as there are those who admit, in general, the advantages of a high 
standard of liberal education, and the consequent importance of such in- 
stitutions as the College, and yet doubt the wisdom of the policy which 
directly connects them with the State, a more distinct consideration of this 
question will nof be out of place here. The grounds of doubt are twofold. 

1. The College, it is said, is for the benefit of the few, and therefore, should 
not be supported by the taxes of the many — what comes from all should 
be for all. What is for a class should be by a class. This is the substance 
of the clamour, by which, ignorance and vulgar ambition, and above all, a 
pretended regard for the rights and interests of the masses, are constantly 
endeavoring to steal away the hearts of the people from what, justly con- 
sidered, is the bulwark of their liberties, and the strongest safeguard of 
their honour and respectability. Hence the cry that the College is an aris- 
tocratic institution ; a resort for the rich, exclusive of the poor. 
y*The other ground is, that education, in its very nature, belongs to the 
church, or to private enterprise- — that it includes elements which l\e beyond 
the jurisdiction of the State, and that, therefore, the State has no right to 
interfere with it. These objections, I think, embody the strength of what- 
ever opposition is expressed or felt to the College as a public foundation. 

la reference to the first, let it be admitted that the number of those who 
participate in the privileges of the College is, and must necessarily be, limi- 
ted. It is, of course, impracticable, even if it were desirable, that eveiy 
young man in the State should receive a liberal education. Some must be 

*Baoon'B Works, vol 2, p. 98, Montagu's Edit. 
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excluded. The very notion of their being excluded implies that they do 
not share in the immediate advantages of the College. But then the ques 
tion arises^ what is the prvnciple of exclusion^ so far as the College is Con- 
cerned ? * If that principle is directly based upon difference in fortune^ then 
there is ground of complaint ; otherwise none. Does the College reject pny 
hecattse they are poor; does it admit any hecdtLse they are rich? Does it 
recognize any distinction between rich ajrd poor ? Who will venture, upon 
such an allegation ? And yet it is only by making wealth the ground of 
admission^. and povei'ty the ground of exclusion^ that the Cdl^ge can be 
justly charged with aristocK^ic tendencies. It is notorious thai-t the only 
question which the College aaks, as the qualification for admission to its 
immunities; is in relation to the fitness of the candidates to enter upon its 
pursuits. All who are prepared to comply with its requisitions are wel- 
come to its halls, whether rich or poor. Poverty may, indeed, be a remote 
and accidental cause of exclusion,' as it incapacitates for acquiring the fitness 
which the College exacts, and which is absolutely indispensable to the ends it 
has in view. But in these cases, it is liot the poverty which the College con- 
aders,but the ignorance and want of preparatory training. There are also 
expe7bse$ incident to a College course which put it out of the power of those 
who are absolutely without funds to pursue it. A man must be fed and 
clothed and warmed; and the comforts of life do not usually come without 
money ; and if he cannot afford the necessary expenses himself, and his 
friends will not afford them for him, all that can be 6aid is, that Providence 
has cut him off from a liberal education. He is not in a condition to reap 
the advantages of personal residence within the College walls. But the 
principle of exclusion, so fax as the College is concerned, is not a class 
principle, but one which necessarily results from i^e nature and end of 
its institution; It is founded exclusively for a certain kind and. degree of 
education, and it opens its doors to all, without exception, who are prepared 
for its instructions, and can sustain the expenses necessarily incident to a 
residence firom home. It shuts its doord upon none, but upon those who 
hut them upon themselves, or against whwn Providence has closed them. 

a free College means a College absolutely without expense, we must wait * 
for the realization of such a dream until the manifestation of that state in 
which our bodies shall cease to be flesh and blood, and such homely articles 
as food, raiment and fuel, be no longer needed. But if an institution is 
not, ij>so facto f aristocratic, because the members of it have to pay for their 
victuals and clothes, then the Soi^h Carolina College is not an aristocratic 
or class institution. It might not be improper to inquire whether in those 
institutions, whose glory it is to be par eminence institutions for the vulgar, 
it is pretended that the pupils have absolutely nothing to pay. Can a stark 
beggar get through them without help ? If not, poverty and wealth have 
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tbe same remote and indirect inflnenoe m deta?miiaiig wko shall participate 
in their privileges;, as thej haye in the South Carolina Gc^lege. 

From a somewhaj; careful iaquify, too, I am iiieUned to the opinion, that 
none, however poor^ ever fail to get through Oollege, who have been ena- 
bled, either bj their own exertions or the asaistiftne^ of others^ to prepare 
for College. lam saxe the number is very i»iiall. Henee of all /charges 
tha;t the imagination can conoeire, that of educating only the rich is the 
most idle and ridiculous. Most of our students,, as a matter of fact, are 
from families in moderate cirqumstanees ; many ai^ absolutely poor, either 
expending their whole living upon their minds, or toiling in vacations to 
acq^^ire the means of defraying their expenses, or sustained by the eleemosy^ 
nary foundations of t'he College, or by the assistance of the College Societies, 
or by private, libeieality. The pubUo sentiment of the students speaks vo- 
lumes upon this point. If ihere were anything in the g^ua or organiza- 
tion of the Institution which distinguished it as^ the College of the richj 
there would be a corresponding pride of aristocracy among the young men, 
and the poor woul^ be avoided, insulted or shunned as a jm^auum valgus* 
They would be branded by public opinion as men who were out of their place ; 
as upstarts, who were aspiring to the privileges of their betters. This would 
be necessitated as the common feeling by the organio principle of the body. 
But what is the truth ? I have no hesitation in. affirming, that if. there be a 
place mo^e than any other where the poor are honoured and respected, wheie 
indigence, if coupled with any degree of merit^ is an infallible passport to 
favour, that place is the South Carolina College. It may be preeminently ' 
called the poor man's College in the sens^ that poverty is no reproach with- 
in its walls — no bar to its highest honours and most tempting rewards, 
either among prq&ssors or students. On the contrary, if there is a prejti- 
dice at all, it is against the rich ; and i^m loug observation and experience, 
I am prepared to affirm, that no spirit receives a sterner, stron^r, more in- 
dignant rebuke within these walls than the pride and vanity of wealth. 
Let any young man presume upon his fortune and undertake to put on airs, 
and the whole College pounces down upon him with as Uttle mercy and as 
. much avidity, as the jackdaws iu the £Etble, upon their aspiring fellow, who 
was decked in the peacock's feathers. 

No doubt there are many whose circumstances preclude them from the 
first steps of a liberal education, and who, yet, have the capacity to receive 
it, and who> if educated, might reflect lasting honour upon the State. But, 
unfortunately, from ihte imperfect and inefficient condition of the free 
schools, these poor children can %ever be distinguished. One advantage of 
a more adequate scheme of public instaruction will be that of bringing in- 
digent merit to the Mght. Bor such cases there ought to be the most ample 
provision. " This,*' in th^ words of Cousin, ^^ is a sacred duty we owe to 
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talent — a duty which must be fulfilled, eren at the risk of being sometimes « ' ' 
mistaken." The State should either endow scholarships, or extemporize 
appropriations to meet the cases of those who, when public schools shall 
have been established^ shall be reported as Tf orthy of a liberal education by 
their earlier teachers. And beyond this, as the same writer observes, it is 
not desirable that it should provide for the higher instruction of the poor. 

So much for the limitation of the immediate benefits of the College. 
They are confined to comparatively a few, simply because it is comparative- 
ly a few that are in a condition to receive them. But then the important 
point is — ^and it is a point which ought never to be forgotten, though it is 
systematically overlooked by those who are accustomed to decry the College 
— ^that these benefits are imparted, not for the sake of the few, but for the 
interest of the many — ^the good of the State at large. Those who are edu- ^ 
cated, are educated not for themselves, but for the advantage of the Com- 
monwealth as a whole. Every scholar is regarded as a blessing — a great 
public benefit — ^and for the sake of the general influence that he is qualified 
to exert, the State makes provisions for his training. It is because '' the 
proper education of youth contributes greatly to the prosperity of society,'' 
that it " ought to be an object of legislative attention." The many, there- 
fore, are not taxed for the few, but the few arie trained for exalted usefulness 
and extensive good to the many. If the Legislature had in view only the 
interests of those who are educated, and expended its funds in reference to 
their good, considered simply as individuals, there would be just ground of 
complaint ; but when it is really aiming at the prosperity of the whole 
community, and uses these individuals .as means to an end, there is nothing 
limited or partial in its measures. It is great weakness tp suppose that ^ 
nothing can contribute to the general good, the immediate ends of which 
are not realized in the case of every individual. Are light houses con- 
structed only for the safety of the benighted mariners who may be actually 
guided by their lamps ? or are they reared for the security of navigation^ 
the interests of commerce, and through these, the interests of society at 
large. 

There is no way of evading the force of this argument but by flatly de- 
nying that an educated class is a public good. If there are any among us 
who are prepared' to take this ground, and to become open advocates of bar- 
barism, I have nothing to say to them ; but, for the sake of those who may 
be seduced by a sophistry which they cannot disentangle, I offer a few re- 
flections. 

In the first place, the educated men, in every community, are the real 
elements of steady and consistent progress- They are generally in advance 
of their generation; light descends from them to their inferiors, and by a grad- 
ual and imperceptible influence emanating from the solitary speculatioDH^ it 
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may be, of their secret hours, the whole texture of society is modified, a 
wider scope is given to its views and a loftier end to its measures. They are 
the men who sustain and carry forward the complicated movements of a re- 
fined civilization — ^the real authors of the changes which constitute epochs 
! in the social elevation of the race. Pitt could not understand, and Fox re- 
'' fiised to read the masterly speculations of, Adam Smith upon flie W^th 
^ of Nations; He was ahead of his age; The truth gradually worked its 
way^ however, into the minds of statesmen and legislators, and now^ no 
one is held to be fit ibr any public employment, who is not Imbued with the 
princij)les of Political Economy. The thoughts of a retired thinker, once 
iBtet in motion) if they have truth in them, have a principle of lif^ which 
can never be extinguished — ^they may, for a season, be repressed and con- 
fined, but they, finally, like disengaged gases, acquire an intensijty and pow- 
er which defy ajl exposition. They spread throu^ society, leavening first 
its leading^ members, and extending in the shape of results, or maxims, or 
practical conchisions, to every fireside in the land. The solitary scholar, 
wields a lever which raises the whole mass of society. It is a high genera^', 
education which shapes the minds and controLs the opinions of the guiding 
qiiritis of the age ; it is diis which keeps Tip the general tone of society — ^it 
10 at once conservative and progressive. 

The conservative tendency requires to be a little more distinctly pointed 
out. The case is this— the universal activity which general intelligence 
imparts to mind, muist be prolific in schemes and theories, and these are 
likely to be sound or hurtful, according to the completeness of the induc- 
tions or the narrowness of the views, on which they are founded. A half 
truth, or a truth partially apprehended, always has the effect of a lie. A 
high order of culture, with occasi(mal. exceptions, (for profound thinkers 
are sometimes eccentric,) is a security against the iU^gested plans and 
visionary projects, which they are peculiarly tempted to originate, whose 
vision is confined to a contracted horizon, and who are deceived, simply 
because they do not perceive the bearings of a principle in all its applica- 
tions. An educated class expands the field of vision, and serves as a check 
to the irregular impulses and the impetuous innovations of minds, equally 
active, but less enlarged. It protects froiu rashness,, from false maxims^ 
from partial knowledge. It is a security for public order which can hardhf 
be over-estimated — it is the regulator of the great clock of society. General 
iniiBlligence, without hi^ culture to keep it in oheck, will e:semplify the 

ynayim of Pope — 

'< A little leanung is a dangerous tiling/' 

and will prove a greater curse to the State than absolute ignoraaice. It is 
n^ignorance^ but half*knowledge, thait is foil (^ whims »&d orotobets; the 
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prey of izapube and £Einaticisin, and the parent of restless agitation a|id 
ceaseless changer' , It is in the constant play of antagonist forces, the action 
and redaction of the higher and lower culture, that ^the life, health and 
vigour of society consist. General intelligence checks the stagnation of 
ignorance, and a thorough education, the rashness of empiricism. Where 
these prevail there is all the inspiration without th^ contortions of the 
Sibyl* 

In the next place it shoidd not he ouiitted that general education is the 
true source of the elevation of the masses, and '^of the demand for popular 
instruction. Every educated man is a centre of light^ and his example 
and influence create the consciousness of ignorance and thte sense of need, 
from which elementary schools have sprung. Defective culture is never 
conscious of itself until it is brought into contact with superior power. 
There may be a conviction of ignorance in reference to special things, and a 
desire of knowledge as the means of accomplishing particula^-^hds. But 
the need of intellectual improvement on its own account never is awakened 
spontaneously. We never lament our inferiority to angels. The reason is> 
we are not brou^t into contact with jfchem, and are consequently not sensi- 
ble of the disparity that easts. If we had examples before us of angelic 
amplitude of mind, the contrast [would force upon us a lively impres- 
sion of the lowness of our intellectual level. If we had never been accus- 
tomed to any other light but that of the stars, we should never have dreamed 
of the sun, nor felt the absence of his rays as any real evil. The positive 
in the order bf thought is before the privative. We must know the good 
in order to understand the evilj we must be familiar with day to compre- 
hend night and darkness. Hence it is that civilization never has been and 
never can be of spontaneous growth among a people. It has always been 
an inheritance or an importation. If men had been originally created ^va- 
ges, they would aH have been savages to-day. Those ingenious theories'* 
which undertake, from principles of human nature, to explain the history 
0f man's progress from barbaarism to refinement, are nothing better than 
speculative romiances. They are contradicted by Experience, as well as by 
the laws of the human mind. Philosophy coincides with the Bible, man 
was created in the image of Gk>d, aoid the rudeness and coarseness of un- 
civilized communities are states of degradation into which he has aposta. 
tized and sunk, and not his primitive and original condition. Civilization 
has migrated &om <me centre to 'ano<&er, has found its way among barba- 
rians and savages, and reared &em to something of their forfeited inheri- 
tance, but, in every sudi instance, it has been introduced from without, ^t 
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^ See some excellent remarks on tliis sabject in Preddent Walk^nr's In&affxni 
Pisooorse. 
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has never developed itself from within. Where all is darkness, whence is 
the light to spring ? ,What planet is the source of the rays that shine on 
it ? Hence it is knowledge which creates the demand for knowledge — 
which causes ignorance to be felt as an evil, and hence it is the education, 
in the first instance, of the few, which has awakened the strong desire for 
the illumination of the many. Let knowledge, however, become stagnant — 
let no provision be made for the constant activity of the highest order of 
minds in the highest spherep of speculation, and the torpor would be com- 
municated downwards, until the whole community was benumbed. The 
thinkers in the most abstract departments of speculation keep th€ whole of 
society in motion, and upon its . motion depends its progress. Scholars, 
therefore, are the real benefactors of the people — ^and he does more for 
popular education who founds a University, than he who institutes a com- 
plete and adequate machinery of common schools. The reason is obvious — 
the most potent element of public opinion is wanting where only a low form 
of culture obtains — ^the common schools having no example of any thing 
higher before them, would soon degenerate and impart only a mechaiiical 
culture — ^if they did not, which I am inclined to think would be the case, 
from their want of life, if they did not permit the people to relapse into 
barbarism. Colleges, on the other hand, will create the demand for lower 
culture, and private enterprise under the stimulus imparted would not be 
backward in providing for it. The college will diffuse the education of 
principles, of maxims, a tone of thinking and feeling which are of the last 
importance, without the schools — ^iihe schools could never do it without the 
college. If we must dispense with one or the other, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that on <^e score of public good alone, it were wiser to dispense with 
the schools. One sun is better than a thousand stars. There never was, 
there&re, a more grievous error than that the college is in antagonism to 
the interests of the people. Precisely the opposite is the truth — and be- 
cause it is prefimiijently a public good, operating directly or indirectly to 
the benefit of every citizen in the State, the Legislature was originally justi- 
fied in founding, and in still sustaining, this noble institution. It has made 
South Carolina what she is — it has made her people what they are — ^and 
.from her mountains to her seaboard there is not a nook or comer of the 
State that has not shared in its healthful influence. The very cries which 
are coming up from all quarters for the direct instruction of the people, 
cries which none should think of resisting, are only echoes from the college 
-walls. We should never have heard of them, if the state of things had 
pontinued among us, which existed when the college was founded. The 
low country would still have sent its sons to Europe or the North, and the 
up-country would have been content with its fertile lands and invigorating 
hills. 
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The second ground of objection does not deny or diminish the impor- 
tance of the College, or the general advantages of higher education. It only 
affirms that the State is not the proper body for dispensing them. The 
advocates of this negative opinion divide themselves into two classes, one 
maintaining that. Colleges should support themselves — the other that they 
should be supported by endowments under the control of private or ecclesi- 
astical cprporations. The first was the doctrine of Adam Smith, who may 
be rectoned among the ablest opponents of the policy of public education in 
the higher branches of learning. He lays down the thesis, that the demand 
will infellibly create the supply — ^that in science, literature an4 the arts, aa 
in the commodities which minister to the physical comfort and conveniences 
of man, what is wanted will be procured. The double operation of private 
interest, on the oiie hand to obtain, on the other to furnish, will present 
inducements enough to originate all the schools that may be needed to teach 
all . the arts that may be desired. This ingenious reasoner forgot that, in 
the matter of education, as Sir Wm, Halnilton justly remarks,* " demand 
and supply are necessarily coexistent and coextensive-r-that it is education 
which creates the want which education only can satisfy. Those again,'' 
says the same writer, "who, conceding all tiiis, contend that the creation 
and supply of this demand should be abandoned by the State to private 
intelligence and philanthropy are contradicted both by reasoning and fact.'' 
The expensiveness of the machinery which is necessary to ptit in motion a 
higher seminary of learning, renders it hopelessly impossible to make such 
institutions self-suppcwiiug bodies, and the attempt to do so would have no 
other effect than to degrade them into professional or scientific schools, in 
which knowledge is the end, and not the instrument. Hence there is not a 
College or University worthy of the name, either in Europe or America, 
that is capable of sustaining, much less of having founded, its various 
departments of instruction by the patronage it receives. Education has 
always lived on charity. Foundations and endowments, partly from indi- 
viduals, partly from the State, have always been its reliances to supply the 
apparatus with which the machinery is kept in motion. 

As to private corporations, it is certain that the degree of interest which 
is taken in learning for itself, wilL never be adequate to picet fhe exigencies 
of higher education. There must be some stronger principle at work, an 
impulse more general and pervading, in order to touch the chords of private 
liberality and awakien a responsive thriU. There may be extraordinary 
efforts of single men, but these spasmodic contributions will be too rare, 
besides that they may be hampered by unwise restrictions and limitations, 
to answer the ends of a 'College. The only principle which has vitality and 

* Discussions, &C;, p. 637. 
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power enough to keep the stream of private charity steadily turned in the 
direction of education is th^ principle of religion. And hence the true and 
only question iS; does education belong to the Church or State. Into the 
hands of one or the other^ it must &11 or perish. This^ too^ is the great 
practical question among us. The most formidable war against the College 
will be that waged on the principle of its existence. 

I respect the feeling out of which the jealousy of State institutions has 
grown. A godless education is worse than none } and I rejoice that the 
sentiment is well-nigh universal in this countiy, that ar system which ex- 
cludes, the highest and most commanding, the eternal interests of man, must 
be radically defective, whether reference be had to the culture of the individ- 
ual, or to his prosperity and influence in life, Man is essentially a religious 
being, and to make no provision for this noblest element of his nature, to 
ignore and preclude it from any distinct consideration, is to leave him but 
half-educated. The Ancients were accustomed to regard theology as the first 
philosophy, and there is not a people under the sun, whose religion has not 
been the chief inspiration of their literature. Take away the influence 
which this subject has everted upon the human mind^ destroy its contribu- 
tions to the cause of letters, the impulse it has given to the speculations of 
philosophy, and what will be left after these subtractions will be comparar 
tively small in quantity and feeble in Mfe and spirit. We must have reli- 
gion, if we would reach the highest forms of education. This is the 
atmosphere which must surround the mind and permeate all its activities, 
in order that its developement may be free, healthftd and vigorous. S^ence 
languishes, letters pine, refinement is lost, wherever and whenever the 
genius of religion is excluded. Experience has demonstrated that; in 
some form or other, it must enter into every College and pervade every 
department of instruction. No institution has been able to live without it. 
But what right, it is asked, has the State to introduce it ? What right, 
we might ask in return, has the State to exclude it ? The difficulty lies in 
confounding the dogmatic peculiarities of sects with the spirit of religion. 
The State as such knows nothing of sects, but to protect them, but it does 
not follow that the State must be necessarily godless ; and so a College 
knows nothing of denominations except as a feature in the history of the 
human race, but it does not follow that a College must be necessarily athe- 
istic or unchristian. What is wanted is the pervading influencci of religion 
as a life ; the habitual sense of responsibility to God and of the true worth 
and destiny of the soul, which shall give tone to the character, and regulate 
all Uie pursuits of the plaxje. The example, temper, and habitual deport- 
ment of the teachers, co-operating with the dogmatic instructions which 
have been received at the fireside and in the church, and coupled with the 
obligatory observance, except in cases of conscientious scruple, of the pecu- 
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liar duties of the Lord's day, will be found to do more in maintaining the 
power of religion than the constant recitation of the catechism, or the cease- 
less Inculcation of sectarian peculiarities. The difficulty of introducing 
religion is, indeed, rather speculative than practical. When w^ propose to 
teach religion as a science, and undertake by precise boundaries and exact 
statutory provisions, to define what shall and what shall not be taught, when 
by written schemes we endeavour to avoid all the peculiarities of sect and 
opinion without sacrificing the ei^ential interests of religion, the task is 
impossible. The residuum!, after our nice distinctions, ia zero. But why 
introduce religion as a science f Let it come in the character of the Pro- 
fessorSj let it come in the stated worship of the Sanctuary, and let it come 
in the vindication of those immortal records which constitute ^he basis of 
our faith. . ^ 

Leave creeds and confessions to the fireside and church, the home and 
the pulpit. Have godly teachers and you will have^ comparatively a godly 
College. But what security have we that a State College will pay any at- 
tention to the religious character of its teachers? The security of 
public opinion, which, in proportion as the various religious denomina- 
tions do their duty in their own spheres, will become absolutely irresisti- 
ble. Let all the sects combine to support the State College, and they can 
soon create a sentiment which, with the terrible certainty of fate, shall 
tolerate nothing unholy or unclean in its walls. They pan make it religious 
without being sectarian. The true power of the church over these institu- 
tions is not that of direct control, but of moral influence, arising from her 
' direct work upon the hearts and consciences of all the members of the 
c(Mnniunity.| Is it alleged that experience presents us with mournful ex- 
amples of State institutions degenerating into hot-beds of atheism and im- 
piety? It may be promptly replied that the same experience presents 
us with equally mournful examples of church institutions degenerating 
into hot-beds of the vilest heresy and infidelity. And what is more to the 
point, a sound public opinion has never failed to bring these State institu- 
tions back to their proper moorings, while the church institutions have, not 
unfrequently, carried their sects with them and rendered reform impossible. 
In the case of State institutions, the security for religion lies in the public 
opinion of the whole community ) in the case of church institutions, in the 
public opinion of a single denomination, and as the smaller body can more 
easily become corrupt than a larger, as there is a constant play of antago- 
nisms which preserves the health in the one case, while they are wanting in 
the other, it seems clear that a State College, upon the whole, and in the 
long run^ must be safer than any sectarian institution. As long as the 
people preserve their respect for religion, the College can be kept free from 
danger. 
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The principle, too, on whicn the argument for church supervision's 
founded, proves too much. It is assumed that wherever a religious influence 
"becomes a matter of primary importance, there the church has legitimate 
jurisdiction* . "This," it has been well said,* "puts an end to society itself, 
and makes the church the only power that can exist ; since all that is 
necessary is for any ojficer oy any power to be capable of moral effects, or 
influences, in order to put it under the dominion of the church. The 
moral influence of gavernors, judges, presidents, nay, even sheriffs, coroniers, 
or constables, is as real and may be far more extensive than that of school- 
masters. The moral influence of wealth, manners, taste, is immense ; that 
of domestic habits, nay, even personal habits, often decisive." The truth 
is, this species of argument would reduce every interest under the sun to 
the control of the church. It is just the principle on which the authority 
of the Pope over Kings aud States has been assumed -and defended. The 
argument, moreovfer, is one which can be very easily retorted. If, because 
education has a religious element, it must fall within the jurisdiction of the 
church, a fortiori, because it has multiplied secujar elements, it must fall 
within the juri^diqtion of the State. The church is a distinct'corporation — 
Mfiih. distinct , rights and au|;hority. She has direct control over nothing 
that is not spiritual in its piatter and connected with our relations to Jesus 
Christ. She is His kingdom, and her functions are limited to His work as 
the mediator of the covenant and the Saviour of the lost ; and if education, 
in its secular aspects, is not a function pf grace, but of nature, it it belongs 
to man, not as a christian, but simply as a man, then it no more falls with- 
in the jurisdiction of the church, than any other secular work. " The du- 
ties of the State ^are civil, not sacred : the duties of the churAi are sacred, 
not civil. To exclude the dhuroh from the control of general education, and 
to exempt it from the duty of providing the means thereof, it must be shown 
that education is of the nature of religious things, and that the duty of su- 
perintending it is, in its nature, spiritual. Is not a man bound to educate 
himself as an individual persoi;i ? Is not every family bound to educate 
each other, and the Head of the family peculiarly bound to educate the 
members ? If so, are these obligations which arise out of our individual 
personality and out of our femily relations, in any degree at all, or do they 
spring solely and chiefly, out of our obligations as members of Christ ? Is 
a christian more bound, or is he chiefly bound, or is he exclusively bound 
— they are three degrees of the same proposition — to acquire and to im- 
part knowledge, whioh has nothing to do with religion, but much to do 

♦Southern Presbyterian Review, vol. 3, p. 6. The article from which this extract 
18 taken wa$ written by Dr. R. J. Breckinridge, and is the most, complete refutation 
of the manifold assumptions on which the theory of church educationptoceeds, that 
I have ever seen. It sets the question at rest. 
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with temporal success, and temporal useftilness } all the positive sciences, 
for example; simply or mainly as a. christian, or because he is a christian? 
Or is he bound chiefly, or at all to do so, from any considerations drawn 
from his individual position, or his relations to his femily or his country ? 
These are considerations, and there are many more like them, that require 
to be deeply pondered before we arrive at the sweeping generalities which 
assume and assert that denominational education is the only safe and true 
conclusion of this ^ high argument/ "* 

Apart from the principle involved, I have other objections to sectarian 
education: I say sectarian education, for the church as catholic swid one, 
in the present condition of things, is not vigible and corporate. What she 
does can only be done through the agency of one or niore of the various 
fragments into whiph she has been suffered to split. In the first place, it is 
evident, from the feebleness of the sects, that these Colleges cannot be 
very largely endowed. In the next place, they are likely to he numerous. 
From l^ese causes will result a strenuous competition for patronage ; and 
from this, two effects may be expected to follow. First, the depression of 
the standard of general education, so as to allure students to their haHs ; 
and next, the preference of what is ostentatious and attractive iu education 
to what is solid and substantial. It is true that there can be no lolly flight, 
as Bacon has suggested, '^without some feathers of ostentation /^ but it is 
equally true that there can be no flight at all, where there are not bone, 
muscle and sinew to sustain the feathers. 

It is also a serious evil that the State Should be habitually denounced as 
profane and infidel. To think and speak of it in that light is the sure way 
to make it so ; and yet, this is the uniform representation of the advocates 
of church education. They will not permit the State to touch the subject, 
because its fingers are unclean. Can there be a more certain method to 
uproot the sentiments of patriotism, and to make^ us feel that the govern- 
ment of the country is an enormous evil to whjch we are to submit, not 
out of love, but for conscience sake ? Will not something like this be the 
inevitable effect of the declamatiop and invective which bigots and zealots 
feel authorized to vent against the Commonwealth l^at protects them, in 
order that they may succeed iia their narrow schemes? Instead of cling- 
ing around the State, as they would cling to the bosom of a beloved parent, 
and concentrating upon her the highest and holiest influences which they 
are capable of exerting j instead of teaching their children to love her, as 
the ordinance of God fbr good, to bless her for her manifold benefits, and 
to obey her with even a religious veneration, thejr repel her to a cold and 
cheerless distance, and brand her with the stigma of Divine reprobation. 
The result must be bad. " The fanaticism which' despises the State, and 

^Southern Presbyterian Review, vol. 3, p. 8, Dr. Breckenridge^s article. 
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tbe infidelity wbicli contemns th^ church, are both alike the product of 
ignorance and folly. God has established both the church and the State. 
It is as clearly our duty to be loyal and enlightened citizens, as to be 
faithful and earnest christians.'' 

I think, too, that the tendency of sectarian Colleges to perpetuate the 
strife of sects, to fix whatever is heterogeneous in the elements of national 
character^ and to alienate the citizens from each other, is a consideration 
not to be overlooked. There ought surely to be some common ground on 
which the members of the same State may meet together and feel that they 
are brothers — some common ground on which their children may mingle 
without confusion or discord, and bury every najrrow and selfish interest in 
the sublime sentiment that they belong to the same family. Nothing is so 
powerftil as a common education, and the thousand sweet associations which 
spring from it and cluster around it, to cherish the holy brotherhood of 
men. Those who have walked together in the same paths of science, and 
taken sweet counsel in the same halls of learning, who went arm in arm in 
ihsbt hallowed season of life when the foundations of all excellence are laid, 
who have wept with the same sorrows, or laughed with the same joys, who have 
been fired with the same ambition, lured with the same hopes, and grieved 
at the same disappointments, these are not the men, in after years, to stir 
up animosities, or foment intestine feuds. Their college life is a bond of 
union, which nothing can break ; a Divine poetry of existence which nothing 
is allowed to profane. Who can forget his college days, and his college com- 
panions, and even his college dreams ? Would you make any Commonwealth a 
unit, educate its sons together. This is the secret of the harmony which 
has so remarkably characterized our State. It was not the influence of a 
single mind, great as that mind was— rit was no tame submission to authori- 
tative dictation. It was the community of thought, feeling and character, 
achieved by a coi^mon education within these walls. Here it was that heart 
was knit to heart, mind to mind, and that a common character was formed. 
All these advantages liiust \>e lost, if the sectarian scheme prevails. South 
Carolina will no longer be a ^nit, nor her citizens brothers. We shall 
have sect against sect, school against school, and college against college ; 
and he knows but little of the past who has not observed that the most 
formidable dangers to any State are those which spring from divisions in 
its own bosopi, and that these divisions are terrible in proportion to the 
degree in which the religious element enters into them- 

I shall say no more upon the College. I haf e spoken of its end, its 
organization and its defects; and have vindicated the policy upon which it 
was founded. What I have said I believe to be true, and I am sure that 
it is seasonable. And nothing would delight me more, as a man, a Chris- 
tian, and a patriot, than to see all jealousies laid aside, all sectarian 
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schemes abandoned, and the whole State, as one mnti, rally to its support. 
It would find ample employment for all the funds which priyate liberality 
is pouring into the coffers of other institutions ; and when charity had done 
its utmost, and the government still more freely unlocked its t^asury, we 
should have a spleXidid institution, beyond doubt, but one which was still 
not perfect. Education is a vast- and complicated intere^, and it req'cdres 
the legacies of ages ^nd generations past, aa well as the steady contributions 
of the living, to keep the stream from subsiding. Let it roll among us like 
a mighty river, whose ceaseless flow is maintained by the springs of charity 
and the great fountain of public munificence. Let us have a College which 
is worthy of the name — ^to which we can invite the scholars of Europe with 
an honest pride, and to which our children may repair from all our borders, 
as the States of Greece to their Olympia, or the chosen tribes to IMEount Zion. 
How beautiful it is for brethren to dwell together in unity I 

n. The next part of our system in the order of Legislation is the Free 
Schools. And here I am sorry to say that the law is not only inadequate, 
but there is a very extraordinary discrepancy between the law and the 
practice, which increases tjie difliculty and has added to the inefficiency of 
the standing appropriation. It is clear from the face of it that the Act 
of 1811 was designed as the first step towards the establishment of a system 
of Common Schools, that should bring the means Of, elementary education 
within the reach of every child in the State. It was not intended to be a 
provision for paupers. Throughout our statutes Free Schools mean Public 
Schools, or schools which are open to every citizen. The first act in which 
I find the expression is that of the 8th of April, 1710, entitled an act for 
the founding and erecting of a Free School for the use of the inhabitants of 
South Carolina. This act created and incorporated a Board of Tyustees for 
the purpose of taking charge of such funds as had already been contributed, 
or might afterwards be contributed for public instruction in the Province. 
In it the epithet free is synonymous, not with pauper, hut public j or common. 
The same is the case in the act of the 7th June, 1712, entitled an act for 
the encouragement of learning. Although the School was a Free School, 
every pupil was required t^pay for his tuitiop. But the meaning of the 
phrase is made stiU clearer by the extended act of the 12th December of 
the same year. There the School was manifestly Open to all. Special in- 
ducements were held out to patronize and encourage it, and provisions made 
for educating a certain number free of expense. The act of 1811, which is 
the basis of our pi'esent system, is so clear and explicit as to the kind of 
Schools to be founded, that I am utterly unable to account for the partial 
and exclusive inter'pretation which has been put upon its words. The 
third section provides, "that every citizen of this State shall be entitled to 
send his or her child or children, ward or wards, to any Free School in the 
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District where lie or she may reside, free from any expense whatever on 
account of tuition ; and where more children shall apply for admission at 
any One School,, than can be conveniently educated therein, a preference shall 
always be given to poor orphans and the children of indigent and necessitous 
parents/' 

I have no doubt that if this act had befen executed according to its true 
intent and meaning, and Public Schools had been established in every District 
of the State corresponding to the number of members in the House of Rep- 
resentatives,][the advantages would have been so conspicuous that the Legis- • 
lature could not have stopped until the means of instruction had been . 
afforded to every^ neighborhood, to eveiy family, and to every child. The 
law was wise — ^it was strictly tentative and provisional, but iis benevolen* 
intention has been defeated by a singular misconception of its meaning. As 
a provisional, law, it was defective in unity of plan. The Commissioners in 
each District were absolutely independent and irresponsible. There was no 
central power which could correct mistakes and which could infuse a com- 
mon spirit and a common life into the whole scheme. The consequence is 
that, after all our legislation and all our expenditures we have not even the 
elements in practical operation of a system of Public Schools. We have 
the whole work to begin anew. 

You will permit me to suggest a few reasons why we should begin it 
heartily and at once, and then to intimate the nature and extent of our 
incipient efforts. 

1. In the first place, it is the duty of the State to provide for the educa- 
tion of its citizens. Even Adam Smith, who, we have seen, was opposed to 
the direct interference of the government in higher, or liberal education, is 
constrained to admit that the education of the common people forms. an 
exception to his principle. He makes it the care of the government upon 
the same general ground with the cultivation of a mtartial spirit. We 
should be as solicitous that our citizens should not be ignorant as that they 
should not be cowards. The whole passage is so striking that you will 
excuse me for quoting it in full. ^'JBut a coward, a man incapable either 
of defending or of revenging himself, evidently wants one of the most essen- 
tial parts of the character of a man. He is as much mutilated and deformed 
in his mind as another is in his body, who is either deprived of some of his 
most essential members, or has lost the us.e of them. He is evidently the more 
wretched and miserable of the two ; because happiness and misery, which 
reside altogether in the mind, must necessarily depend more upon the 
healthful or unhealthfal, the mutilated or entire state of the mind, than 
upon that of the body. Even though the martial spirit of the people were 
of no use towards the defence of the society, yet, to prevent that sort of 
mental mutilation, deformity and wretchedness, which cowardice necessarily 
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involves in it, from, spreading themselves throtigli the great body of the 
people, would fltill deserve the ihost serious attention of government; in the 
same manner as it . would deserve its most serious attention to prevent a 
leprosy, or any other loathsome and offensive disease, from spreading itself 
among them ; though perhaps, no other public good might result from such 
attention besides the prevention of so great a public evil. 

" The same thing may be said of the gross ignorance and stupidity which, 
in a civilized society, seem so frequently to benumb the understandings of 
all the inferior ranks of people. A man without the proper use of the 
intellectual faculties of a man is, if possible, more contemptible than even 
a coward, and seems to be muibilated and-defoi'med in a still more essential 
part of the character of human nature. Though the State was to derive no 
advantage from the instruction of the inferior ranks of the people, it would 
still deserve its attention thatvthey should not be altogether uninstructed. 
The State, however, derives no inconsiderable advantage frbm their instruc- 
tion. The more they are instructed, the less liable they are to the delusions 
of enthusiasm and superstition, which, among ignorant nations, frequently 
occasion the most dreadful disojMiers. An instructed and intelligent 
people, besides, are always more decent and orderly than an ignorant and 
stupid one. They feel themselves', each individually, more respectable, 
and more likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors, and they 
are, therefore, more disposed to respect those superiors. They are more 
disposed to examine, and mora capable of seeing through, the interested 
complaints of faction and sedition ; and they are,, upon that account, less 
apt to be misled into any wanton or unnecessary opposition to the measures 
of government. In free countries, where the safety of government depends 
very much upon the favourable judgment which the people may form of 
its conduct, it must surely be of the highest importance that they should 
not be disposed to judge rashly or capriciously concerning it.'' 

" If the community wish to have the benefit of more knowledge and 
intelligence in the labouring classes," saya( Sa;^ "it must dispense it at the 
public charge. This object may be obtain^ oy the establishipent of pri- 
mary schools, of reading, writing and arithmetic. These are the groundwork 
of all knowledge, and are quite sufl&cient for the civilization of the lower classes. 
In fact, one cannot call a nation civilized, nor consequently possessed of the' 
benefits of civilisation, until the people at large be instructed in these three 
particulars : till then it will be but partially reclaimed from barbarism.'' 

I might multiply authorities to an indefinite extent, showing that it is the 
general opinion of political philosophers, that popular instruction is one of 
the most sacred duties of the Commonwealth. The opinion obviously rests 
upon two grounds — the importance of education in itself and in its relations 
to the State, and the impossibility of adequately providing for it without the 
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assistanoe of Le^lature. The alternative is, either that the education of 
the people must be abandoned as hopeless, or the government must embark 
in the work. Surely, if this be really the state of the case. South Carolina 
cannot hesitate a moment as to which branch of the proposition she will 
choose. When it is remembered that education makes the citizen as well 
as the man — that it is precisely what fits a human being to be a Hying 
member of a Commonwealth,* we cannot hesitate as to whether our people 
shall be cyphers or men. 

And that this is the alternative, is clear, both from the nature of the 
ease, and from fact. Whoever considers what it is to provide an adequate 
system of instruction for all the children of a country, the amount of 
funds necessary to erect school-houses, to found libraries, to procure the 
needful apparatus, to pay teachers, and to keep the machinery, once set in 
motion, in. steady and successful operation, will perceive the folly of en- 
trusting such a task to the disjointed efforts of individuals, or the conflict- 
ing e&rts of religious .denominations. In either case, there will be no 
unity of plan, no competency of means — ^hat is done must be done par- 
tially, and because partially, must be done amiss. " All experience,^' says 
Sir William Hamilton, " demonstrates the necessity of State interference. 
No countries present a more remarkable contrast in this respect (in regard 
to popular education) than England and Germany. In the former the 
State has done nothing for the education of the people, and private benevo- 
lence more than has been attempted elsewhere ; in the latter, the Govern- 
ment has done everything^ and left to private benevolence almost nothing 
to effect. The English people are, however, the lowest, the German peo- 
ple the highest, in the scale of knowledge. All that Scotland enjoys of popu- 
lar education above the other kingdoms of the British Empire, she owes to 
the State ; and among the principalities of Germany, from Russia down to 
Hesse Cassel, education is uniformly found to prosper exactly in proportion 
to the extent of interference, and to the unremitted watchfulness of Go- 
vernment. * * * The experience of the last half century in Germany, 
has, indeed, completely set at rest the question. For thirty years no Ger- 
man has been found to maintain the doctrine of Smith. In their generous 
rivalry, the Governments of that country have practically shown what a 
benevolent and prudent policy could effect for the university as for the 
school; and knowing what they have done, who is there now to maintain, 
that for educaticm as for trade, the State can prevent evil, but cannot origi- 
nate^good.'' 

There are those among us who admit that no complete system of popu- 
lar education can be instituted without the intervention of the State, and 
yet maintain that the true method of intervention is simply to supplement 
ladividual exertions ; that iS; they would have those who are able to do sO; 
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educate their children in schools sustained by themselves, and solicit the 
aid of the Legislature only for paupers. It is obvious, in the first place, 
that in this there is no system at all ; tiie schools are detached and inde- 
pendent ; they have no common life, and the State knows nothing of the 
influences which may be exerted within theuL Education is too con^plica- 
ted an interest, and touches th« prosperity of the Commonwealth in too 
many points to be left, in reference to the most important class of its sub* 
jects, absolutely without responsibility to the Government. The homoge- 
neoufiness of the population can only be sustained by a general system of 
public schools. In the next place, the scheme is invidious. It makes a 
reproachful distinction betwixt the children of the Commonwealth ; and 
in the last place, it must, from this very circJumstance, be ineflBicient ; pa- 
rents will scorn a favour rather than permit their children to be stigmatized 
as the condition of receiving it. The true policy of the State is ta recog^ 
nize no distinction betwixt the rich and the poor ; to put them all upon the 
same footing ; to treat them simply as so many minds, whose capacities 
are to be unfolded, and whose energies are to be directed. The rich and 
ihe poor, in the school-house, as in the house of God, should meet together 
upon the ground of their common relations, and the consequences of this 
promiscuous elementary training would soon be felt in harmonizing and 
smoothing all the imevenness, harshnesses and inequalities of social life. 

2. In the second place, the State should make some speedy provisions 
for popular education in consequence of the unusual demand which, in 
some form or other, is indicated as existing in every section of the country. 
There never was a greater cry for schools ; the people are beginning to ap- 
preciate their importance, and at no period within my recoUection have such 
strenuous efforts been made to establish and support them. The extraor- 
dinary exertions of the various sects — exertions, too, which deserve all 

praise considered as attempts to satisfy an acknowledged public want and 

the success which has attended tiiem, are proofs that public opinion is ripe 
in South Carolma for the interference of the Legislature ; and if it should 
not speedily interfere, this great and mighty interest will pass completely 
out of its hands, and be beyond its regulation or control. It is a critical 
period with us in the history of education. The people are calling for 
schools and teachers ; and if the State will not listen to titeir cries, they 
will be justified in adopting the best expedients thoy can, and in acceding 
to the provisions which religious zeal proposes to their acceptance. Our \ 
people are not, as a body, in favour of sectarian education. They prefer a 
general and unexcksive system ; and if they adopt the narrower, it will be 
because their own Goverment has been inattentive to their interests. I 
sincerely hope that the Legislature may be duly sensible of the delicate 
posture of this sul]jedi. To my mind; it is clear as the noon-day san, that 
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if any thing is to be done, it must be done at once. Now or never is the 
real state of the problem. 

3. In the third place, the State should take the subject in hand, because 
this is the only way^ by which consistency and coherence can be secured in 
the different departments of instruction. ^Education is a connected work, 
and its various sub-divisions should be so arranged, that while each is a 
whole in itself, it should be, at .the same time, a part of a still greater whole. 
The lower elementary education should, for example, be co'mplete for those . 
who aspire to nothing more ; it should likewise be naturally introductory 
to a higher culture. It should be a perfect whole for the one class, and a 
properly adjusted part for the other. So also, the higher elementary educa- 
tion, that of the grammar school, should be complete for those who are not 
looking to a liberal education, and yet, in relation to others, subsidiary to 
the College or the scientific school. This unity in the midst of variety can- 
not be secured without a common centre of impulse and of action. There 
must be one presiding spirit, one head, one heart. Education will become 
a disjointed and fragmentary process, if it is left to individuals, to private 
corporations and religious sects. Each will have his tongue and his psalm, 
and we shall have as many crotchets and experiments as there are controll- 
ing bodies. The competition excited will be a competition, not for effi- 
ciency in instruction, but for numbers ; each will estimate success by the 
hosts that can be paraded at its annual festivals, or the pomp and pretension 
Qf a theatrical pageant, played off under the name of an examination* 
This is not the language of reproach ; it is a result which, from the principles 
, of human nature, will be inevitably necessitated, by the condition in which 
the schools shall find themselves placed. 

Let me add, in this last place, that Public Education is recommended by 
considerations of economy. Absolutely, it is the cheapest of all systems. 
It saves the enormous expense of boarding schools, or the still heavier ex- 
pense of domestic tutors, one of which must be encountered where it is left 
to private enterprise to supply the means of education. If the amount 
which is annually expended in South Carolina upon the instruction of that 
portion of her children who are looking to a liberal education, could be 
collected into one sum, we should be amazed at the prodigality of means in 
comparison with the poverty of the result. . The same sum judiciously dis- 
tributed would go very far towards supplying every neighborhood with a 
competent teacher. From the want of system there is no security that, 
with all this lavish expenditure, efficient instructors shall be procured. 
Those who employ the teachers are not always competent to judge ot their 
qualifications ; and the consequence is that time and money are both not 
unfrequently squandered in learning what has afterwards to be unlearned. 
The dangers, too, of sending children from home at an early age, the evil 
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i^f exemption from parental influence and discipline, are not to be lightly 
liazarded. The State should see to it that the family is preserved in its 
integrity, and enabled to exert all its mighty power in shaping the character 
■ of the future citizens of the Commonwealth. Comparatively, Public Edu- 
cation is cheap } as general intelligence contributes to general virtue, and 
general virtue diminishes expenditures for crime. It is cheap, as it 
"developes the resources of the country and increases th^ mass of its wealth. 
It is not labour, but intelligence that creates new talues, and Public Edu- 
cation is an outlay of capital that returns to the coffers of the State with an 
enormous interest. Not a dollar, therefore, that is judiciously appropriated 
to the instruction of the people, will ever be lost. The five talents will gain 
other five, and the two talents other two, while to neglect this great de- 
partment of duty is to wrap the talent in a napkin and bury it in the bowels 
of the earth. 

2. But, after all, the practical question is the one of real difficulty. 
What shall the State do ? This is a point -of great delicacy, and demands 
consummate wisdom. Nothing should be done abruptly and violently, no 
measures should be adopted that are not Itkely to recommend themselves, 
no attempts made to force an acquiesence into any provisions, however 
salutary they may have proved elsewhere, which are not founded in the 
habits and predilections of the people, or obviously indispensable to elevate 
and improve them. The public mind should be prepared for every great 
movement; before it is begun. Popular enthusiasm should, if possible, be 
awakened by addresses and disputations — which, like pioneers, prepare the 
•way for the law, by making rough places plain and the crooked straight. 
Above all we should guard against attempting to make our system too per- 
fect at the outset. The words of Cousin are as applicable to us now, as 
they were to France at the time he wrote them. " God grant that we may 
be wise enough to see that any law on primary instruction passed now must 
be a ^provisional, and not a definitive law ; that it must of necessity be re- 
constructed at the end of ten years, and that the only thing now is to supply 
•the most urgent wants, and to give legal sanction to some incontestible 
points ;" Fesiina lente contains a caution which it becomes States as well as 
individuals to respect. 

What we first need is a collection of the faots from which ^the data of a 
j)roper system may be drawn. We must know the number of children in 
the State, of the ages at which children are usually sent to School, the kind 
and degree of education demanded, the relative distances of the residence of 
^parents, the points at which school houses may be most conveniently 
erected, the number of buildings required, the number of teachers, and the 
salaries which different localities make necessary to a competent support. 
Facts of this sort must constitute the groundwork. In possession of ihese, 
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we may then proceed to compare different systems, adopting from among 
them that which seems to be best adapted to our own circumstances, or 
originating a new one, if all should prove unsatisfactory. All, therefore, 
that in my judgment, the Legislature should undertake at present, is to 
acquire this preliminary information, including the accumulation of facts, 
the comparison of different Common School systems, and the digest of a 
plan suited to the wants of our own people. This can be done by the ap- 
pointment of a minister of public instruction, who shall be regarded as an 
officer of the government, compensated by a large salary, and who shall give 
himself unreservedly to this great interest. Let him be required to traverse 
the State, to inspect the condition of every neighborhood, and from personal 
observation and authentic testimony let him become acquainted with the 
number, the extent and the circumstances of the children. Let him be 
prepared to say where school houses can be most conveniently erected, the 
distances at which they should be removed from each other, the kind of 
teacher needed in each neighborhood, and let him indicate what sections 
of the State are unprepared for Schools in consequence of the dispersion 
of their inhabitants. Let him be able to give some probable estimate of 
the expense incident to the successful operation of an adequate scheme. 
In the next place, it should be his duty to master the existing systems, 
whether in this country or Europe, and to lay before the Legislature a suc- 
cint account of their fundamental provisions. Let him propose the scheme 
which he thinks ought to be adopted here, and let his report be referred to 
an able and learned Commission, charged with the final preparation of such 
a scheme as we may be ready to enact into law. 

I shall not disguise from your Excellency that upon many points connected 
with the details of any and every scheme, my own opinion has loog ago 
been definitely settled. The extent or degree of elementary education — 
the best mode of securing competent teachers — ^the principles which should 
regulate their salaries — ^the introduction of religion into the schools — ^these 
and many other similar topics I have investigated to my own satisfaction. 
But in the present condition of the whole subject, it would be obviously 
premature to express the opinions of any individual. The Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction should have the whole subject before him, and whatever 
discussions may take place upon details should be consequent upon, and 
not prior to his "report. All, therefore, that I would now press upon your 
Excellency is to have Public Instruction erected into a department of the 
government. That is the first, and an indispensable step, and until that 
is done, there never can be a plan, adequate, consistent, successful. I have 
only to add here, that this is substantially the recommendation which I had 
the honor to make in concert with the Bishop of Georgia, some fourteen or 
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fifteen years ago, and time and observation have only strengthened my 
convictions of the wisdom and necessity of the measure. 

3. The third and last part of our system is the military schools. What 
I have to suggest in regard to them, is that they be made to supply a want 
which is constantly increasing, as the country advances in trade and the 
arts. It is a great evil that there should be nothing intermediate between 
the Grammar School and the College, and that all who wish to acquire 
nothing more than the principles of physical science on account of their 
application to various branches of industry, should be compelled to purchase 
this privilege by bearing what to them is the heavy burden of a liberal 
education. They do not want Latin, Greek and Philosophy, and it is hard 
that they cannot be permitted to get a little chemistry, a little engineering, 
or a little natural philosophy, without going through Homer and Virgil, 
Aristotle and Locke. " Two great evils," I use the words of Cousin, who is 
deploring a similar state of things in France, " two great evils are the con- 
sequence. In general these boys, who know that they are not destined to 
any very distinguished career, go through their studies in a negligent man- 
ner ; they never get beyond mediocrity ; when, at about eighteen, they go 
back to the habits and the business of their fathers, as there is nothing in 
their ordinary life to recall or to keep up their studies, a few yeq,rs oblite- 
rate every trace of the little classical learning they acquired. On the other 
hand, these young men often contract tastes and acquaintances at College 
which render it difficult, nay, almost impossible, for them to return to the 
humble way of life, to which they were born; hence a race of men, restless, 
discontented with their position, with others and with themselves ; enemies 
of a state of society in which they feel themselves out of place, and with 
some acquirements, some real or imagined talent, and unbridled ambition, 
ready to rush into any career of servility or revolt. * * * Our Colleges 
ought, without doubt, to remain open to all who can pay the expense of. 
them : but we ought by no means to force the lower classes into them ; yet 
this is the inevitable effect of having no intermediate establishments between 
the primary schools and the Colleges." The remedy, as I have already - 
shown, is not to change the constitution of the College, but to employ the 
elements which we confessedly have, and which are essentially suited to the 
purpose. 

I shall trespass upon the patience of your Excellency no longer. In all 
that I have said I have had an eye to the prosperity and glory of my native 
State. Small in territory and feeble in numbers, the only means by which 
she can maintain her dignity and importance is by the patronage of letters- 
A mere speck, compared with several other States in the Union, her reliance 
for the protection of her rights, and her full and equal influence in Federal 
legislation^ must be upon the genius of her statesmen and the character of 
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her people. Let her give herself to the rearing of a noble race of men^ and 
she will make up in moral power what she wants in votes. Public educa- 
tion is tlie cheap expedient for uniting us among ourselves, and rendering 
us teirible abroad. Mind after aU must be felt, and I am anxious to see 
my beloved Carolina preeminently distinguished for the learning, eloquence 
and patriotism of her sons. Let us endeavour to make her in general intel- 
ligence what she is in dignity and independence of character, the brightest 
star in the American constellation. God grant that the time may soon 
come when not an individual bom within our borders shall be permitted ta 
reach maturity without having mastered the elements of knowledge. 

' I am, with censideniitions of the highest respect, 
J. R THORNWELL. 
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ADDRESS. 



Gentlemen or the Dialectic and Philanthropic Societies : 

• Wlien I look around on this extraordinary concourse of 
visitors, I cannot but feel that expectation has been too 
highly excited, and cannot but anticipate and regret* the 
disappointment which it must necessarily meet with. — 
Aware of the value that is here set upon the ceremony of 
the annual address ; knowing that the friends of the Uni- 
versity throughout the State, regard it as calculated not 
only to excite a spirit of emulation among the Students, 
but to attract the public attention to the Institution itself ; 
and warmly attached to that noble cause, for the advance- 
ment of which these edifices have been erected and your 
associations formed, I felt myself bound to accept the invi- 
tation, in obedience to which I appear before you. Could 
I indeed have foreseen the unusual engagements, which 
added to the ordinary occupations of a busy life, have left 
me no leisure to prepare any thing worthy of the general 
expectation, I should have deemed myself at liberty to 
decline the call. But the discovery was not made until af- 
ter my word was pledged, and it was too late to hope that 
the duty could be devolved on another. Compelled then 
to choose between an entire disappointment of your hopes, 
and the presenting myself to you without the advantages 
of full preparation, I have resolved to execute the underta- 
king imperfectly, rather than forego it altogetlier. To 
whatever petty mortifications the adoption of this alterna- 
tive may expose me elsewhere, from you, my young friends, 
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I am sure of a favorable reception. You will see in it an 
expression of the sense which I entertain of the honor con- 
ferred on me, by your choice, of my readiness to' gratify 
your wishes, and of my solicitude to cheer you on in the 
noble career upon which you have entered. The few 
homely truths which I wish to impress upon your minds, 
will not indeed come mended from my tongue, but I do not 
despair that, presented in their naked plainness, but urged 
with the earnestness and sincerity of friendship, they may 
win their way to your generous and affectionate approbation. 
The authority of Shakespeare is often invoked for the posi- 
tion, that " there is a tide in the affairs of men, which taken 
at the flood, leads on to fortune.'* Without venturing to 
deny altogether the fitness of this metaphor, and fully ad- 
mitting it to have enough of truth to render it appropriate 
to the occasion for which it was used, and the character to 
whom the great poet assigned it, I yet regard it as too &- 
vorable of that indolence of disposition which is always 
ready to imagine success in life as depending on some for- 
tunate tide. I hold, that, generally, every man is the ar- 
chitect of his own fortune, the author of his own greatness 
or insignificance, happiness or misery. True it is, that cas- 
ualties, neither to be foreseen or prevented, may defeat 
schemes which have been wisely concerted and vigorously 
prosecuted ; and that success, undeserved, and perhaps un- 
sought for, may sometimes befall the weak and slothful. — 
These, however, are but occasional deviations from the or- 
dinary course of nature, according to which, man's ener- 
gies, wisely or foolishly directed, and diligently or careless- 
ly exerted, are made to determine his character and condi- 
tion in society. The stoutest ship that was ever manned 
with prudent heads, brave hearts and strong hands, has 
foundered in a hurricane, while the feeble bark that "owns 
no mastery in floating," is sometimes safely wafted into 
port ; yet, who can deny that, ordinarily, the fate of the 
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Toyage must depend on the skill, care and courage with 
which it is conducted. 

Much, too, very much, either for permanent good or ill ^ 
in the fate of every individual, has been fcrund to follow al- 
most necessarily from the habits formed, the propensities 
cherished or restrained, and the rules of conduct adopted 
at a very early period of life. We might, perhaps, be 
tempted to regret that such important and often awfiil con- 
sequences should follow on the doings of an age, when the 
unworn senses are alive to every impression, and the keen 
appetite greedy for every enjoyment ; when tfee imagina- 
tion is wild, the judgment feeble, and "heedless rambling 
impulse" has scarcely learned to think. Yet mich is the 
constitution of nature, and such consequently the appoint- 
ment of Him, whose ways are always wise, benevolent and 
justj and whose will it were not more madness to resist, 
than it is impiety to question. Look through the world, 
and the least observant cannot fail to discover talents abus- 
ed, opportunities squandered, and men ruined, because of 
early folly, misbehavior or thoughtlessness; and let those who 
have passed through life's ordeal with safety and honor, look 
back on their trials, and they will acknowledge how much 
they owe to very early impressions, and to habits contrac- 
ted almost without a sense of their use or a foresight of 
their consequences. He, therefore, who aspires to excel- 
lence, cannot too soon propose to himself the objects which 
he should strive to obtain, nor fix his aim too early, or too 
steadily, on the end to which his efforts should be "directed. 
The shortness of life, the large fragments of it which are 
necessarily occupied by animal wants, or wasted in frivol- 
ous cares and amusements, leave, at best, but an inconsid- 
erable portion to be devoted to intellectual cultivation and 
exertion. To waste this portion would be criminal impro- 
vidence, and it is of the highest moment to learn betimes 
how it may be most beneficially applied. 
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The end which an ingennouB youth naturally proposes to 
himself is, a faithful and honorable discharge of the duties 
of life. His objects are to realize the fond hopes of his pa- 
rents and friendfi, to acquire the affection and esteem of 
those around him, to become the dispenser of good to his 
fellow-men, and thus to fulfil the purposes for which it has 
pleased Gob to place him in this world of trial and discip- 
line. He feels that these objects are indeed good. By a 
moral instinct, he is propelled towards them as fit to fill his 
heart, kindle his aspirations and animate his exertions. — 
Beason, as she gradually unfolds her powers and assumes 
dominion over him, sanctions this choice with her appro- 
bation ; and Religion comes in aid of Nature and Reason, 
to teach him that talents are but lent to be improved, and 
that an account must be one day rendered, in whidi their 
use or neglect will be amply rewarded or severely punish- 
ed. How much is it not to be lamented, that sloth should 
enervate, dissipation corrupt, or vice brutalize, this child of 
hope and promise ? You who have him in charge, watch 
over him with never sleeping vigilance and affectionate 
solicitude. Give him a happy start, sustain him when 
disposed to flag, reanimate him when discouraged, check 
kindly his wanderings, soothe his wounded feelings, guide 
him with your counsels, and save him from the foes by 
which he is surrounded and beset. 

" Made Twva virtutepuer sic itur ad astraJ' 

Most faithfully, no doubt, are these duties performed by 
the able and excellent men who are here charged with the 
office of instruction. Little can be done in aid of their ef- 
forts, but to exhort and entreat all placed under their care 
to attend to their admonitions, treasure up their counsels, 
and obey their injunctions. Yet there are some errors 
which were prevalent when I was a boy, which I have rea- 
son to believe still prevail in public schools, and which may 
perhaps be better handled by an old Mend than by an ac- 
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knowledged instructor — and to these, therefore, I would 
for a few moments request the favorable attention of the 
younger portion of my hearers. 

Vigorous, diligent, and persevering application is essen- 
tial to the attainment of excellence in every pursuit of man. 
It is undoubtedly a mistake to suppose, that there is no 
original inequality in the mental faculties of different indi- 
viduals. Probably, there is as great a disparity in their in- 
tellectual, as their physical conformation. But however 
false this extravagant theory may be, there is another er- 
ror far more common, and, practically, far more mischie- 
vous — the error of exaggerating the difference between the 
original energies of intellect, and of attributing to splendid 
and resistless genius those victories, which are not to be 
achieved but by well directed and continued industry. It 
is. in the infancy of life, that the inequalities of original 
talent are most striking, and it is not strange that vanity 
on the one hand, and indolent admiration on the other, 
should hyperbolically extol these obvious advantages. In 
what ,this disparity consists, it may not be easy to state 
with precision. But from an observation of many years, 
I venture to suggest, that the chief natural superiority man- 
ifested by the favored few over their competitors in the in- 
tellectual conflict, is to be found in the facility with which 
their attention is directed and confined to its proper sub- 
jects. That youth may be regarded as fortunate indeed, 
who in early life can restrain his wandering thoughts and 
tie down his mind at will, to the contemplation of whatev- 
er he wishes to comprehend and to make his own. A few 
moments of thiei concentrated application is worth days and 
weeks of a vague, interrupted, scattered attention. The 
first resembles the well-known manoeuvre in Strategy, so 
simple in its conception and yet so astonishing in its re- 
sults, by which all the arms of a military force are made to 
bear upon a given point at the same moment. Everything 
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here tells, because there is no power wasted, and none mis- 
applied. Now let no one despair, because he finds this ef- 
fort to confine his attention difficult, or for a considerable 
length of time impracticable. Nothing is more certain 
than that this power over the mind may be acquired. Let 
the attempt be repeated again and again — ^first for short, 
afterwards, as the ability is increased, for longer periods, 
and success will ultimately follow. The habit of fixed at- 
tention will thus be created, and it is one of the peculiari- 
ties of all active habits, that in proportion to the difficulty 
with which they were produced, is their inveteracy, when 
once thoroughly formed. Thus, it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that the advantages with which the individual com- 
menced his career, who was naturally alert and devoted 
in his attention to every subject as it was successively pre- 
sented to his notice, have not enabled him to contend suc- 
cessfully with him, who by hard effi3rts has chained down 
his wandering thoughts and dissipated faculties to the hab- 
it of attention. 

Among the best results which attend a course of regular 
academical education, is this exclusive and concentrated 
direction of the mental powers to their appropriate objects. 
In the years employed principally in the study of the 
learned languages, the necessity of finding out the mean- 
ing of each word, and discerning either the agreement be- 
tween different words, or the dependance of some of them 
upon others in certain grammatical relations, necessarily 
sharpens and fixes the attention. After this preparatory 
discipline of the intellect, the student is introduced to the 
study of mathematical science, where proposition leads on 
to proposition in regular order, and his attention is neces- 
sarily enchained to each truth, as it follows with logical 
certainty, from truths previously demonstrated. He is 
then initiated into the mysterious laws of Natural Philoso- 
phy, as they have been discovered, explained, and illustra- 
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ted, by a course of rigoiK)Us induction, and is ultimately fa* 
miliarized with the yet nobler and more sublime investiga- 
tions of moral science, the refinements of taste, the beau- 
ties of eloquence, and the charms of heavenly poesy. And 
this admirable training is conducted remote from the bus- 
ties and cares of the world, in the very hush of the passions, 
and beyond the reach of beguiling and distracting pleas- 
ures. Here, surely, then, the understanding is disciplined, 
its discriminations rendered more acute, its general health 
and vigor confirmed, while a facility is created for directing 
its powers to the various manly and trying services, which 
naay await it in life's busy theatre. But not unfrequently 
is the question asked by querulous Students, why all this 
devoted attention to the dead languages, to mathematical 
theorems, philosophical experiments, metaphysical disquis- 
itions and critical silbleties ? In the world, no one talks 
Greek or Latin, and at the Forum, or in the Legislative 
Hall, we shall not be called to demonstrate the propositions 
of Euclid, or explain the phenomena of hydrostatics and 
optics. The motives of human action are better learned in 
that great practical school, the world, than by poring over 
the theories of metaphysicians ; and all the rules of Quinc- 
tilian, RoUin or Blair, will never make a powerful reasoner 
or an eloquent orator. Why, then, shall we consume our 
nights and days in the acquisition of that which is to be of 
no practical utility hereafter, and which brings with it no 
immediate advantage, except the gratification of pride, a 
short-lived honor, a distinction at Commencement ? Be- 
ware, my young friends, beware of the tempter. These are 
the suggestions of Sloth — ^the most insidious, persuasive 
and dangerous of deceivers. 

" Vitanda est improba syren Desidia," 
If you cannot close your ears against her insinuations, 
strengthen your understandings to triumph over her soph- 
isms, and nerve your courage to resist her wiles. Be sure, 
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if you submit to her benumbing influence, and waste your 
days here in* idleness, the time will come, when with bit- 
ter, but perhaps unavailing anguish, you shall bemoan your 
folly. Remember, that it is not designed by an accidental 
education, to teach you all that it behooves you to learn— 
Education is not completed within these walls. When you 
shall have quitted this peaceful retreat, and selected th« 
profession or state in life in which you are to be engaged, 
then you should apply all your efforts to the acquisition of 
that species of knowledge which is more especially needed. 
Here are inculcated those elementary principles of science 
and literature, which experience has shown to be best fitted 
to form the foundation of the character of the scholar and 
gentleman-— those rudiments of instruction, which^ omitted 
here, are rarely indeed acquired afterwards. Here are to 
be formed those habits of vigorous and continuous applica- 
tion — ^here, the capacities for improvement are to be culti- 
vated and strengthened, so that every occasion and every 
employment without these walls may become subsidary to 
further advancement in knowledge, ability, and usefulness. 
It is a miserable fallacy to mistake the exception for the rule. 
True it is, that those who have won the highest honors at 
College, do npt always realize the hopes that these glorious 
beginnings have excited. " The fair bloom of fairest fruit" 
may be blasted by pestilent dews. Folly, vanity and vice, 
low pursuits and vulgar associations, indolence, intemper- 
ance, and debauchery, but too often debase and destroy the 
generous youth, who entered on life's career, rich in aca- 
demical distinctions, docile, ardent for fame, patient of la- 
bour, of manly purpose and noblest promise. Mourn over 
these moral wrecks. Lament the instabilitjr of all earthly 
good, the frail character of all human excellence. W^eep for 
those who have fallen from their high estate, but say not it 
was folly in them thus to have risen. True it is also, that 
it sometimes, though very rarely, happens, that those who 
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have been idle during their f>cademical course, have by eX' 
traordinary exertions, retrieved their eariy neglect, and in 
the end outstripped otiiers who started in the race far 
ahead. These are the escceptionB — ^they furnish catise to 
humble arrogance, check presumption, banish despair, and 
encourage reformation. But so surely as a virtuous life 
usually pfecetd^ a happy death, so surely it will be found) j^ 
that within the College precincts is laid the ground wofk. 
of that pre-eminence afterward acquired in the strife of 
men, and that College distinctions itre not only good testi- 
inony of the fidelity with which College duties have been 
performed, but the best presages and pledges of excellence 
on a more elevated and extensive field of action. In defi* 
ance, therefore, of all the lures of pleasure, and sedufctive 
suggestions of sloth, let active persevering ikdustiy be the 
habit of your lives* Form this habit here, and cherish and 
jMpeserve it ever afterwards. 

But however eaimestly you are thus exhorted to diligence, 
let it not be forgotten, that diligence itself is but a subor-* 
dinate quality, and derives its chief value fix)m the end to 
which it is directed, and the motives by which it is impeU^ 
ed. It is diligence in a good eause only that is commend-^ 
able. The first great masdm of human conduct, that which 
it is all important to impress on the understandings of young 
men, and recommend to their hearty adoptfon, is above all 
tidfigs, in all circumstances, and under every emergency^ 
to preserve a clean heart and an honest purpose. Integri-^ 
ty, firm, determined integrity, is that quality, Which of all 
others, raises man to the highest dignity of his nature, and 
fits kim to adorn bxA bless the sphere in which he is ap- 
pointed to move. Witivdut it, neither genius nor learning, 
B«ith» the gifts of God, nor human exertions, can avail 
aught for the accomplishment of the great objects of human 
existence. Litegrity is the crowning Virtue— integrity is 
ike pervading principle which ought to regulate^ ^de, con< 
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trol, and vivify, every impulse, desire and action. Honesfjr 
is sometimes spoken of as a vulgar virtue; and perhaps 
that honesty, which barely refrains from outraging the 
positive rul^s ordained by society for the protection of pro- 
perty, and which ordinarily pays debts and performs its en- 
gagements, however useful and commendable a quality, is 
not to be numbered among the highest eflforts of human 
virtue. But that integrity which, however tempting the 
opportunity, or however secure against detection, no selfish- 
ness nor resentment, no lust of power, place, favour, profit 
or pleasure, can cause to swerve from the strict rule of right, 
is the perfection of man's moral nature. In this sense, the 
poet was right, when he pronounced " an honest man the 
noblest woric of God." It is almost inconceivable what an 
erect and independent spirit this high endowment commu- 
nicates to the man, and what a moral intrepidity and vivi- 
fying energy it imparts to his character. There is a family 
alliance between all the virtues, and perfect integrity is al- 
ways followed by a train of goodly qualities, frankness be- 
nevolence, humanity, patriotism, promptness to act, and pa- 
itience to endure. In moments of public need, these indi- 
cate the man who is worthy of universal confidence. Erec- 
' ted on such a basis, and built up of such materials, famei& 
enduring. Such is the fame of our WASHiNaTON, of the man 
"inflexible to ill and obstinately just.** While, therefore, 
other monuments, intended to perpetuate human greatness, 
are daily mouldering into dust, and belie the proud inscrip- 
tions which they bear, the solid granite pyramid of his 
glory lasts from age to age, imperishable, seen afar off, 
looming high over the vast desert, a mark, a sign, a wert- 
der^ for the wayfarers through this pilgrimage of life. 

A nice sense of integrity cannot, therefore, be too earfy 
cherished, ox too sedulously cultivated. In the very dawn- 
ings of life occasions are presented for its exercise. With- 
in these walls, temptations every day occur, when temporary 
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advantage solicits a deviation from the rule of right. In 
the discharge of the various duties which you owe to your 
companions, let no petty selfishness be indulged, no artifi- 
fices practised, by which you are to escape from your fair 
share of labour, inconvenience or contribution, or any one 
deprived of the full measure of whatever he may rightfully 
claim. Cultivate singleness of purpose and frankness of 
demeanor, and hold in contempt whatever is sordid, disin- 
genous, cunning or mean. But it is when these peaceful 
shades shall have been left behind, and the fitful course of 
busy life begun, that seductions will be presented under 
every form by which inexperience, infirmity of purpose, 
and facility of disposition, can be waylaid. Then is the 
crisis of the young man's fate — ^then is the time to take his 
stand, to seize his vantage ground. If he can then defy 
the allurements of cupidity, sensuality and ambition, the 
laugh of fools, the arts of parasites, and the contagion of 
improbity ; then indeed, may he hope, 

** In sight of mortal and inunortal powers, 
" As in a boundless theatre to run 
" The great career of justice — 
" And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
'* And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 
" To hold his course unfaultering." 
Tou, my young friends, who are standing at the thresh- 
old, and waiting with eager impatience the signal for en- 
trance upon life, must not think that I mean to alarm you 
with idle fears, because I thus warn you of the approaching 
conflict. The enraged bull may close his eyes before he 
rushes upon his foe, but rational courage calmly surveys 
danger, and then deliberately prepares and determines to 
encounter it. Apprized of your peril, and armed for the 
encounter, enter on your course with resolved hearts, and 
fear not for the issue. 

So sweet are the notes of human praise, and so abhorrent 
the tones of reproach; that it is among the highest efforts 
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of magnanimity to pursue the straight forward course of 
duty, without being turned aside by commendation or re- 
proof, by flattery or calumny. Whatever be our journey 
through life, like the princes in the Eastern tale ascending 
the mountain in search of the wondrous bird, we are sure 
to hear around us the confused sounds of blandishment 
and solicitation, of menace and insult, until with many of 
us, the giddy head is turned, and we are converted into 
monuments of warning to those who are to follow life's ad- 
venture. Rare, indeed, is that moral courage, which, like a 
prudent Parisade, closes its ears against the imprsssion of 
these sounds, and casts not an eye behind until its destined 
course be accomplished. Rare, however, as may be this 
excellence, in its* perfection perhaps unattainable, there can 
be no true dignity and decision of character without a near 
approach to it. Let youth be ever modest, ever deferen- 
tial to the counsels, the suggestions and the claims of 
others. But in matters of right and Tvrong, whatever be 
the lures, the taunts, or the usages of the world, or what- 
ever the supposed inconvenience of singularity, let judg- 
ment and conscience always rule with absolute sway. 
Carry this maxim with you through life, whatever be the 
station you are to occupy, or the business you are to pur- 
isue ; and carry with it another kindred maxim : rely for 
success in your undertakings, not on the patronage of oth- 
ers, but on your own capacity, resolution, diligence, and 
exertions. Rise by merit, or rise not at all. Suited as 
these injunctions are believed to be, to all, they are pecu- 
liarly addressed to those among you, who, panting for re- 
nown, are resolved to enter upon a pubHc career, and long 
"to read Hieir history in a nation's eyes." 

** How wretched," exclaims the Poet of Kature, "is that 
poor man who hangs on Princes' favours." Miserable is 
the condition of every being who hangs on the fe,vours of 
creatures like hiiiiself. Deserve, iand strive by desert tp 
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ymn^ the esteem of your fellow men. Thus acquired, it 
decorates kim who obtains, and blesses those who bestow it 
To them it is returned in faithful service, and to him in aid of 
the approbation of conscience to animate diligence and re« 
ward exertion. Those too, who engage in public service, 
are bound to cherish a hearty sympathy vrith the wants, 
feelings, comforts and wishes of the people, whose welfare 
is committed to their charge. It is essential for the preser- 
vation of that confidence which ought to subsist between 
the principal and the agent, the constituent and the repre- 
sentative, that all haughtiness and reserve should be ban- 
ished from their intercourse. It sometimes happens, that 
he who has lived too constantly among books, manifests a 
disgust in an association with the uneducated and unrefin- 
ed, which mortifies and repels them. Thi« is absurd inJbim 
and unjust to them. It is absurd, for he ought to know, 
and know well, those for whom, and upon whom, he ex- 
pects to act — ^they constitute, in fact, one of the first and 
most appropriate objects of his study; and it is unjust, for 
not unfrequently under this roughness which shocks the 
man of books, is to be found a stock of practical informa- 
tion, in which he is miserably deficient. Banish, then, all 
superciliousness, for it is criminal and ridiculous. Honest- 
ly seek to serve your country, for it is glorious to advance 
the good of your fellow men, and tiius, as far as feeble mor* 
tals may, act up to the great example of Him to whose im- 
age and likeness you are made. Seek, also, by all honest 
arts, to win their confidence, but beware how you prefer 
their favor to their service. The high road of service is . 
indeed laborious, exposed to the rain and sun, the heat and 
dust ; while the by-path of favor has, apparently, at first, 
much the same direction, and is bordered with flowers and 
sheltered by trees, " cooled with fountains and murmuring 
with waterfalls." No wonder, then, that like the son of 

Abensina, in Johnston's beautiful Apologue, the young ad- 

2 
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venturer is tempted to try the happy experiment of " nnit- 
ing pleasure with business, and gaining the rewards of dil- 
igence without suffering its fatigues." But once entered 
upon, the path of favor, though found to decline more and 
more from its first direction, is pursued through all its de- 
viations, till at length even the thought of return to the 
road of service is utterly abandoned. To court the fond- 
ness of the people, is found, or supposed, to be easier than 
to merit their approbation. Meanly ambitious of public 
trust, without the virtues to deserve it ; intent on personal 
distinction, and having forgotten the ends for which alone 
it is worth possessing, the miserable being, concentred all 
in self, learns to pander to every vulgar prejudice, to advo- 
cate every popular error, to chime in with every dominant 
paity, to fawn, flatter and deceive, and becomes a dema- 
gogue. How wretched is that poor being who hangs on 
the people*s favor ! All manliness of principle has been 
lost in this long course of meanness ; he dare not use his 
temporary popularity for any purposes of public good, in 
which there may be a hazard of forfeiting it ; and the very 
eminence to which he is exalted, renders but more conspi- 
cuous his servility and degradation. However clear the 
convictions of his judgments, however strong the admoni- 
tions of his, as yet, not thoroughly §tifled conscience, not 
. these, not the law of God, nor the rule of right, nor the 
public good — ^but the caprice of his constituents, must be 
his only guide. Having risen by artifice, and conscious of 
no worth to support him, he is in hourly dread of being 
supplanted in the favor of the deluded multitude by some , 
more cunning deceiver. And such, sooner or later, is sure 
to be his fate. At some unlucky moment, when he bears 
his blushing honors thick upon him, (and well may such 
honors blush !) he is jerked from his elevation by some 
more dexterous demagogue, and falls unpitied, never to 
rise again. And can this be the lot of him who has been 
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tere trained to admire and love high-minded excellence — 
•who has been taught by high classical authority to regard 
with the same fearless and immovable indifference, the 
stern countenance of the tyrant and the wicked ardor of the 
multitude, and who has learned from a yet higher and ho- 
lier authority, to hold fest on "whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, to abhor that which is 
evil and cleave to that which is good ?" Believe me, how- 
ever, this is no fancy picture. The original may be found 
in the world ev^ry day. Nor will it surprise those who 
have had occasion to see how the vain heart is swoln, 
and the giddy head turned, how honesty of purpose and 
manliness of spirit, are perverted by popular applause. It 
is but the first step that costs. Once yield to the sugges- 
tion, that a little deciet or prevarication, a slight sacrifice 
of principle and independence, a compromise of conscience 
in matters not absolutely fundamental, may be excused, 
when the immediate gain is obvious and the end in view 
important, and the downward path becomes every day 
more and more smooth, until, in its descent, it reaches the 
very abyss of vulgar, trading, intriguing, electioneering, 
ofl3.ce-hunting politicians. If in this lowest depth a lower 
deep can be found, none of us, I am sure, have the curiosi- 
ty to explore it. 

But is Integrity sure to meet here its merited reward ? — 
Unquestionably not. If it were, and the fact generally 
known, there would scarcely be room for choice, and men 
would be honest from the want of a plausible temptation 
to be otherwise. But it is not too much to say^ that, in 
general. Integrity has a tendency to promote the interest 
of him who pursues it, and it is therefore recommended to 
our adoption by prudence, not less than by principle. — 
Success in the acquisition of any extrinsic object is neces- 
sarily uncertain, since it depends on contingencies which 
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cannot be foreseen, and whicli, if foreseen, are fireqnently be- 
yond our power. Itis notin mortals to command suecess. No 
talent, no courage, no industry, and no address, can be certain 
to affect it. But when it is attempted by cunning, disingenu- 
bui3 means, it is usually rendered more difficult of attainment, 
liecause of the complexity of the scheme, and the risk of deteo- 
lion and counteraction. Honesty, in the long run, is therefore 
the surer policy. It ift impossible to thrive without the 
reputation of it, and it is far easier to be honest indeed, 
than to cheat the world into the belief of integrity where 
it is not. The crooked stratagems, the arts, toils, conceal- 
ments and self-denials, which are necessary to carry on a 
successful imposition, are far more onerous and painftil, 
than all the duties which a life of probity enjoins ; while 
the consciousness of an upright deportment, diffuses through 
the whole man that security and serenity, which infinitely 
outweigh all the advantages of successfdl cunning. Nor in 
recommending a spirit of Independence, is it intended to 
proscribe the acceptance of friendly aid, freely tendered, 
and won by no mean solicitation. Children of the same 
common family, we are bound to help each other in the 
trials and difficulties of our common pilgrimage, nor should 
we ever be too proud to receive from others that assistance, 
which it is our duty to render to them. Now such aid is 
not only more likely to be bestowed, but comes with far 
greater effect, when there has been a manly and sustained 
effort to do without it. The spindling plant which has al- 
ways been supported by a prop, is not only unable to stand 
alone, but can scarcely be sustained by props when the sea- 
son of fruit arrives; whereas, the slightest assistance then 
bestowed on the hardy tree, that self-sustained has always 
braved the breeze, will enable it to bear up under the heav- 
iest and richest burthen. He who trusts to others must be 
necessarily often disappointed, and the habit of dependence 
creates a helplessness which is almost incapable of exertion. 
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Fancy dwells on expected aid, nntil it mistakes its own cre- 
ations for realities, and the ckild of illnrion wastes life in 
miserable day dreams, unable to act for himself, and confir 
dently relying on assistance which he is destined never to 
receive. 

Deeply rooted principlea of probity, confirmed habits of 
industry, and a determination to rely on one's own exer- 
tions, constitute then the great preparation for the dis- 
charge of the duties of man, and the best security for per- 
forming them with honor to one's self and benefit to others. 
But it may be asked, what is there in such a life of never 
ending toil, effort and privation, to recommend it to the 
acceptance of the young and the gay? Those who aspire 
to heroic renown, may indeed make up their minds to em- 
brace these ^* hard doctrines ;" but it may be well q^uestion- 
ed whether happiness is not preferable to greatness, and en- 
joyment more desirable than distinction. Let others, if 
they will, toil up " up the steep where Fame's proud tem- 
ple shines afar;" we choose rather to sport in luxurious 
ease and careless glee in the valley below. It is, indeed, 
on^ those who aspire to eminence, that these injunctions 
are intended to be pressed with the greatest emphasis, not 
only because a failure in them would be more disastrous 
than in others, but because they are exposed to greater and 
more numerous dangers of error. But it is a sad mistake 
to suppose that they are not suited to all, and are not ear- 
nestly urged upon all, however humble their pretensions or 
moderate their views. Happiness, as well as greatness, en- 
joyment as well as renown, have no friends so sure as In- 
• tegrity, Diligence and Independence- We are not placed 
here to waste our days in wanton riot or inglorious ease, 
with appetites perpetually gratified, and never palled, ex- 
empted from all care and solicitude, with life ever fresh, 
and joys ever new. He who has fitted us for our condition, 
and assigned to us its appropriate duties, has not left his 
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work unfinished, and omitted to provide a penalty for tte 
neglect of our obligations. Labor is not more tbe duty, 
than the blessing of man. Without it, there is neither 
mental nor physical vigor, health, cheerfulness, nor anima- 
tion ; neither the eagerness of hope, nor the capacity to en- 
joy. Every human being must have some object to engage 
his attention, excite his wishes, and rouse him to action, or 
he sinks, a prey to listlessness. For want of proper occu- 
pations, see strenuous idleness resorting to a thousand ex- 
pedients — ^the race course, the bottle, or the gaming table, 
the frivolities of fashion, the debasements of sensuality, 
the petty contentions of envy, the grovelling pursuits of 
avarice, and all the various distracting agitations of vice. 
Call you these enjoyments ? Is such the happiness which 
it is so dreadful to forego ? 

" Vast happiness enjoy thy gay allies I 
" A youth of foUies, an old age of cares, 

Young yet enervate, old yet never wise ; 
" Vice wastes their vigor and their mind impairs* 

** Vain, idle, dissolute, in thoughtless ease, 
" Reserving woes for age, their prime they spend ; 

** All wretched, hopeless to the evil days, 
" With sorrow to the verge of life they tend ; 

** Grieved with the present, of the past ashamed ; 
*' They live and are despised, they die, no more are named.'' 

If to every bounty of Providence there be annexed, as 
assuredly there is, some obligations as a condition for its 
enjoyment ; on us, blest as we have been, and as we now 
are, with the choicest gifts of Heaven here below — ^with 
freedom, peace, order, civilization and social virtue — ^there 
are unquestionably imposed weighty obligations. You 
whom I now address, will, in a few years, be among the 
men of the succeeding age. In a country like ours, where 
the public will is wholly unfettered, and every man is a 
component part of that country, there is no individual so 
humble who has not duties of a public kind to discharge. 
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His views and actions have an influence on those of others, 
and his opinions, with theirs, serve to make up that public 
will. More especially is this the case with those who, 
whatever may be their pursuits in life, have been raised by 
education to a comparative superiority in intellectual vigor 
and attainments. On you, and such as you, depends the 
fate of the most precious heritage ever won by the valor, 
or preserved by the prudence, or consecrated by the virtue 
of an illustrious ancestry — illustrious, not because of facti- 
tious titles,' but nature's nobles, wise, good, generous and 
brave ! To you, and such as you, will be confided in de- 
posit, the institutions of our renowned and beloved country. 
Receive them with awe, cherish them with loyalty, and 
transmit them whole, and if possible, improved to your 
children. Yours will, indeed, be no sinecure office. As 
the public will is the operative spring of all public action, 
it will be your duty to make and to keep the public will 
enlightened. There will always be some error to dispel, 
some prejudice to correct, some illusion to guard against, 
some imposition to detect and expose. In aid of these in- 
dividual effi>rts, you must provide, by public institutions, 
for diffusing among the people, that general information 
without which they cannot be protected from the machina- 
tions of deceivers. As your country grows in years, you 
must also cause it to grow in science, literature, arts and 
refinement It will be for you to develope and multiply its 
resources, to check the faults of manners as they rise, and 
to advance the cause of industry, temperance, moderation, 
justice, morals and religion, all around you. On you too, 
will devolve the duty which has been too long neglected, 
but which cannot with impunity be neglected much longer, 
of providing for the mitigation, and (is it too much to hope 
for in North Carolina ?) for the ultimate extirpation of the 
worst evil that affects the Southern part of our Confedera- 
cy. Full well do you know to what I refer, for on this sub- 
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ject there is, with all of us, a morbid sensitiveness whi^h 
gives warning even of an approach to it. Bisguise the 
truth as we may, and throw the blame where we will, it is 
Slavery which, more than any other cause, keeps us baok 
in the career of improvement. It stifles industry and re- 
presses enterprise — it is fetal to economy and providence^ — 
it discourages skill — impairs our strength as a community, 
and poisons morals at the fountain head. How this evil is 
to be encountered, how subdued, is indeed a difficult and 
delicate enquiry, which this is not the time to examine, nor 
the occasion to discuss. I felt, however, that I could not 
discharge my duty, without referring to this subject, as one 
which ought to engage the prudence, moderation and firm- 
ness of those who, sooner or later, must act decisively up- 
on it. 

I would not depress your bouyant spirits with gloomy 
anticipations, but I should be wanting in frankness, if I 
did not state my conviction, that you will be called to the 
performance of other duties unusually grave and impor- 
tant. Perils surround you and are imminent, which will 
require clear heads, pure intentions, and stout hearts, to 
discern and to overcome. There is no side on which dan- 
ger may not make its approach, but from the wickedness 
and madness of factions, it is most menacing. Time was, 
indeed, when factions contended amongst us with virulence 
and fury; but they were, or affected to be, at issue, on 
questions of principle ; now, Americans band together un- 
der the names of men, and wear the livery, and put on the 
badges of their leaders. Then the individuals of the dif- 
ferent parties were found side by side, dispersed through- 
out the various districts of our confederated Republic ; but 
now, the parties that distract the land, are almost identified 
with our geographical distinctions. Now then has come 
that period, foreseen and dreaded by our Washington, by 
him, " who more than any other individual, founded this our 
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wide^spreading Empire, and gave to our western world in- 
dependence and freedom" — by him, who with a father's 
warning voice, bade us beware of ^^ parties founded on geo- 
grapMeal discriminations/' As yet, the sentiment so deep- 
ly planted in the hearts of our honest yeomaniy, that union 
ia strength, has not been uprooted. As yet, they acknow- 
ledge the truth, and feel the force of the homely, but excel- 
lent aphorism, "United we stand, divided we fall." As 
yet, they take pride in the name of "the United States" 
~in the recollection of the fields that were won, the blood 
whidi was poured forth, and the glory which was gained 
in the common cause, under the common banner of a uni- 
ted country. May God, in his mercy, forbid that I, or you, 
my firiends, should live to see the day, when these senti- 
ments and feelings shall be extinct ! Whenever that day 
oomes, then is the hour at hand when this glorious Repub- 
Uc, tins at once national and cenfederated Eepublic, which 
fiwr nearly half a century has presented to the eyes, the 
hopes, and the gratitude of man, a more brilliant and love- 
ly image than Plato, or More, or Harrington, ever feigned 
or fancied, shall be like a tale that is told, like a vision that 
has passed away. But these sentiments and feelings are 
necessarily weakened, and in the end must be destroyed, 
unless the moderate, the good and the wise unite to " frown 
indignantly upon the first dawnings of every attempt to 
alienate any portion of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together its various 
parts/' Threats of resistance, secession, separation — ^have 
become common as household words, in the wicked and 
silly violence of public declaimers. The public ear is fa- 
miliarized, and the public mind will soon be accustomed 
to the detestable suggestions of Disunion ! Calculations 
and conjectures, what may the East do without the South, 
and what may the South do without the East, sneers, me- 
naces, reproaches, and recriminations, all tend to the same 
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fatal end ! Wliat can the East do without the South.?— 
What can the South do without the East ? They may do 
much ; they may exhibit to the curiosity of political anato- 
mists, and the pity and wonder of the worid, the " disjecta 
membra,'' the sundered bleeding limbs of a once gigantic 
body instinct with life and strength, and vigor. They can 
furnish to the philosophic historian, another melancholy 
and striking instance of the political axiom, that all Re- 
publican Confederacies have an inherent and unavoidable 
tendency to dissolution. They will present fields and oc- 
casions for border wars, for leagues and counter-leagues, 
for the intrigues of petty statesmen, the struggles of mili- 
tary chiefs, for confiscations, insurrections, and deeds of 
darkest hue. They will gladen the hearts of those who 
have proclaimed, that men are not fit to govern themselves, 
and shed a disastrous eclipse on the hopes of rational free- 
doom throughout the world. Solon, in his Code, proposedno 
punishment for parricide, treating it as an impo^ible crime. 
Such with us, ought to be the crime of political parricide 
— ^the dismemberment of our "father land." " Oari sunt 
jHirerdeSy can sunt Uberi, propinqvi, familiar es, sed amnes omnium 
cariiates patria una compUxa est; pro qua quis bonus dubitet 
mortem oppeiere si ei sit profuturus f Qm est detestabiUor ista- 
rum immanitas qui lacerarunt scdere patriam^ et in ea funditus 
ddenda occupatiet sunt etfuemntJ" 

If it must be so, let parties and parly men continue to 
quarrel with little or no regard to the public good. They 
may mistify themselves and others witii disputations on 
political economy, proving the most opposite doctrines to 
their own satisfaction, and perhaps, to the conviction of no 
one else on earth. They may deserve reprobation for their 
selfishness, their violence, their errors, or their wickedness. 
They may do our country much harm. They may retard 
its growth, destroy its harmony, impair its character, ren- 
der its institutions unstable, pervert the public mind, and 
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deprave the public morals. These are, indeed, evils, and 
Bore evils, bnt the principle of life remains, and will yet 
struggle with assured success, over these temporary mala- 
dies. Still we are great, glorious, united and free; still 
we have a name that is reveared abroad and loved at home 
— a name which is a tower of strength tons against foreign 
wrong, and a bond of internal union and harmony — a name^ 
which no enemy pronounces but with respect, and which 
no citizen hears, but with a throb of exultation. Still we 
have that blessed Constitution, which, with all its pretend- 
ed defects, all its alleged violations, has conferred more 
benefit on man, than ever yet flowed from ^.ny other human 
institution — ^which has established justice, insured domes- 
tic tranquility, provided for the common defence, promoted 
the general welfere, and which, under God, if we be true 
to ourselves, will insure the blessings of Liberty to us and 
ottl- posterity. 

Surely, such a country, and such a Constitution, have 
claims upon you, my friends, which cannot be disregarded. 
I entreat and adjure you then, by all that is near and dear 
to you on earth — ^by all the obligations of Patriotism — ^by 
the memory of your fathers, who fell in the great and 
glorious struggle— for the sake of your sons whom you 
would not have to blush for your degeneracy — ^by all your 
proud recollections of the past, and all your fond anticipa- 
tions of the future renown of our nation — ^preserve that 
Country, uphold that Constitution. Resolve, that they 
shall not be lost while in your keeping, and may God Al- 
mighty strengthen you to fulfil that vow ! 
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The Edict of Nantes was Revoked by Louis XIY about the year 1684. 
The well known consequence was that 500,000 French Protestants left 
their country to look after settlements among other nations, and in other 
parts of the world, where they might enjoy the rights of conscience, 
and the same immunities and prospects for themselves and their families 
as were common to other subjects or citizens of the governments under 
which they should live. One of these emigrant families was that of Lovel. 
They first passed from France into England, and continued there for some 
time, in the exercise of manufacturing skill. At that period, the colonies 
of America, now known as the United States, were fast fiUing up from 
different parts of the British empire, and Europe. The head of this Lovel 
family did not continue very long in the vicinage of London, before he 
concluded to transplant himself with such capital as he possessed, which, 
it would seem, was not insignificant, to a spot which he selected on Long 
Island, towards it western extremity, and not far from Hempsted Plains, 
and near Oyster Bay. Here he purchased an extensive farm. The land 
was of good quality, and being faithfully cultivated, yielded annually an 
abundance for the necessaries and comforts, and all that was desired 
beyond these for the enjoyments and respectability of people who classed 
with the substantial mediocrity of the country. With what total abstrac- 
tion and absorbing interest did my good old grandmother, when I was a 
boy of twelve, sit and pass in review through the details of her early years, 
while she was growing up under the fostering guidance of her venerable 
parent. He was, it would seem, of mellowed affections and patriarchal 
habits. I shall give a specimen of one of these conversations: 

Grandmother. My father was considered a man of strong mind. 
His person was large, his expression tempered of gravity, affection and truth, 
on which the eye rested with confidence. He wiis often che^ful in aspect 
and intercourse, but he was always imder the chastening influence of piety. 
He had learned to understand the doctrines of the gospel through the stern 
constructions of Puritanism, as it has been distinctively called in England. 
In France, people of this description went under the name of Huguenots. 

Grandson. Huguenots! That's a strange name^ Why were they 
called Huguenots? What is the meaning of it? I suppose it is some 
nickname, by the sound of it. 



(xRANDMOTKER. It probably was. But I do not know its origin or 
its meaning. They were persecuted so cruelly that they escaped out of 
France by thousands, to find subsistence and settlements as they might in 
other countries. My father and his connexions got to the sea coast and 
went over into England. They were people of property. Some made pur- 
chases of houses in London, where they died without heirs. We were 
told of this some time afterwards, and might have inherited the property, 
but my father was either unable or too regardless of tho matter to attend 
to it, and time ran on until by the statute of limitation the claim was barred. 
Some have said that even now, if the claim could be clearly substantiated 
and conducted through the forms of kw, a large number of houses once 
belonging to my uncle might possibly be recovered by our family, and if 
they could, we should all be rich enough. 

At this I remember that my little heart bounded, and I became full of 
inquiries. 

GrRANDSON. Well, Grandmother, why cannot that be tried? Is it not . 
worth while? You say it was a vast property, how may houses were there 
said to be ? . 

Grandmother- I have heard of a considerable number. My uncle 
was a bachelor, and is said to have owned a whole side of a square, consist- 
ing of valuable buildings. 

Grandson. Has any attempt ever been made to recover the property ? 
If not, would it not be well to make a trial at least, and, if it should fail, 
we should but be where we ar'e. 

Grandmother. Yes, my child, if there were anybody to do it But 
it would imply a great deal of trouble, and time, and expense, and it has 
been thought best to give it all up. 

This was a theme on which I delighted to dwell, with the fond idea that 
if all that property could be reclaimed, it would be the consummation of 
•our good fortune. 

Grandmother. After my father's emigration to this country with his 
family, he brought up his children to the habits of industry, piety, and 
economy. But though he held the reins of domestic government with a 
steady hand, a spirit of harmony and affection was constantly diffused 
through all our feelings. We stood in awe of our father, and feared to 
transgress, but it was accompanied with such a confidence as to strengthen 
and deepen our love for him, and was attended with a prompt and willing 
acquiescence in his wishes. Our mother, too, seemed to look up to him. 
with such deference to his opinions and wishes as -showed that she feit him 
to be her guide and protector as well as the partner of her bosom. One 
singularity ithat marked his feelings and opinions was that he never suffered 
iineat to be eaten in his family. 
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Grandson. Not eat meat ! That is strange. I never heard of any 
body that never eat meat. What reason could he have for not eating meat ? 

Grandmother. He was wont to tell us that the grant to live upon 
the f esh of animals was certainly in the scriptures. But he considered it 
to have been made in consequ^ice of the fall of man. Hence, he deduced 
that to abstain from it was more in conformity with original innocence and 
perfection, than was the practice of subsisting upon it. He never permitted 
an animal to be slaughtered for his own use or that of his family. He 
always had large and .luxuriant pastures, kept numbers of cattle and such 
other animals as could be useful to him upon his own principles, provided 
plentifully for their sustenance and shelter, had an abundance of milk, 
butter, cheese and fruits, wheat, corn, and vegetables. In short, all around 
him, both in the house and in the field, was in the best condition. 

Grandson. But, if he sold one of these animals to be killed by another 
person, would not that be much the same thing as killing it himself? 

Grandmother. So he felt, and he never would consent to sell one 
if he knew it was to be slaughtered. Some animals we keep now without 
ever thinking of killing them for food, such as horses, dogs, cats. He 
put all upon the same footing. 

Grandson. But, Grandmother, you eat meat now, and your family 
were all brought up to it. 

Grandmother. Yes, but I never tasted it till I was married, at 21 
years of age. Your Grandfather had no such opinions and habits, and I 
fell in with his customs" and those of his family. To the present day, 
however, I care very little for meat. My father and all his family were 
thought as healthy as any people in the country, and seemed to enjoy 
themselves as much. We were apt to be esteemed peculiarly happy among 
our neighbors — ^always harmonious, plain in our manners, affectionate, 
looking up to our parents with veneration and love, and prompt acquiescence 
in their wishes. We were taught to be scrupulous in the economy of 
time, and to feel unhappy unless we were busy about something useful. 
We had a family library and were educated to an enlargement of the mind, 
by reading and improving conversation. My father was careful in direct- 
ing the habits, dispositions and intelligence of his children. Their inge- 
nuity was continually called out for the accomplishment of such work ^ 
was assigned to them. If a difficulty occurred, the answer to an application 
for aid was, "Now try your skill. Is there no way you can contrive for 
effecting what you want? The greatest advantage in your doing that, is 
in finding out ihe best method." This would interest us in our work, and 
if we succeeded, we wer€ applauded and encouraged, and this gave us 
fresh heart for our occupation. 

Grandson. Why, Grandmother, you seem^ to have been very happy 



Grandmothbr. W« were usually so. My father whs fond of sacred 
music. He brought oyer an organ with him, and kept it in his family. 
He could play upon it himself and sang well — at least we thought so. 
Most of my brothers and sisters learned from him in succession as they 
grew up. At the hour of morning and evening prayers, the family all 
assembled in the room where it was kept^ and united their voices with its 
elevating tones in praising God. It is the very same organ which your 
uncle John Lovel has in his house, and on which you have heard his 
sisters play, who are now living with him. 

Such were the accounts which my kind grandmother would detail to me 
of old Mr. John Lovel, her father, and his peculiar habits, opinions, and 
mode of life in his family. It can scarcely be supposed that I am profess- 
ing to describe these things in the expressions used at the time. In the 
course of my boyhood, they were renewed at different times. They were 
subjects on which I delighted to hear her converse, and they made in- 
delible impressions upon me. The circumstances and events have been 
here given in such terms as have occurred. 

As there is something curious in the events of this family, I shall go pn 
to mention some of them as they arise in my memory. One of my grand- 
aunts married a man by the name of Wright. They lived in Philadelphia, 
unhappily, I was told, for he became a sot, and she was a woman whose 
pride, it would seem, was not a little towering. When she saw her hus- 
band thus degrading and brutalizing himself, she felt the mortifying 
effects in all their force. After his death, she resolved to continue no 
longer in the city, and planned an expedition for herself, which few women 
would think of carrying into effect. She took passage in a ship for London, 
with such property as she possessed, declaring in the loftiness of her 
spirit, that she would throw herself upon the resources of her genius, 
determined to seek eminence in a different sphere. She took lodgings in 
the city of London, and began with tasking her invention to devise some 
scheme of eminence. I know not the different methods she might have 
thought of for accomplishing her purpose, if more than the one by which 
sho in some degree succeeded employed her ingenuity. Her name came 
before the public as the inventress of the art of making waxen figures of 
full size, with a strict likeness of the persons for whom she took them. 
This implied more art and skill than would at first appear. The material 
was to be purified in the first place, and, if the object required it, be 
brought to a perfect whiteness. It must then be mixed with some suV 
stance that would give to it the proper complexion. It must not be liable 
to become soft by any temperature of the atmosphere, nor be liable to 
crack by cold, after being formed into a shell of no great thickness. Her 
mode of taking a likeness was different, as I am informed, from that which 



is now praciiced. I believe that waxen figures are now made by first 
farming a monld of some other material, and then casting the wax into 
it. She chose an apron of some fine stuff, such as cambric, and hav- 
ing so prepared the wax that it should be sufficiently soft to yield 
and spread with the warmth of the hand, she gave it a first rude shape by 
holding it in her hands and moulding it rudely with pressure applied at 
discretion, while, as a portrait-painter, she looked at the countenance and' 
consulted the visage and features she would imitate. She then placed it 
under the apron and brought it to the perfection she wished by acting 
with one hand applied to the interior of the waxen shell, against the 
other on the outside with the cambric between the hand and the surfece. 
This gave it a natural aspect, by exhibiting the pores of the skin, and 
prevented the glazed and cadaverous appearance of which most persons 
complain in such wax work as we commonly see. Her faces had the 
reputation of being not only striking likenesses, but of being natural in 
expression and agreeable in effect. 

This invention was new, I was told, both in bringing waxen likenesses 
to the Ml size, and in the whole manner of producing them. From 
being totally an unknown personage she rose into notice, her name was 
regarded with distinction, her resources became ample, and even the court 
treated her with favor and respect. Something of the effect which it had 
upon her I have had occasion to remark from letters written by her at the- 
time to one of her sisters, Mrs. Willis, in America, in which she often 
inculcated upon her the favorite maxim by no means to feil <^in maintain- 
ing the dignity of her character." It was even curious as being sometimea 
interjected with as little connexion with the subject as Gate's "Dehnda 
est Carthago/' 

Sometime after this the American war commenced with the Declaration 
of Independence. Aunt Wright, it would appear, waa an ardent Whig, 
and not inactive in her country's cause against the measures of Great 
Britain. She engaged in political matters, and acted the part of a 
spy, for which it is probable every American will not respect her the less, 
by writing letters to some of our leading characters, giving information of 
the measures of the British Government that the Americans might be on 
their guard and prepared for events. In this she was at length discovered, 
and orders were sent to her to leave the kingdom. She passed across thie 
«M>untry with a view to embark at Bristol. While there, walking in the 
street, she made a misstep, fell, and her ankle was so much injured aa to 
terminate in mortification and consequent death. 

My aunt Wright left two daughters— to one of them, by the name of 
ISHzabeth, she bequeathed the greater part of the wax work. This had 
grown to be extensive by continual additions in London, where it had 
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been kept for ezhibltioii. It was transported to New York, where it wm 
set up by my aunt"*^ Betsey, in spacious rooms, to which all visitors were 
admitted by the payment of a quarter of a dollar each. I was then a boy 
living in Elizabethtown, sometimes at Princeton, and sometimes at New- 
ark, getting my education in the academies of these places. Aunt Betsey 
had married a man by the name of Piatt, who was a trifling character, 
and who persecuted her much. She at last became scrupulous in regard 
to the correctness of keeping waxen figures for exhibition, and her con- 
scientious feelings upon the subject disturbed her so much, that she re- 
solved to part with them. The figures were numerous, the drapery was 
o^n rich and costly, and the whole workmanship had at length amounted 
to no small expense. She determined, however, to get rid of it, and sold 
it at a reduced price. This happened at the time of my arrival in North 
Carolina. I remember the feelings I had on the occasion. I was then 
young, had traversed alone a wide interval to place myself among strangers 
and in circumstances wholly new. I saw the wax-work which was carried 
through the country, it being at that time a perfect novelty to the public. 
I had o^n seen it before in New York. It seemed as if when I looked 
on those lifeless figures they fell little short of raising in me the fullness 
of those joyous^ transports that spring up in our bosoms, when, in a land of 
strangers, we suddenly turn our eye upon former acquaintances, or upon 
friends near to our hearts. My aunt had come to think it a profanation for 
her to set up those figures and likeness of the dead for show. I could not 
suppress a revolting indignation at the thought of the degradation and 
disgrace which they suffered in being carried about the country to be 
shown in taverns and to tasteless people, who knew nothing of the events 
and associations with which they were connected in my bosom, who were 
tmqualified to fec^ or estimate the merits of the work, the characters and 
circumstances exhibited, or the skill necessary to the production. Some 
of those figures might be considered as emblems of fallen greatness. They 
had been among the first works of the kind in London. They had directed 
upon them something like the admiration which men feel for original 
genius. They had even received the visits and fixed the eyes of the most 
refined courtiers. Now, they must be officiously introduced and studiously 
recommended to the most debased subjects that crowded common bar- 
rooms, or who surpassed but little the animals they bestrode. 

My grandmother's maiden name was Eachel Lovel. She married a 
Mr. Harker, who was a minister of the Presbyterian Church. What was 
the extent of his education I know not, though there is reason to think it 
was respectable. It is likely, however, that he had not been originally 

* Or Cousin? • . . 



given up to a literary couree from his first boyhood. It is more probable 
that he oonuuenced life with manual labor^ aud that it was not till he was 
advanoed towards manhood that he undertook to study for the ministry. 
He settled with his family at a place called Black Eiver, in Morris county, 
New Jersey. His residence was on the edge of a hill along which the 
public road lay for nearly a mile. His house was a mile from Flanders, 
a pretty yillagC; so called because it had been remarkable for quarrels and 
violence in the first settlement of the country. 

X was told that my grandfather Harker was remarkable for personal size 
and strength. By this circumstance^ combined with vigorous mental fac- 
ulties and fidelity in his profession as a pastor, we may account for die 
opinion, said to have been prevalent, that the people in that vicinage looked 
to him as their leading character in counsel and in action. He was ex- 
perienced in all ordinary practical business. It was said of him that he 
would go into the harvest-field and cradle more wheat in a day than any 
other man in his part of the country. In his ministerial labors, both in 
and out of the pulpit, he was ever regarded with high estimation and 
eonfidence by his congregation. Their feeling was, that in the lot which 
had fallen to them of having him for their minister, they were a flock that 
enjoyed the privileges of a vigilant and faithful shepherd, able to counsel 
them in their secular interests, and to guide them to a better world through 
the embarrassments, trials, and conscientious struggles of the christian 
warfare. 

My mother's name was Eachel. She married early in life, a physician, , 
who was also young, and just commencing practice. His name was Joseph ,' 
Caldwell, whose father had emigrated from the northern part of Ireland. / i 
Of three children I was the youngest. My brother's name was Samuel, 
and the diflference of our ages was almost exactly four years, for we were 
bom in the same month. The birth of a sister intervened, but she died 
very young. 

I have been informed that my father never admitted that he was cor- 
rectly treated in the provision made for ihe children of the family. There 
was property, it seems, but none was left to him. His father was profes* 
sionally a farmer, who looked to his children, af they grew up, to assist 
him in the support of his family and the enlargement of his property. My 
father was of a more delicate system than the rest of the children, and 
inth this peculiarity united a taste for study and mental occupation. On 
this account he was no favorite with my grandfather, who estimated his 
children chiefly by their eflicacy in advancing his wishes. He was slighted 
therefore, and by no means gratified with desired opportunities of im- 
proving his Bund at schools or academies. To this he vfbs obliged to 

submit till he arrived at an age when he was able to help himself forward 
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by becoming useful to others. He struggled through his difficulties into 
the medical profession, and probably his father thought that as he had con- 
tributed nothing to the making of his estate, he ought not to think himself 
aggriered if he was left without a share of it. 

He contended vigorously with his difficulties, and was successfully rising 
in his profession. But, as he was alighted one day at a mill either having 
accidentally stopped, on being expressly solicited on the emergency to 
aid, he joined the too small strength that was present in replacing a mill- 
stone. The force which he exerted was too much for him, he ruptured 
a blood-vessel in his lungs, a profuse hemorrage instantly followed, a rapid 
consumption was the consequence, and in a few months he sunk into the 
•\ grave. The death of my father, his burial, and my birth followed one 
^-^ another in the order here mentioned in three successive days. It was im- 
possible, therefore, that my eye could ever have looked upon him. The 
woes of that period to my excellent mother must have been felt by her to 
have reached an awful consummation, through alarms often renewed, hopes 
disappointed, and sorrows protracted for months before the dark and try- 
ing events in which they terminated. She was still in early life, and just 
at the season when the prospects of her husband, herself and her com- 
mencing family were brightening, a terrible cloud, dark and dense, sudden- 
ly settled upon them, at length fell with sweeping violence, and after 
reiterated assaults left my poor mother, widowed with two orphan infante, 
prostrate and powerless amidst a scene of desolation. 
r My father died on the 19th of April, 1773, was interred on the 20th, 
\ and I was bom on the 21st, at Lamington, in New Jersey, near Black 
\ River, a branch of the Raritan, a mile from old Germanton. My father's 
remains were deposited in the burying-ground annexed to the Presbyterian 
Church near that place, as appeared by the inscription on his tomb, which 
I visited a short time before leaving that country to become a resident of 
the South. 

What were the circumstances of my mother through my infancy and 
for some years afterwards, it is of little consequence to state, if I knew 
them. I have some early recollections that spring up in an insulated 
manner, but how they succeeded one another, it were vain to give any 
account. I have not the vanity to suppose, while I am writing this account 
of my life, that any part of it is. to be thought worth the time necessary to 
its perusal. It is for every one to do with it as he pleases- Should the 
wish to know occur to any one, he has the opportunity of such reminiscences 
as are sufficiently distinct to be ascertained in what the writer sincerely 
intends to be a register of truth. 

The date of my birth, it will be observed, makes the earliest scenes of 
jgij life cotemporary with the Revolutionary War, or with events immedi- 
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ately connected. I remember the calling away of men from their homes 
to serve in the armies^ and the spirit that was manifested in the counte- 
nances; conversations and actions of people around me. The marching of 
troopS; a circumstance which I always hurried out to gaze on with sensa- 
tions rising almost to transport ; the fife's shrill and piercing notes, stirring 
into reckless activity emotions of which I had scarcely known myself ca- 
pable ; the drum rattling into madness every impetuous feeling that thrilled 
' along the nerves or swelled in the heart; the plumes and epaulettes of the 
officers; the measured and stately march; the burnished arms, the exten- 
sive columns presenting the movement of a vast and powerful body per- 
vaded by one animating spirit — all made impressions upon me at the time 
which in some of their characters may be considered as peculiar to the 
years in which they were produced, and which therefore could never have 
been attained, but at the period when they were actually acquired in the 
experience. 

At one time I was under the care of my grandmother at Black Kiver, 
on a farm left to her by her husband, the Rev. Mr. Harker, at his death. 
She was far advanced in years, and I extremely young. Her kindness, as 
is usual in such cases, is in my recollection, but there is reason to think that 
my misconduct was too much for the total suppression of her feelings. 
Both she and my mother were ever faithful in giving me all the instruc- 
tion in their power, and especially in training me to the knowledge of 
God, of the scriptures, to pious sentiment and religious duties. 

One night, alone in bed, I well remember being occupied in my 
thoughts almost to solicitude on our manner of breathing ; and the next 
morning the first question I put to my grandmother after seeing her, was, 
how it was possible for us to breathe in the dark ? I do not know whether 
this was an inquiry involving too much for her philosophy, or for my 
supposed capacity of understanding such explanation as she might have 
been able to give, but no answer was returned, and it was not till many 
years afterwards that I found the solution of my difficulty. 

My grandmother would sometimes, though I believe not often, become 
much vexed with my behavior, and when her anger was roused, the em- 
phatical expression that she uttered with a shake at once of the head and 
hand was, " VU break you." This threat, understood literally by me and 
not in the figurative sense in which she used it, was to the last degree ter- 
rible. It presented her to my imagination as placing me across her knee, 
and snapping me in two, as she would dry sticks or a pipe-stem. 

We lived in the neighborhood of a man who took great delight in ter- 
rifying children. I would sometimes wander in quest of amusement, till, 
being near his house, he would suddenly present himself, writhing his 
muscles into all the distortions expressive of fierceness, his eyes flashing 
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with rage, and his motions indicative of the most desperate purpose. It 
never failed to inspire me with an instinctive promptness for flight. The 
effect was a complete panic, and precipitated me into so intent an economy 
of time, that to have incurred a loss of it by looking over my shoulder 
was felt to be perfectly inadmissible, and in such cases I never discovered 
the distance which had been widening at every step between myself and 
the enemy, until I was fairly within the threshold of my grandmother's 
door. I relate this little circumstance, to show how some minds will pre- 
fer that kind of gratification which arises from making themselves objects 
of terror, though accompanied with the utmost detestation, before the 
pleasure that springs from communicating happiness even to children, and 
being the objects of their love. It was not long before I left that seat of 
my earliest years, and it never failed to return upon my recollection as a 
little paradise, but the corner of it, to which this man was contiguous, 
seemed ever haunted by a demon with whom abhorrence in my imagina- 
tion was inseparably connected. 

At another period of these earlier years, my mother lived in Amwell, 
a part of the State to which I believe she had retired from the confusion 
and exposure of the warfare near Elizabethtown, New York, and other 
parts of the maritime country. While we remained here for two or three 
years, my memory had stamped upon it much of the agitation and discus- 
sion that prevailed respecting the proceedings of Congress, of the States, 
of Great Britain, the armies and battles, the raising of militia for short 
service, and the enlisting of troops during the war, the successes and dis- 
asters of the contending forces. One fact continues vividly in my recol- 
lection, that a man of our neighborhood, in respectable circumstances at 
home, who had served with the militia, suddenly made his appearance 
among us after an absence of some months, barefoot and his clothes hang- 
ing around him in rags and tatters. I looked upon him with astonish* 
ment, and probably with the more, because I was totally unable to com- 
prehend at that age, the possibility or necessity of his being in such cir- 
cumstances. 

We afterwards lived in Newton, and then in Trenton, but in the latter 
of these places not till very near the close of the war. While we resided 
at the former, a body of men arrived from the American army and the 
scenes of its active movements. Newton was the court house village of 
Sussex county, and high in the interior of the State. Dates I cannot re- 
collect, but it is not improbable that it was at the period when the con- 
flicts were going on in lower Jersey. While I was mingling among these 
men, one of them gave me a fife. I went home in ecstacy, but great as it 
was, it was doubtless not more exquisite than the annoyance was to others, 
as I soon had occasion to learn; though I could by no means comprc- 
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Jiend how my notes should not be afi encbaitting to them as they certainlj 
were to myself. 

At a subsequent period, young Symmes lived at Newton, distinguished 
afterwards for the theory which he wished to establish, that the earth was 
a hollow sphere, and that the intetior part was accessible near the poles. 
His father had married my mother's sister, so' that we were cousins ger- 
man. 

When my mother lived at Trenton near the conclusion of the war, the 
portion of my life which passed at that place has ever recurred as un- 
equalled in interest by any other in my recollection. Our situation was 
exceedingly pleasant on elevated ground at the southern limit of the town. 
The distance was but small to the bank of the Delaware. Being then 
about 9 or 10 years of age, it was my custom to stroll as far as the river. 
The prospect up and down its expanse was always enjoyed with exquisite 
delight. Above were the falls, where the river dashed, and roared and 
foamed among thickly scattered rocks, displaying a scene of incessant ac- 
tion, animating at once to the eye and the ear. On the opposite bank was 
a mill almost always in motion. There the current of travellers passed 
by a ferry, on the principal route between New York and Philadelphia. 
Below was spread to the eye a long reach of the river, passing the village 
ctf Lamberton, otherwise called Trenton landing, where such masted ves- 
sels and other craft as were fitted to the navigation, were seen in motion, 
or presenting a scene of activity at the wharves. 

The banks and fields were covered with verdure of a velvet softness. A 
refreshing coolness was diffused through the limbs by the shade from 
above, and the earth through its grassy carpeting. A smooth margin of 
eomposted sand between the bank. and the water, diversified with its purt 
whiteness the beauty of the scene, while the spirits were quickened into 
gaiety, by the light motions of the numerous birds, by their shrill and va- 
ried notes, and by the fish that oft;en bounded wholly above the water, or 
sported upon the surface. 

It is hoped the reader will excuse this indulgence of a lightness, if not 
puerility of recollections, which have often recurred through the succes- 
sive years of a life, much indebted to them for their cheering brightness, 
when interspersed, as they oft»n have been, through scenes of more grave 
and sombrous aspect, and connected at last with the present approxima- 
tion to its close. 

One of the latest events of this last residence at Trenton, was the win- 
tering of a body of troops, on a beautiful field, separated from us only by 
the public road leading to the ferry Already meption6d. The interest of 
this circumstance was much abated to me by their being French, in con- 
sequence of which^ though I was often permitted to stroll among their 
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tents through the day, I was cut off from every attempt at communication 
with the men, or of learning any thing from their conversation. One of 
the impressions most deeply engraved upon me, was from the nightly calls 
of the sentinels, which I scarcely ever failed to hear, at whatever period I 
happened to he awake, through some months of their continuance in that 
encampment. Though it was a mere formal hail, with the inquiry hriskly 
addressed, " Who goes there ?" and the answer, " Friend," yet, upon my 
ear it never failed to strike with a stirring and portentous sound. One 
day as I stood near the door looking towards the river, my eye was caught 
with a sudden gleam, and was almost as quickly directed to the spot from 
which it proceeded. Two men appeared fully in view on an ascending 
ground, heyond a small ravine, engaged with rapiers in furious combat. 
The sun was shining with all the splendor of a clear day, and the glittering 
of their swords seemed to convey, as by an appropriate language uttered to 
the eye, the flashings of their rage. I stood in momentary expectation to 
see one or the other sink before me with a fatal blow. Such were their 
eagerness and their quickly renewed passes at each other, and yet so prolong- 
ed was the combat, that I became petrified with horror that grew upon me 
till I was almost overpowered, and I believe I turned away for relief, for I 
certainly did not see its termination. I soon inquired, however, and was 
informed that neither of the combatants was killed. Two officers, who were 
friends, had taken a walk, and began to amuse themselves by stopping now 
and then, merely to try their dexterity in fencing with their swords. At 
length, it seems their feelings became too ardent for mere sport, and finally 
mounted to mortal fury. The difference of their manner was apparent. 
Both were skilfiil -, but one never retired from the footing that he took, 
while th& other, with a sudden thrust, instantly bounded off from his ad- 
versary who almost as speedily followed with another thrust in return. I 
was told that the one who had practiced the elusive movement, had not 
succeeded in the strife equally with the other, for he had received several 
wounds, and began to be weakened with the loss of blood, but had inflio^ 
ted scarcely any injury of consequence. The action was witnessed imme- 
diately at its beginning from the camp, a file of men was dispatched, and 
before any fatal mischief occurred, they were put under arrest. 
,/ I think it some time after this, that my mother removed her residence 
to Bristol, a place lower down the Delaware, and on the Pennsylvania side 
of it. Here I went to an English school, which has always returned upon 
my remembrance with peculiar pleasure. I believe the reason of this was, 
that the master had an excellent talent for exciting good dispositions in 
his boys towards himself, and to their studies. The affection I felt for 
him has never been extinguished to the present day, and I have no doubt 
it would continue unchanged to whatever number of years my life might 
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be protracted. I was never kept to closer diligence in business^ and yet 
my heart reverts to it as among the most interesting and Happy periods of 
my life. Here I first engaged in the study of arithmetic, and though I 
found much perplexity in some parts of it, which would probably have 
created aversion under some teachers, I returned to every effort with fresh 
determination and courage. This feeling seemed to be inspired and main- 
tained whenever my eye was turned upon theman. He was ever intently 
occupied in the various business of a numerous school ; was prompt and 
dextrous in every thing ; his expression was that of kindness and a wish 
to improve us to the utmost ; and, as this was apparent in his features and 
his actions, a corresponding sentiment seemed to be transfused into the 
bosoms of his pupils, carrying us at once into a concurrence with his 
wishes, and an efficacious improvement of our time. 

But a circumstance which most impressively marks this period is, that 
here I began, for what reason I know not, to turn my thoughts with greater 
earnestness than before, on the subject of religion. A part of the time 
while I was in this village, my mother went abroad leaving me to board at 
a neighbor's table. This was so near that one of the rooms in the house 
which she occupied, was left open for my use both day and night. Here 
I slept, and whenever I chose, to this I jretired. I got hold of a religious 
book, and finding it give me pleasure in the reading, young as I was, and 
fond as most boys usually are of play, though I was much at my own dis- 
cretion, I would sit or traverse the room alone, reading with an interest 
that grew so as utterly to preclude every disposition to stop. 

While I was living in Bristol, an incident occurred which might have 
had some connection with this subject, though it had certainly happened 
so long before this disposition to religious thought, that in my reflections 
since on that part of my life, the one circumstance has no appearance to me 
of having induced the other. On a Sabbath my mother was absent, having 
left my brother and myself at home. She had always made it a particular 
point in our domestic education, to pay a strict regard to the faithful ob- 
servance of the day. I strolled down to the wharf for amusement, and 
while there, my brother and another boy came down, and a very small 
boat lying at the place, he immediately got into it to go out upon the water. 
I immediately became eager to accompany him, and urged for his permis- 
sion. This he refused, but while he was at the head of the boat I sprang 
down upon the stern. My weight was not much, it is true, but the de- 
scent being some four or five feet, and the boat small, the impetus sunk 
the end on which I alighted some distance down into the water. It in- 
stantly mounted up again, and as I was in a toppling condition, and un- 
versed in humoring the motion, I was tossed overboard and sunk, I know 
not ho^ many feet, to the bottom. The pains of death of course com- 
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menced with the first expansion^of my lungs, and they produced the utmost 
efforts of such action in all my limbs as nature- prompted, for I knew noth- 
ing of swimming. Though I was very young, my reflection was all alive 
to the thought that a few moments were to end my existence here, and 
send me into another world where my destiny was to be forever fixed. The 
anticipation was horrible, and my struggles were convulsive. The distress 
both of mind and body was complete; my thoughts were hurried, but they 
were distinct ; and it may well be supposed that no words can give utter- 
ance equal to their intensity. After a while I found myself approaching 
the light. Having by my struggles risen to the surface, I found myself 
prevented from sinking once more, which, had it occurred, I have no doubt 
would have ended the strife. My brother had placed himself at the spot 
where I went down, and as it happened, I at last rose so near that he 
caught me by the hair and saved my life. 

When I was lifted out of the water and placed upon the wharf, I found 
myself surrounded by a number of persons, who had hurried to the place. 
The water spouted from my mouth an4 nostrils for some time with renewed 
efforts, until I began to feel relief. My sensations of joy for the deliver- 
ance of which the moment before I had been utterly hopeless, were as ex* 
quisite and indescribable as the. horrors I had suffered. What a vast 
transition of feeling, and in how brief a space ! It is a species of know- 
ledge, which in its peculiarity and extent, is probably unattainable but by 
the actual experience. Though I was obliged to be supported or carried 
up to the house, a flood of pleasure even to exultation was pouring through 
my mind, not apparent, as I think, to others ; but not the less real in in- 
tensity and continuance. I was given to the repose into which my ex- 
hausted powers naturally sunk through the afternoon, and when I awok» 
it was to see my mother gazing on me with concern. At once shame and 
self-reproach must have been the expression that met her eye, for they 
were felt in all their force. I was dumb before her. She saw that it was 
enough for every purpose she could wish, either of warning or reproof; 
and so tender was she to my feelings, if not wholly engrossed with grati- 
tude for my preservation, that for a long period not a word escaped her 
lips in my hearing, even to impress upon me lessons on the subject, which 
she probably saw there was no occasion to illustrate or enforce. For this 
I loved her the more ; for though I was quite young, I ascribed her for- 
bearance to what I have ever since believed to be the real cause : that she 
could not bear to lacerate me, when the woimd upon my conscience was 
probably almost too deep for my fortitude to bear. I had been guilty of 
disobedience, but this was not the most aggravating circumstance. It was 
on the Sabbath, and I was violating it by going in quest of amusement 
wholly at variance with the reverence with which she had ever taught me 
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Uy regard it. If she liad inculcated upon me that what had happened 
was a judgment from God upon my transgression, it would have been un- 
necessary, for with this impression it already rested upon me in all its force. 

These feelings gradually faded from my thoughts, and I lived as heed- 
lessly as ever. It was long afterwards that the pious affections of which 
I have already spoken, became quickened in my bosom, nor am I conscious 
that the event just related had any connection with them. I was left in 
solitude at the time, and taking up a religious book, I began to read — ^my 
feelings were excited by it, and they grew into ardor and intensity. I 
deserted all amusement, my reading, my reflections, and a gratifying sense 
that I might be engaged in the service of God, and have his approbation, 
abstracted me from any of the diversions that occurred to my thoughts. 
As to the. cause, it was perfectly inexplicable, and always has been. My 
experience at that time was probably one of the first fruits of the pious 
sentiments which my mother had instilled into me from the first dawnings 
of reason. She was not tjiere, but the spirit of God was doubtless foster- 
ing these principles in my heart, and educing them into action. I have 
since reverted to the few days which passed in these circumstances, and 
with these emotions alive in my bosom, as among the most grateful seasons 
of my life, and ever to be remembered with renovated satisfaction. 

It could not have been long after this^ that we removed to Princeton. 
Here all the circumstances and events <jjP my life begin to appear less se- 
vered from one another by parts wholly forgotten, or obscurely remem- 
bered. 

Here was a grammar school, and from the interest which I had been 
thought to show in reading books, my mother was counselled by others 
finally to adopt the measure which herself had meditated, of giving me a 
liberal education. The difliculty most felt by her, was the want of such 
an income as would sustain her in the undertaking. I think it was in the 
year 1784, when I was eleven or twelve years of age, a Latin grammar 
was wanted, and upon inquiry none was to be had. We waited some days 
for a supply, but none came ; and as the determination was made, I grew 
impatient. One of the boys by the name of F — n from Charleston, being 
told of the circumstance, and having one on hand that was nearly worn 
out, gave it to me. I refused it till I was told that he had two. I always 
felt grateful to him, and through the whole time of our acquaintance in the 
school^ for three or four years, he manifested a peculiar friendship for me. 
The grammar was instantly and eagerly commenced, and as eagerly prose^. 
cuted till finished. Corderius, Selecta e Veteri, Selecta e Profanis, Caesar, 
Greek Grammar, Greek Testament, Mair's Introduction, Virgil, and per- 
haps some other books, followed in as quick succession as intent applica- 
tion could compass them. Before my entering college, our family remov- 

.3 
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Bd to Newark, where my studies were contintied under Dr. McWhorter. 
The school at Princeton was made an object of speoial regulation, aad 
sometimes of personal attention by Dr. Witherspoon. From this circum- 
stance it certainly had singular advantages in comparison with other aeade- 
TfAes. The modes of instruction, and the exercises in which we were 
trained, were derived inmiediately from Scotland. Of their superior effi- 
cacy I was made sensible by the change. Dr. McWhorter was undoubt- 
edly among the best teachers in the country, but in the class with which I 
was united, every thing came so easily in my preparations that it was al- 
most like sport, while the rest of the class appeared to meet as much diffi- 
culty as they could well vanquish. This diflference proceeded from the 
different methods of teaching, and I was perfectly convinced of it at the 
time.* ' 

While living in Newark, my religious impressions were often renewed. 
I do not know that I resisted them, or strove to repress or shake them off, 
but it is very certain that at various times when they had been felt with 
much force, alarm' of conscience, and a dissolving tenderness of affection, 
they soon passed away, and I became as careless and thoughtless as ever. 
Dr. McWhorter's preaching was generally animated, plain, and practical. 
He sometimes became warm, pointed the guilty sinner to the coming wrath, 
showed the danger of growing hardened to all the considerations of Grod's 
mercy, hia justice, his judgments,tthe means of grace, the opportunities of 
improvement, the uncert^dnty of life, and the dread consequences of falling 
to prepare in this time of discipline and probation for the eternity that is 
to follow. I would come home like the wounded hart with the arrow in 
my side, but it dropped off, the wound closed, and it ceased to be remem- 
bered. ' 

* For instance, in Mair's Introduction, it was the custom at Newark to write 
down no more than two or three of the longer sentences in • good Latin, as a 
weekly task on Saturday. But in Princeton we were required to come prepar- 
ed every forenoon, while we were in that book, to readjhe whole of one of those 
sentences in English, and then to repeat it with equal promptness in correct 
Latin ; and our daily appointment was two or three pages. Nor was this all. 
For we then closed our books, and the instructor would read to us long portions 
of the English, and we must give the Latin of them without mistake m word 
or grammatical construction, from beginning to end. We were not permitted 
to do this tardily, for not only if any one made a mistake, but if he did not 
move directly forward in enunciating the translation of the sentence put to 
him, the next below was to pronounce it forthwith, and if successful, was to 
take his place. To a student trained to this vigor and promptness of thought 
and action, what difficulty could there be in writing down two or three sentences 
in corrected Latin as a weekly exercise, as was the custom at Newark ? We 
wrote Latin versions weekly at Princeton also, but we had nothing but English 
sentences given, and we selected the Latin words and phraseology for ourselves. 
This taught us the use of words agreeably to their true classical import. Dr. 
Witherspoon had various methods of drilling a class. One was to run a verb, 
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That 6ar present life is a state of trial, I think must be confirmed by 
every man who reflects upon the events of his own, and the manner in 
which they affect his mind, his affections, his outward condition, his men- 
tal character, and his prospects of the future. Limiting our views even 
to our earthly existence, it is probationary. Our choice of action, at any 
moment when it is made, must be regulated by the past, that we may 
choose our object, be intelligently directed to it, whatever it may be, and 
that the means may be adapted to its attainment. In regard to every one 
of these we are liable to error, and of course to be copcected by experience. 
This experience constitutes the very thing which is called providence by 
those who believe in God's administration of all human affairs. It seta 
before us all the variety of ends which it is possible for us to choose, and 
we are subjects of trial, when we make our selection. If our end be a 
good one, it is one evidence in behalf of our virtue. We have been put 
to the test on this point, and it has terminated in our favor. If we limit 
ourselves to instrumentality which God approves, it is another proof that 
our affections and views ha^e been formed as we have advanced through 
the past upon correct principles. If conscience has been our authority, it 
is still further testimony, by evincing both thatat is enlightened, and that 
we have listened as becamp us to its voice. If at any time we have not 
adhered to these jw-inciples, it proves no less that we have been in fault, 
and as we have had our choice, we must properly sustain the consequences. 
One great consequence must ever be, that if we have chosen ill, and re- 
fuse afterwards to be chastened by its external effects, or the reproofs and 
interdicts of the heart, we give proof that we are, so far at least, ripening 

as it was called, through all the successive tenses and moods in the first per- 
son, then in the second person, the third, and so on : and to repeat the impera- 
tive, the infinitive, the gerunds, supines, and participles. This was done iii 
both voices. Another exercise consisted in comparing an adjective, and keep- 
ing up the repetition of the degrees, through all the genders and cases in both 
numbers. A third method of giving us skill was to carry an adjective through 
the cases and numbers in company with a masculine substantive, then with 
a feminine, and then with a neuter. A fourth exercise was to come prepared 
daily with a page or two of vocables, so as tj) give the English for the Latin, 
and the Latin for the English. In another instance, he would select a Latin 
verb, and call upon each of us, successively, to give a compound with the mean- 
ing, till all the compounds were exhausted. A sixth exercise was made out 
by taking some verb, as ago, having various idiomatic imjjorts according to its 
connection, and we were required to give examples of its idiomatic uses. This 
note is subjoined evidently not for all readers, but as a su^sestion to teachers. 
But these are by no means all the methods of drilling to which we were called. 
When we first commenced any one of them, we were slow ; b^ut the quickness 
to which we presently attained, was evidence of the improvement consequent 
upon such practice. The most efficient cause of the high degree of perfection 
at which scholars arrive in European grammar schools and scientinc institu- 
tions, is to be seen in the diversity of exercises devised and continually prac- 
ticed through the whole course of education. 
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in iniquity, and exposing ourselves to God's disapprobation, to that of all 
good beings, to our own, and to all the calamities whicb God has conneo 
ted with it, in thei constitution of his works, and by his positive determi- 
nation. If it be said that we are the children of circumstances, still it is 
true that these circumstances are at once the arrangement of God, so aa 
forever to retain us under a complete responsibility for the result as to 
good or ill which is to be their issue with respect to us. If we cannot 
choo^ our condition, or control events, we have our choice of the course 
we will pursue, so far as sin or obedience to the truth is concerned. This 
is unquestionable at every step we take, we have the incontestable evidence 
to it, which is of the nature of fact, the evidence pronounced by con- 
sciousness, whenever we appeal to it. The overruling power of the Al- 
mighty, then, detracts nothing from our complete responsibility. We are 
truly and justly probationers, both in our present state, and as to our fram- 
ing ourselves to the good or ill connected with our welfare or our misery 
hereafter. He gives us external opportunity of knowing our duty, and 
having it forcibly urged upon us. He impregses it upon us by his Spirit, 
in a manner calculated to reform and improve us. This he never would 
do, were we, who are of wicked dispositions, not in a state of trial, nor sus- 
ceptible of recovery. Were not this our condition, were we not in a state 
of discipline and responsibility, but wholly given up to the spirit of dis- 
obedience which every man feels to be prevalent within him, our only 
feelings at all times would be opposition to holiness, and complete aban- 
donment to its motives and the outward expressions of it— our universal 
intercourse — and a consequent utter despair of heaven, and an over- 
whelming sense of final consignment to sin and all its woes. 

I have indulged in these reflections here, because they are the result of 
the thought and experience of all those years of my life on the events of 
which I am now turning a reviewing eye. I can remember many occa- 
sions in those early years, in the various places in which they were passed, 
when my reflections were directed on God, a future state, and the eternal 
world. The interest I took in them when they were impressed upon me 
by the scriptures, or by any other cause, was the same in its aspect and 
species as it has been through later years. The intervals sometimes are 
apparent as to their cause, and sometimes they seem to have become irre- 
coverably lost to my remembrance. Whether they had a connection with 
one another, and by what ties of circumstances, or thought, or emotion as 
they were successively renewed, it would be impossible for me to deter- 
mine, though to the Spirit of God who produced them and witnessed all 
their effects, they are present now as at the moment when they agitated 
my bosom. Sometimes I would return from church with a heart deeply 
affected with the considerations presented there of my obligations to God 
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for his goodness in the ordinary blessings of food and raiment^ relations 
and friends, health and the pleasures connected with it. Conscience im- 
pressed upon me portentously the consequences of my thoughtless ingrati- 
tude. The prospects of heaven to the good, and of endless misery to the 
ifiricked, drove from me for a time every wish for the amusements on which 
I was commonly intent. The love of God in sending his Son into the 
world to redeem me from death, afid open the way to heaven, combined 
with all its force in impressing my conscience with the responsibility im- 
posed by this consummation of mercy. My mother was often engaged in 
giving me religious instruction, and deepening its impressions upon my 
heart. Sometimes an accident would happen, to set before me the utter 
uncertainty in which I lived. The death of a neighbor by sickness, or 
by some sudden accident, the grave-yard, the darkness of night when in 
solitude, naturally accompanied with abstraction from sensible scenes, and 
plunging my thought into the spiritual world — every thing of this nature 
excited in me a sense of religion, a reference to God, and to the danger 
I was in of being lost forever, if I should die without being made the sub- 
ject of his saving grace. It was all the striving of his Spirit, to prevent 
me from being wholly engrossed with the earth, and to educate me in this 
school of his providence for better and more glorious purposes than the 
interests and pleasures of a mere earthly existence. An excellent practical 
writer on " Keeping the Heart" remarks that " Providence is like a cu- 
rious piece of tapestry, made of a thousand shreds, which single appear 
useless, but put together, they represent a regular and connected history 
to the eye." 

I am reminded here of an incident which happened at Princeton, but 
which it did not occur to mention among events there. Among our boy- 
ish diversions, it was one to range ourselves in two companies, and having 
small wagons, to run stages, as we called it, along the street, to see who 
<50uld pass and leave the others behind. One day we set out in this man- 
ner fresh and buoyant in our spirits, six in each company, and pressing 
the strife of our opposition to the utmost. We presently met a wagon 
with four horses, and in turning out, we all took the same side of the way. 
Our company, as it happened, were to pass between the other and the team 
before us. Our antagonists, thoughtlessly urged to take advantage of the 
circumstance, suddenly thrust themselves against us as soon as we came 
by the side of the horses. In the instant six of us were all thrown in a 
promiscuous heap directly upon the track of the wheels. It happened 
that the driver was following his wagon at some distance behind, and could 
do nothing in the emergency. The animals it seems chose their steps so 
as not to strike or trample on any of us. The wheels were to come next. 
The movement that overthrew us was so sudden and unexpected that I 
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bad no knowledge of our situation on the ground, and I "was so completely 
under the rest that I could see nothing. In thinking immediately after- 
wards upon the matter, it appeared to me most natural that I should have 
waited till the others might have time to rise and release me ; and this was 
my first thought after I was down. But it eontinued only for a moment. 
The very next instant I commenced a violent effort of limbs and body at 
hap-hazard, contracting and tossing in* every direction, so a^s to disengage 
myself with a speed that quite surprised me, when I considered the eon* 
fining pressure which had seemed to forbid all hc^es of extrication. By 
this exertion, those that were above me were thrown off, and no sooner was 
I released than I sprang upon my feet, and found myself outside of the 
road, but in such confusion of senses that I knew nothing of the imminent 
danger I had eluded. I saw, however, the fore-wheel and then the other 
pass over the ankles of one of my companions. The rest had been saved 
from being crushed by the same effort which had proved the means of my 
own escape. The petrifying and awful effect, however, which was produced 
upon me, may be conceived when immediately afterwards I was told by a 
boy who saw the whole, that while I was down my neck lay exactly across 
the route in which the wheel was to run. I was young and thoughtless ; 
but the first reflection that rushed upon me, wafl, that Grod in his goodness 
had saved my life by prompting me in the critical moment to act as I did. 
I exchanged not a word more witib any one, but walked home with feelings 
sunk as low as a few minutes before they had been elevated. I soon found 
that every one but my mother knew the circumstance, and they seemed to 
gaze at me for a time with particular interest. My. resolutions rose to a 
high pitch of strength, that I would no longer live as before, in the neg- 
lect of my religious duties. My mother afterwards learned from others 
the peril in which I had been, for I could not bear to tell her myself. She 
remarked, as did others, that a deep and settled gloom hung upon me for 
many days, and my feelings were certainly in accordance with their obser- 
vation. 

There are doubtless incidents in the life of every one, which cannot but 
appear calculated to produce religious impressions. Even the man who is 
habitually an unbeliever in a special providence, will probably remember 
some, if not many, which had their instant effect in filling his mind with 
thoughts of God, of eternity, and a want of preparation for passing out of the 
present into a future state. If this be true, it is evidence of the nature 
of fact, that in our constitution we are destined for immortality. The first 
references of our minds in instances of danger, or extreme distress, are the 
language of nature. They may, in after thought, be resolved into baseless 
notions and superstitious fears, but still it must be admitted that our first 
suggestions ai-e those of religion, and bear all the marks of being the genu- 
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ine result of an original determination, to us inevitable, and as certainly 
natural. Is it to be esteemed a privilege or an honorable distinction to be 
wholly exempt from them ? Then the brutes, in this respect at least, are 
to be envied by us, for whatever other attributes may be common to them 
and us, they are most unquestionably devoid of the religious faculty. For 
my own part, if there be a possibility, ascertained by the actual experience 
of any one, of a real and total freedom from the apprehension of future 
responsibility, and the consequences of conscious guilt through past life, 
when pressed by sudden peril upon the verge of death, it is a peculiarity 
in which I have never participated, and of which, therefore, I am unable 
to judge. To meet death with unyielding firmness in a righteous cause, 
or in inevitable necessity, is not incompatible with the gravest considera- 
tion of its ultimate issues. To unite these in our feelings is not only hon- 
orable, as something of whioh the inferior animals are incapable, but con- 
stitutes one at least of the most glorious distinctions of man among ration- 
al and immortal beings. 

My recollection I^Us me that I have always been susceptible on the sub- 
ject of religion. This has been the case on occasions of public or retired 
worship calculated to excite pious reflection and devout emotion, as well as 
in instances of sudden peril. It is not remarkable, however, that exam- 
ples of the latter description should have taken the most tenacious hold 
upon my memory, both on account of their rare occurrence and their deep 
impressions, and the peculiar vividness of the emotions eit cited by them. 
That they were directed in signal mercy, I am perfectly convinced, both 
from the nature and permanency of their effects. • 

While at school in ♦Newark, it was usual for us to bathe in the Passaic. 
On one of these occasions, my companions commenced amusing themselves 
by running along the ridge of a high sand bank, and jumping from the 
extremity down a precipice of five and twenty feet, taking care to present 
their feet in alighting in such a manner as to sink them into the sand that 
lay loose and sloping in large quantities near the bottom, so as to be stop- 
ped gradually by its easy resistance as it was carried before them. I ob- 
served their manner for some time, and was prevented at first from at- 
tempting it by the height, and the danger of not preserving the right di- 
rection of the body and feet through so long a descent. At length, how- 
ever, I resolved to put it to the trial, and the very failure happened which 
I had apprehended. They had commenced with small distances, till learn- 
ing the manner to be consulted, they at length bounded from the top al- 
most to the base. The essay with me was through the whole extent at 
once, and throwing out my feet too fisir, I alighted upon the extremity of 
my body with a shock that struck me breathless* It was attended also 
with so agonizing a pain in my back that I had no doubt it was broken. 
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and that it must terminate in immediate deatb. I had perfect presence 
of mind, and made some attempts to breathe, but wholly failed. The 
torture was extreme, both of body and mind. At length I felt cheered 
by some commencing success, and in about five minutes I found myself 
able to rise upon my feet. The pain abated afterwards in a manner that 
perfectly surprised me, and once more I seemed to have been snatched, as in 
a moment, from the jaws of death. My companions who had been appalled 
at the accident, were rejoicing over me as we walked home, which I at last 
found myself able to do, though it was at least a mile from the river. Onoe 
more I was for some time oppressed with a melancholy feeling at the 
thought of the danger I had escaped; but I am ashamed to say, that it 
was accompanied more with the pleasure of safety, than with gratitude 
for the deliverance, or with steadfast resolutions to live prepared to die. 

While I continued in Newark, my progress in the languages was unin^ 
terrupted. I never experienced any thing like reluctance or dissatisfac- 
tion in relinquishing amusement for study. I do not know that I was 
ever whipped for not getting a lesson. My usual feeling was that of grat- 
ification, when the hour for reciting arrived. The consequence was, as 
may be supposed, and as all my recollections suggest, that my teachers and 
myself were mutually satisfied. And though I have seen much of the in- 
disposition of youth to prosecute knowledge when it was put into their 
power, and they had nothing else to do, I have never had such a com- 
prehension of aversion from it, as their experience would probably con- 
vey. Nor is this by any means to be supposed singular. In every school 
or literary insti^tion where numbers are assembled, there are always some, 
if not many, of whom the same thing is true. Yet, we are compelled to 
believe that there are others, if, indeed, they do not make the majority, to 
whom it is equally mysterious, how it is possible so to delight in study, as to 
have their richest enjoyments broken up, if they could not be employed in it. 

Having been much engaged in the instruction of youth, it has sometimes 
occurred to remark to such as could not be induced to an improvement of 
their opportunities, that there were hundreds of minds to whom, if the 
avenues of knowledge and its enjoyments could be thrown open as liberally 
as to them, it would be estimated as a consummation beyond which there 
was no earthly privilege, which, even in their youthful imagination, they 
would be so visionary as to have a conception of or a wish for. Upon some, 
perhaps, a beneficial impression has been left by the thought ; but upon 
others there was every reason to know that it was followed by no other 
feelings than those of ofFence and irritation, which they would unhappEy 
deduce from a supposed, or at least a chargeable, invidious contrast to their 
disadvantage between themselves and some others who were far beneath 
them» in the world. 
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We^at length removed from Newark to EHzabethtown. At this plaee 
too much time was lost to me in advancing my education. I believe all 
thought was for some time relinquished of extending it further. My time 
passed away m such boyish amusements as casually offered, or my inven- 
tion contrived. After a year or two had passed in this manner, which I 
cannot but consider as wholly wasted as to all important acquisition in 
knowledge or culture, Dr. Witherspoon, who had known me in the gram- 
mar school at Princeton, passing one day in the stage through Elizabeth- 
town to or from New York, mentioned to my mother the subject of con- 
tinuing my education. He encouraged her to do so, if it could be effec- 
ted, and he dropped some hints that if it could be no otherwise accom- 
plished, himself would become my patron and see that by some means I 
should be sustained through a collegiate course. When he was gone, I 
was told of it, and in a moment, though I had nothing before me at home 
but an unlimited swing in pastime, my heart bounded at the suggestion of 
renewing the prosecution of my studies. My recollection presents to me 
no influence of motives springing from the ultimate consequences of a 
liberal education. The engagements of a school had always been inter- 
esting to me, and it was the gratiffcation that was to be renewed, that 
filled me with eagerness for the object. I therefore teazed my mother 
with inquiries respecting the precise manner in which the Doctor had 
spoken of the matter, and the probability there might be that my studies 
might be resumed. Some weeks, if not months, passed away in this 
uncertainty, and at last I received information that the determination 
was becoming conclusive in my favor* 

Before leaving the subject of my residence at Elizabethtown, a circum- 
stance occurs as having furnished another instance of the manner in which 
Providence decides our destination through life by incidents upon which 
the future seems to turn as upon the nicest pivot. In traveling along a 
road, the difference may appear of little import as to which of two roads 
we may happen to take when they are presented to our choice. The re- 
gion we are to traverse, may seem to be much the same, especially to our 
early youth, which knows not how to look at distant consequences. And 
yet, by the decision made at the moment, the whole scenery and circum- 
stances of our future days may become totally different from such as would 
have ensued had the determination been different. While living, then, at 
Elizabethtown, my mother spoke to me one day of a thought which had 
entered her mind of putting me into a printing office, to be brought up to 
that business. After asking the particulars as to the manner of making 
provision for it, and the man with whom I was to be placed, I was capti- 
vated with the plan, and urged it with much persuasion to as speedy an 
issue as possible. It would seem that I felt no real complacence in the 
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idle life that I waa leading, nor any wish for its continuance. The occu- 
pation of a printer was connected with literary pursuits, and nay education 
waB sufficiently advanced to enter upon it with advantage, and to furnish 
a foundation for an enlarged and liberal prosecution of the profession. 
Such were my views, even at that early period. Every day I asked my 
mother how the plan advanced, and when I was to begin. She told me 
that she had proposed the matter to one who carried on the business and 
published a newspaper in the town, that he had promised to consider it, 
and was to give an answer. At length she received one in the affirmative : 
but no sooner was it reported to her, than she revolted from the project, 
and informed me that her mind was now in such a state that she never 
eould consent to it. At this I was not a little surprised. I argued, and 
even remonstrated : explained to her the comprehensive prospects which 
I hoped to push with success, beyond the mechanical parts of the profes- 
sion, that I had no idea of limiting myself to humble and contracted views 
in the business, and that though it was easy to do this, it was with a view 
to the ulterior and higher opportunities it would put in my power, that I 
was induced to wish for it. When her dissent was communicated to the 
one who had consented to take me, he complained not a little, and I urged 
this also as a reason for concluding the affair by letting me go to him. All, 
however, was of no avail. She had thought more fully, and could not be 
reconciled. Her reasons on which she conclusively rested, did credit to 
her sentiments, whether those reasons were in accordance with fact and 
truth or not. She finally objected to the profession, as having a tendency 
to harden and pervert the heart, by engaging it in the temptations and 
wiles of controversy. The fitcility of publication to one who commands a 
press, she said, was a snare, inducing him to give vent to passions, and to 
commit himself in sentiments, which, if sustained, must injure his moral 
principles, and, if relinquished, must expose him. It seemed to her as if 
a &miliar and mechanical dealing in types was attended with the conse- 
quences of recklessness and hardihood in regard to true sentiment, as sail- 
ors who eminently live in the midst of dangers are most regardless of con- 
scientious restriction, and learn to ^^sin as with a castrope.^' It was with 
such impressions as these, whether experimentally true, or only baseless ap- 
prehensions, that she explained her purpose as it became finally settled on 
the subject, and the plan was relinquished. It was so long after this that 
Dr. Witherspoon proposed the continuance of my education through a 
complete collegiate course, that the thought of my becoming a printer, 
from which I had been so critically diverted, had dropped out of sight. 
But when I look back at these events, they contain to me a striking ex- 
emplification of our being wholly at the disposal of Providence, while at 
the moment we may think of nothing else than of determining every 
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thing by our own choice, or by the opinions and wishes of our friends. 
This conviction is more apt to be made upon us, when on the turning 
point we took a direction that changed the whole aspect of our life, than . 
in cases of minute and scarcely observable consequence. But there is no 
difficulty in seeing that by one of these two, or by a succession of them, 
we may come to be placed in circumstances equally decisive upon an ex- 
tensive scale, or in producing such a contexture of our character and con- 
dition at last, as must exhibit those little events or influences to have been 
of the utmost consequence, though while they were passing they scarcely 
attracted our notice, and have long been forgotten, and become to us as 
though they had never been. 

Had the bestowment of me upon the printer been fulfilled, the whole 
train of circumstances and events ensuing upon it must of course have 
been different from the course into which the disposition by Br. Wither- 
spoon gave a direction. The tim^e came when the conclusion was an- 
nounced to me, and that the stage was forthwith to carry me- to Prince- 
ton. It was in the spring of 1787, and I was fourteen years of age. A ij 
few hours brought me to the place, but they were filled with a profasion 
of thoughts, as to the immediate and more distant prospects that were 
now. opening before me. The course of trial already past, of the species 
of employment before me, was of such a nature as not to harrass me with 
distrust, and though at an age when we may be supposed to feel but little 
concern about the subsequent years, still distant, when the arrival at man- 
hood will call upon us to act for ourselves, my anticipations then extended 
to them. The tender premonitions which my mother had sometimes 
poured into my bosom, while the tears flowed down her cheeks, she would 
cast her eye forward, and endeavor to impress me with the dreadful un- 
certsdnty of the coarse I might choose, and the destiny that awaited me 
in the world, had not been wholly lost upon me. I had long been idle, 
and in the habit of looking for nothing but pastime, but this occasioned 
no regrets, and I looked forward to assiduous application as the certain 
and proper consequence of the change. Upon this my purpose was fixed, 
nor was a doubt felt that it was to be instantly and constantly realized. 

On arriving at Princeton, I went and offered myself to Dr. Smith for 
examination, and being told that it would be proper for me to see Dr. 
Witherspoon, I went to him at Tusculum, a mile in the country. He sub- / 
jected me to trial on one or two sentences in Mair*s Introduction, and / 
then said that I must enter the senior class in the grammar-school. This 
was a mortifying disappointment to me, for I had counted on joining the 
freshman class in college; I did not redize the effects which a long 
absence from studies had produced, and when called on to make Latin, 
rushed upon it as though I had just left it off. I instantly experienced 
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the consequence; in the tardiness of my recollection^ and the blunders I 
committed. I told the Doctor I hoped soon to renew my attainments, 
which had been much impaired by long intermission^ and that if allowed 
to enter the freshman class, I should prove able, by a close application, to 
take standing with it. He replied that even if I could, it would be under 
so great disadvantages that it was by no means advisable ; that I was 
young, and that he wished me to have every opportunity of being a good 
scholar. He said that by taking a stand upon entire equality with my 
elaasmates, I should, by a sense of strength, go on with pleasure in the 
prosecution of my education, instead of being disheartened by difficulties, 
and liable to have the standard of my feelings lowered, and of becoming 
reconciled to inferiority, by resorting to the reflection that I ought to be 
excused on account of my disadvantages. The Doctor was unquestion- 
ably right, for though my feelings suffered mortification at the moment, I 
never doubted afterwards of the solid benefits resulting from his deter- 
mination. As it was, I was graduated under nineteen years of age. Of 
what importance was it to finish an education sooner? And even had my 
years been such at the time, as to have brought on a completion of my 
collegiate course at one, two, or three and twenty, instead of nineteen, 
the consequences of laying a substantial foundation, of growing into 
proper confidence and decision of character, by habitual success through 
every occurring difficulty, and the greater maturity of faculties by the 
delay, would have been amply sufficient to recommend the retrocession of 
a year at the commencement of the course. 

In the autumn of 1787 my class became freshman in college, and at 
the end of four years afterwards we were graduated. 

A residence of four years and a half at that time of life, may well be 
supposed among the most interesting of all that I have ever passed. It 
is usual for men liberally educated to remark, though certainly it is not 
without exception, that the collegiate part of life is often an opportunity 
of experimental comparison, more happy than any other at least of equal 
length. As it happened with me, the impression is confirmatory of the 
truth of the remark. It was not, however, without deduction in ample 
sufficiency to do credit to another conclusion which men have been apt to 
pronounce when life is drawing to a close, that when the whole with all 
its diversity of coloring, is looked at with a retroverted eye, it is ques- 
tionable whether the enjoyment or the suffering has predominated. 

When a concurrence is here expressed in the opinion that the years of 
a collegiate life are among the happiest we ever enjoy, an explanation 
seems necessary to prevent mistakes of most pernicious tendency. What- 
ever may have been the experience of others, my own tells me that if any 
instances occurred, and ray recollections sadly remind me there were some 
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in which I sought after eajojment in yiolations of the laws^ it was not to 
these that I have ever held myself indebted for that portion of time which 
was to be credited as happy. If there was any pleasure in the moments 
of clandestine acts of mischief, it was so mixed in my bosom with the 
agitations of apprehended discovery, and dread of the consequences dart- 
ing across my mind, that I should be far from recommending it on the 
score of enjoyment. But in all such cases, and I most heartily thank 
the guardian Providence that was over me that they were not very nu- 
merous, as soon as they were over, the gloomy cloud which they brought 
upon my feelings, and which they kept hovering around me for many 
days, was enough to decide most unequivocally that much was to be set 
down on the page, not of profit but loss. Things of this kind which I 
did during the four years of college residence, were happily "few and 
far between," so that the effects produced in each instance in tormenting 
me, had some opportunity of fading out of my recollection, before another 
could act with any temptation upon me. But the miseries more or less, 
which in compliance with solicitation, I sometimes consented to inflict 
upon myself, were only a portion of the consequent suffering. They have 
never returned upon me but with pain, and always to beget most sincere 
wishes that they had never happened. Then with the sensations from 
which they have sprung, have been their unfailing retribution, when they 
have been resuscitated in my remembrance. 

Undoubtedly it were well if all who have lived in colleges were simi- 
larly affected by similar causes. We have occasion to hear persons re- 
verting with no small amusement, if not with delight to the disorders 
committed by them while students of college. It is true, there are sports 
of a description to be recollected and related without regret for any ill in 
their nature or their consequences. But every act at variance with the 
laws or the regular business of a body of youth assembled for education ; 
especially such violations as spring from a spirit of insubordination, op- 
position, or ill will to instructors; all schemes of mischief by night or by 
day that have for their object to produce tumult, disrespect towards the 
persons or the authority of teachers, or to dissolve energy in the prosecu- 
tion of business by diffusing levity, or contempt through the transaction* 
of it, can never be re membered by a man of correct feeling withont com- 
punction and chagrin. And if these be the sentiments excited in the 
bosom, the feats in which they were exhibited must drive out all the 
pleasure that can be supposed to proceed from the renovation in our 
bosoms of the lawless and pernicious hilarity which was once permitted to 
revel in our early years, at the expense of all that was valuable in the 
habits, dispositions and attainments of our primitive education. 

I have sometimes seen persons advanced in life, manifest no hesitation 
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in recounting by the hour the disorders of their college life, in the pres- 
ence of youth, and even of their own sons, who were themselves students 
at the time, and passing a vacation* at home, or incidentally in company 
with them at the very site of the college, or perhaps some other place. 
The manner, the loud laugh, the arch and contemptuous jeer at the in- 
structors upon whom, their tricks, if not their gross and shameful outrages, 
had been directed, all acted as a charm upon the thoughtless being in 
whose hearing they were recited with so much glee, and he would return 
into the college, charged with a spirit of mischief, and with a disposition 
to beard the faculty, or his tutor at least, up to the very brim. What 
consequence is so likely to be heard of next, as that the young man has be- 
come a bad member of his community, that he is remarkable for idleness and 
dissipation, that his time is passed in furtive acts of disturbance, noise, 
interruption of others, sallying out in the night upon excursions of intem- 
perance, debauch, and such heroic deeds of irregularity as will serve to 
fill up hours of transport in the recollection, to the delight of the company 
around him in future years. But these are not all the consequences of 
which he may expect to hear. The most probable result is, that the youth 
may present himself at the door of his parents, to stun their ears with 
the intelligence that he has been ejected from the place of his education 
upon one or more charges of ill behaviour, so violent as at once to make 
it impossible for him to be retained any longer in the college, or so incor- 
rigibly persevering that all attempts to reclaim and save had been ex- 
hausted upon him in vain. Then commences another process no less 
dangerous to principle, if it can be made successful. It consists in pre- 
senting the picture of the wrongs, oppressions and prejudices of those 
with whom he had to deal, in such coloring and form, as to win upon 
the affection to which he appeals, turn over the ignominy of the case to 
the authors of this foul treatment, and thus be initiated in the methods 
of commencing with ill, and triumphing by address. It is infinitely better 
never to speak of the disorders of a college life, whether once committed 
f by ourselves, or reported by others, but with the most decided disappro- 
bation. This is preferable in all society, but especially in that of the 
young. Let such disorders never hope to find countenance or paUiation 
with those who wish all the guaranty possible to the prospects of their 
children, or to the efficacy of good education in the country. Too many 
' are apt to indulge the weak imagination, that to expect or insist that a 
youth shall refrain from disorderly or rakish practices, would be to make him 
miserable. The better method is to impress him with a conviction, and 
rationally and affectionately to make it, as far as we can, the true and in- 
ternal result of every experience, that every escape from temptations of 
this nature is to be estimated as an escape from the miseries inseparable 
from a corruption of the heart and degeneracy of habit. 
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Nor let it be thought, that when a youth strays from a regular deport- 
ment, he is to have sentence harshly pronounced upon him as though his ; 
case were highly penal. The differeifce is wide between displacency on l 
our part in their extravagances, and an imputation of total abandonment. ' 
But through the whole range of this interval, while we are confining our- 
selves within it, we may still feel a portentous gravity towards their follies, 
show earnestness in the connection of their mistakes, frown upon 
their excesses, and pronounce with severity upon their transgressions. In 
doing all these pertinently, we need never be afraid that we are detracting 
from their enjoyments by withholding them from immoralities, but for 
our encouragement feel most confidently assured that just in proportion 
as we can become successful, we are building up and establishing their 
true instant as well as permanent happiness. 

I have been led through these reflections by a recurrence to the events 
of my collegiate course. Their importance to the young, to parents, and 
to society, it is hoped may apologize for their protraction. Through the 
whole of that period of my life, my habits were marked with diligence, 
punctuality, and good will to my teachers, and the habitual satisfaction, 
I believe I may say enjoyment, which is the natural conseqence of these. 
To this an exception must be made in an event, some circumstances of 
w]|ich it may not be amiss to xelate. Toward the latter part of the time 
that I Ijved in college, it became customary for the steward to furnish a 
milk diet alternately, with coffee at supper. At length it was observed 
that our supper table was served with bread and milk only, and it came to 
be understood as a rule finally adopted that nothing else was in future to 
be expected. Numbers were dissatisfied, and the discontent soon spread 
until it was supposed universal. This was signified to the steward, but it 
produced no alteration. The feeling grew to a higher pitch, and it was 
resolved that measures must be taken to obtain redress, as we thought 
proper to call it. The method seemed to us moderate enough, for it con- 
sisted in nothing more than entering the dining room in the utmost order, 
in the usual manner, taking our seats regularly, and in forbearing to touch 
the food. This we continued to do for some two or three days, at the 
supper hour. We begun at length to grow tired of it, and as it seemed like- 
ly to continue, the students became violent, and when the door was open- 
ed for admission, threw in a volley of stones, which, as the tables being 
long, stood with their ends towards the door, raked them, as mariners 
would say, fore and aft. The whole, as is obvious, was a foolish piece of 
business, but the last was most unwarrantable, and ought to have been too 
shocking to be perpetrated except by a vulgar mob. Certainly it was un- 
worthy of a society of young gentlemen of the first order, as we professed 
to be. Could we all have been transferred back to the grammar-school, 
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there would have been no perplexity in selecting a'penalty fitted to the 
nature of the act. But under the system received in colleges, we had 
doubtless made good our claim to the credit of posing the Faculty as to 
the method of treatment best adapted to the emergency. To give way 
before violence and outrage, especially with combination, was not to be 
entertained for a moment. The difference between coffee and milk was a 
trifle in comparison with the consequences to the government of the insti- 
tution. We were told that Dr. Smith would personally attend at the 
table with us in the evening, to take his supper with us, and observe the 
quality of the milk, against which complaints had been raised. This was 
a new thing, and as we certainly had a high respect for his person and 
character, it was to be tried whether this would not be enough to bring us 
back to propriety. The experiment failed, for, while the vice-president 
and tutors took their meal, the students touched nothing. 

I find, however, that in reciting these pitiful details, I am engaged in 
matters that may well be supposed to become sickening to the reader, as 
they do once more to myself, and as they always have don^ whenever they 
recurred. And yet I have known many an insurrection raised in a college, 
the merits of which were not more respectable than this. The following 
day, it appeared that our offences were felt to have risen to such a height, 
that the Faculty could not reconcile themselves to the ordinary tran^fK^ 
tion of business with us, and our recitations were broken off until the or- 
der of college could be restored, and respect to the authority and laws 
re-established. The general feeling now showed itself agitated and tumul- 
tuary and, as is usual in such cases, stories began to be circulated, either 
totally groundless, or distorted into provoking shapes from some little fact 
or expression wholly indifferent in its nature which might have actually 
occurred, but all ingeniously and strangely calculated to excite the reign- 
ing resentment especially against the steward. And now we continued to 
be tossed for sometime in a manner to most of us more and more distress- 
ing, while others evidently exulted in the pretext it furnished them for 
every species of disorder, and the protection from punishment, under the 
plea that the best students of the college were involved alike with them- 
selves. It was not very long before that which the wisdom of the Faculty 
had hoped and anticipated, really happened. Most of us began really to 
wish to find out some mode of extricating ourselves from the perplexity 
which continually grew more painful and embarrassing. This was prob- 
ably soon understood by Dr. Smith, and many of us rejoiced when we 
were told that he would be willing to see a few of us in his study. A 
number were speedily selected, and I happened to be one. We presented 
ourselves before him, and he spoke to us at once with gentleness and 
a dignified reserve. He asked if the students were prepared to come to 
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an understanding with tlie Faculty upon any terms which could be con- 
sistent with the re-establishment of authority and the government of the 
college ? I well remember the shameful manner in which some of us 
met this inquiry. And I among the rest assumed to talk swellingly, and 
to endeavor to show with what wrongs the students had been provoked, 
particularly by the steward. But I have done with the narrative', when 
it is further said, that we took care not to leave the Doctor without ac- 
cepting the assurance he gave, which was that if we were all prepared to 
submit to the laws of college, and return to order, it would be acceded to 
on the part of the Faculty, and the business of the classes might imme- 
diately re-commence, without further notice of any thing which had been 
done. It was a grace on the part of the Faculty, which some of us were 
Tery far from having a right to expect. For my own part, without any 
disposition at this moment to extenuate any absurdity in which I was im- 
plicated while that shameful behaviour was going on, I was certainly not 
forward in participating in the disorder or promoting it. It is enough for 
me, and ever has been, when the remembrance has haunted me, to think 
of the bold and flippant airs which I assumed in that interview with 
Doctor Smith. To these I was very much prompted by my standing 
before him as a representative of the students ; for as to myself, my feel- 
ings and conduct were habitually resj)ectful, benevolent and ingenuous. 
But the plea with which I then sustained myself has never since that 
period been able to mitigate the bitterness of my mortification, or prevent 
the ardent wish that my conduct on that occasion could be merged in a 
complete and perpetual forgetfulness. 

I have already related some incidents from which I narrowly escaped 
with life. Another of this nature happened, while I was a student of 
college. It was usual for us to resort on summer evenings to a particular 
spot in a small stream about a mile distant, where the water was deeper 
than common, to amuse ourselves in bathing. A sort of raft had heen 
constructed by nailing planks to cross pieces of timber of no great size, 
so that a surface of plank was made on both sides of the pieces. It was 
not very buoyant, and would scarcely bear the weight of one individual 
without sinking under him. The sport consisted in hanging around it by 
the hands, thrusting it about, and turning it over in the water. Several 
were engaged in this manner, and the amusement became so inviting to 
me, that though but just beginning to swim, I felt persuaded it would no^ 
be difficult to keep myself above the water by means of the raft. I 
watched my opportunity and reached it, but no sooner was this effected 
than it was turned into a vertical position by the rest, and the next 
moment came down and covered me as under a trap. I was instantly 
drowning, and again began to think myself whdlly lost. Happily, (Sie of 
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the company perceiTing that I was gone and no more made any appear- 
ance, pushed away the raft from above me, observed where the air made 
its appearance that was escaping from my lungs as they filled with water. 
Being well grown and strong, and I but small and light, he seized my 
arm and bore me to the shore. 

Rescued once more from those dying agonies, I ought to have been 
filled with gratitude for the mercy which had spared and preserved me. 
But these feelings had at the time but little place in my bosom. Through 
the earlier part of my residence in college, religion found scarcely any 
admittance into my heart. It appeared to be a subject of which I had be- 
come exceedingly thoughtless. The studies to which I was daily called, 
the amusements of athletic exercises, of walking through the fields and 
into the country, the pleasures of growing knowledge, the occupation of 
castle-building, to which my imagination was much addicted, the gratifi- 
cations of success in my recitations, interspersed with occasional failures, 
calculated to mortify and vex me, the pleasures which I took care gener- 
ally to secure, of success in the public examinations, the buoyancy of 
spirits which immediately followed, seeming almost to lift me up from the 
earth, from a sense of release from every restricting tie of business, and 
the opening of a vacation of some weeks' continuance in unlimited freedom, 
constituted altogether a series of occupations that left no time or disposi- 
tion to think of God, the giver of all my blessings, of the sinfulness of 
my heart, the uncertainty of life, or the prospects and destinies of eternity. 

But I was not left to proceed uninterruptedly under this engrossing in- 
fiuence of the world. In the full enjoyment of health, I attended break- 
fast one morning as usual in the steward's hall. It was customary to sup- 
ply our table with buck-wheat cakes, which being light, well made, and 
bespread liberally with butter, were counted by many of us, at least, 
among our luxuries. I had heard it suggested a little before, that those 
cakes were prepared upon extensive copper surfaces, for the purpose of 
greater expedition. No attention, however, had been paid to the report. 
It was heard as an idle story, which some might propagate to discredit our 
fare. After having eaten about half a breakfast, my eye was caught with 
what I thought a pretty lively appearance of greenness upon the cakes, of 
which I had been freely participating. A sudden horror thrilled through 
my whole system. In a moment a full conviction seized upon me that I 
was poifioned, and that I was beginning to feel the fatal consequences. I 
rose almost tottering from the table, asked permission to retire, and from 
that instant through the space of several weeks, considered myself as has- 
tening speedily to the grave. Never did an unhappy being continue more 
harrassed and agitated from day to day with symptoms of dissolving 
Btren^h and a rapid decline. I sometimes suspected, for I wished to think 
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that I was under mistaken apprehensions of having received poison with 
my food. But though it did not fail to occur that others ought to have 
been afFected similarly to myself, it was impossible with all the efforts of 
which I was then capable, to shake off the impressions that haunted me, 
that various feelings to which I was subject, indicated a hastening disso- 
lution. A dismal melancholy brooded over my mind, as a dark and low- 
ering cloud. My whole aspect and manners must have soon appeared al- 
tered to others, though I had an extreme reluctance to let my situation be 
known, and strove much at first to carry a countenance of cheerfulness, 
for which I was usually rather remarkable. My spirits were depressed- 
The world grew to be a matter of indifference, or rather unpleasant repul- 
sion. I could think no more of it as having interests for me. I invol- 
untarily retired from intercourse, and courted solitude, that I might be free 
to indulge in the gloomy train of reflections that kept me miserable. I 
often prayed that I might be prepared for death, but derived no satisfac- 
tion from it, for I seemed to be sunk down and lost to all the capacities of 
happiness or hope. 

It is probable that others observed and distinctly noted the change that 
had passed upon me, long before I suspected them to know or think any 
thing respecting it. It appeared as if I was shut up within myself, and 
had ceased to know aught that was passing around me. There was reason 
to think, as I learned afterwards, that I was under religious conviction, 
and the delicacy with which they acted towards me on this account, pre- 
vented me from discovering anything said or thought respecting me. I 
came, therefore, to be left to the solitude which was at once my wish and 
my torment. It is not to be doubted, that had some discreet Christian 
contrived to fall in with me, and engage affectionately in conversation on 
religion, until he could have learned something respecting the peculiarity 
of my situation, I might have been taken by the hand, and with the light 
of the gospel, been conducted out of a despondency which to me was like 
the valley of the shadow of death, into a region illuminated with the 
brightness of heaven, and the smiles of God's favor. But I have reason 
to believe that I appeared to others so anxious to conceal my situation, and 
possibly betrayed such sensitiveness to every thing that bore allusion to it, 
that no one was willing to attempt an intrusion into my confidence. What 
makes me think that a balm might have been poured into my diseased 
feelings, that would have been attended with grateful relief, and not been 
rejected as offered by an impertinent interference, is, that after long con- 
tinuance in this suffering state, some person in whom I had confidence, did 
take occasion from some expression incidentally thrown out on my part, 
to advert to the satisfactions of religion ; and the manner in which it was 
done, made me grateful, as though I saw in him the friend of my heart. 
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The truth is, as the reader is well aware, that a morbid melancholy had 
settled upon me. It is of no consequence how futile and senseless was 
the cause. This will only show that the precariousness of our temporal 
happiness may spring, not from evils that are real and inevitable merely, 
but from sources which, if you will, exist in the imagination only, and are 
in their true merits equivalent to nothing. Eeligion is the proper and 
only effectual cure of all the ills that humanity " is heir to.'' Ignorance, 
misconceptions, the natural darkness of the soul, or a diseased action of 
the body upon the mind, may sink the unhappy subject into desperation ; 
but in every case, could the gospel be brought to bear upon him, not with 
a perverted, but with its genuine influence, the remedy is infallible and 
complete. Its action in the instant it is felt, will be pronounced to be the 
very infusion into the wounded spirit which heals wherever it is felt, car- 
rying along with it energy and joy that are like "life from the dead.'' 

The reader will see that at a period of my life as happy as any which I 
had ever known, which had been of long continuance, and to which I 
suspected no interruption, it was broken as suddenly as a vessel of glass is 
dashed in pieces, not by the loss of property or friends, not by a fit of 
sickness, the necessary amputation of a limb, or the stopping up of one of 
my senses, but by a glancing thought of imagination only, converting a 
bosom into a scene of darkness and desolation, where all, till then had been 
light and cheerfulness. I sometimes struggled for deliverance, from an 
occasional supposition, that such might really be the nature of my affec- 
tion. But in every effort, though resolutely made, I was fairly overpow- 
ered, and felt myself brought down irresistibly into the dust. I discovered 
upon a few occasions incidentally occurring, that being in company my 
thoughts were stolen away from the dejecting apprehensions that usually 
occupied them, and my spirits would mount unawares to the gaiety once 
familiar to them. But in less than an hour after returning into solitude, 
I found myself again prostrate under the same i/icumbent pressure, though 
I recollect that at the moment I manfully determined no more to yield to 
it. After a continuance of some two or three months in this wretched 
state, I came to a conclusion that to prosecute education any longer in 
circumstances so disqualifying and disheartening promised no valuable re- 
sult, and that it was too much for me to continue to bear. The issue to 
which I arrived was, to obtain permission to leave the college, and should 
I live to study a profession, to apply myself to the study of medicine. 
The explanation was made to Dr. Witherspoon and Dr. Smith, and they 
listened to it apparently with regret. They spoke of the importance of 
completing an education whatever my profession might be. It terminated 
in a recommendation to visit my friends for two or three weeks ; that pos- 
sibly my health might be improved^ and if it should be, by all means to 
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true cause of my difficulties, and their advice was fitted to the removal of 
them. To get home was but an afternoon's ride in the stage, and after 
being there a few days I discovered that the state of my feelings began 
sensibly to change. I had grown into the habit of daily prayer, and it 
was not long before my mother without my knowledge discovered it, to 
her great satisfaction. I staid out the three weeks, and so surprising was 
the recovery of my mental firmness and emancipation from the bondage 
which had so long bowed me to the earth, that I felt no difficulty in re- 
solving to return and resume the studies to which I had once determined 
to bid adieu forever. 

It may be asked, perhaps, in what light I considered the experience 
through which I passed in regard to its religious influence, and whether 
it was deemed by myself to be attended with true conviction of sin, or to 
terminate in a change of heart? To this I feel compelled to answer in the 
negative. My heart was too much in a state of bondage through the fear j 
of death, to agree to the character of one renovated by the faith of the gos- ' 
pel. I never enjoyed any of the satisfactions of religion, springing from 
love to God, and confidence in his mercy, through Christ's atonement, as 
the means or the pledge of pardon and acceptance as an heir of life. Could 
I have experienced this, it would probably have dispersed the thick and 
dreary cloud that hovered around me, and would have darted sunshine 
through the soul. It was a spirit of depression and despondency, as if all 
hope were blighted, and I could look with no complacency upon the pre- 
sent or the future. I struggled for deliverance, but every eifovt was felt 
to be in vain. I engaged in prayer because I dreaded ^he final judgment 
of the Almighty, to which, in my apprehension, I might soon be called. 
Looking on this life as having no interests for me^ and on death as all that 
intervened between the present and the irretrievable loss that was to fol- 
low, every resource was cut off to which I might look for some satisfaction 
to beam upon my mind, or replace its dejection with joy and courage. And 
that which makes me think the more that I had none of the true spirit of 
a child of God is, that in my wishes* for relief, I thought but little of its 
nature, provided only I could effect an escape from the dreadful gloom 
which constituted my misery. The consequence was, that in a very short 
time after my return to cheerfulness and confidence, my thoughtlessness 
of God, of piety, and a future world, in too great a degi*ee returned with 
them, until at length my mind became as worldly as ever. 

It has been already mentioned that Dr. Witherspoon lived a mile from 
town. It was already a long time that he had retired from the daily and 
personal supervision of the college. He had become advanced in years, 
and after passing much of his life, not only in an active and efficient man- 
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agement of the institution, but in a participation of public affairs, and as 
a member of Congress in the Revolutionary War, he sought exemption 
from the daily cares of collegiate government, leaving its maintenance 
principally in the hands of Dr. Smith, who had married his daughter, and 
who held the vice-presidency. Mrs. Witherspoon, whom he had married 
in Scotland, died while I was a student, and some time afterwards it ap- 
peared that even at that late period he resolved upon another marriage. 
One morning, shortly after prayers, it was rumored among us that the 
Doctor had set out very early, in the old family carriage for Philadelphia. 
It was soon confirmed, to the surprise of all, for the matter had been con- 
ducted in brief time, and principally, if not entirely, by correspondence, 
with a lady of his acquaintance. He took breakfast that morning with 
Dr. Armstrong, in Trenton, twelve miles on the way. Dr. A. felt the sub- 
ject to be of a delicate nature, and forebore all allusion to it, especially us 
Dr. Witherspoon said nothing respecting it himself. Dr. W. was but lit- 
tle in the habit of appearing in the style of that morning's equipment ; 
probably it had been some years since the wheels of the ancient vehicle 
had rolled under him. To make out a competent nionber of animals for 
the draught, (less than four, it seems, would not do,) some were called in- 
to this higher service, from the more humble functions of the cart or the 
plough. It could not be expected, therefore, that they should appear in 
uniform, as if they had been originally selected for purposes such as that 
for which they were now arranged. As speedily after the dispatch of 
breakfast as might be, the visitor and the visited passed to the door, one 
for the continuance of his journey, the other to show honor to his guest, 
as well as gratitude for the privilege he had enjoyed. For truly Dr. 
Witherspoon's conversation could multiply many times the pleasure of a 
breakfast served up to a man in. the best manner, by his own fireside, and 
in the most auspicious circumstances. As ill luck would have it, if that 
can properly be called luck which the circumstlinces rendered almost in- 
evitable, the first thing that caught the eye of Dr. Armstrong, and in easy 
good nature prompted the tongue, was the disparity in size, color, and 
form that reigned luxuriantly among the quadrupeds, "Why, Doctor," 
was his remark in pleasantry, " you do not seem to be very well matched.'' 
It will not appear strange if to one upon the verge of being a bridegroom, 
at any age, though it might be sixty-two, which happened to be the Doc- 
tor's, the image of horses, absorbing as that might be which was furnish- 
ed by his own, was not uppermost in his thought. And this might espe- 
cially be expected, when the one to whom he looked to be the bride, was 
in all the bloom and fullness of two and twenty. That, therefore, befell 
which the two friends had most studiously, and till this very last moment, 
successfully eluded. The one spoke of horses, the other thought of matri- 
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take any/' This was said as he ascended into the vehicle, and both the 
coachman and his animals commenced their respective functions with an 
action commensurate with their energies. 

A few days elapsed, and one morning it was whispered among the stu- 
dents that on the previous evening the Doctor had returned with his bride. 
This was at first offered in the shape of a surmise only. But such a sub- 
ject could not be permitted to rest without more light than what the night 
had thrown upon it. It was soon ascertained to be a fact, and a few of us 
were forthwith deputed to solicit the intermission of business for a day at 
least, that we might all manifest our joy, and do honor to the occasion. 
We soon arrived near the Doctor's mansion, and while we were yet some 
distance from the door, he presented himself for our reception. We were 
not a little delighted to be greeted with a welcome beyond what we felt 
ourselves assured in anticipating. We were invited with a flow of feel- 
ing such as we had never observed in the Doctor, to enter, and then ad- 
vancing to the side-board, to join with him in a glass of wine, which need- 
ed not to have been so well selected as it was, to prove to us highly pala- 
table and cheering. Being commended to drink to the health of the 
bride, we answered by uniting that of the bridegroom also, with a respect- 
ful wish, and I am sure an ardent one too, flowing from the bottom of our 
hearts, for their happiness through many years to come. We informed 
him that we appeared on the part of the college to ask some release from 
ordinary business on an occasion so gratifying to us all, and that we might 
have opportunity of manifesting our joy. " Yes, by all means, if it is your 
wish,'' was the reply. " At such a time as this, we must admit a suspen- 
sion of business for two days at least, if not three." In the length of time 
spoken of, a discovery was made of something beyond our most sanguine 
expectations. It was one, as may be supposed, in which we could see 
nothing to mar our satisfaction. We were delighted to the full, and though 
we could not press him to our bosoms, he found his way to our hearts. 
We took our leave with grateful expressions, and hastened back with the 
tidings to our fellow students. 

At the close of the third day, a large piece of ordnance, a thirty-six 
pounder I think, which was a relict of the Kevolutionary contest, had 
been brought up and placed before the college. At the first fire, as a sig- 
nal, the whole front appeared illuminated as in an instant : at the second, 
in an hour or two afterwards, the light was as suddenly extinguished. This 
was the conclusion of the three days allowed us, falling little short in hil- 
arity of feeling to our young bosoms, of that which 'had been excited in 
older minds six years before, when intelligence was received that definite 
articles of peace had been signed at the British court, recognizing the 
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inJepeiidence of these United States* I have related these incidents of a 
college life, because to some they may be amusing, who have been them- 
selves familiar with it : to others who have not, they will serve as speci- 
mens of the manner in which students live, or may be affected in their 
peculiar circumstances. 

It is a question which may easily occur, whether the youth is happier 
who passes his early years in a University, or he who is reared to an occu- 
pation which through the same period calls him to bodily labor. The in- 
quii-y may be extended to the whole of life. . It may be asked whether 
any one has a greater prospect of enjoyment in a life of diligent mental 
or corporeal occupation. As to indolence or unfaithfulness in the prose- 
cution of either, they are not to be brought into view, both because they 
are unworthy of our consideration, and if mixed with the subject, must 
make it wholly indefinite. It is certainly very common with students to 
pant after the privileges of a rural life ; and perhaps it is no less so for 
the son of the farmer, who is constrained to daily toil, as every one ought 
to be who is to follow that profession, to feel convinced that the opportu- 
nities of a liberal education would crown his utmost wishes. It is proba- 
ble that the unhappiness of each is chiefly due, not to the nature of his 
business, but to the indulgence of an unsettled mind, and of complaint 
against the renewed exertion and confinement that return upon him in 
uninterrupted continuance. Each of them knows and feels his own diffi- 
culties and discontents, and it is through these that his conclusion is drawn 
unfavorably to his own employment. Each looks at the occupation of the 
other through imagination only. This selects the objects and colors of 
the picture, and he longs for the pleasures on which his eye is directed, 
without having forced upon his feelings the toils and solicitudes which ex- 
perience would teach him to be inseparable from them. An actual sub- 
jection to these would soon convince him that nothing was gained by the 
exchange, were he allowed to make it. The true secret of human happi- 
ness, so far as profession is concerned, is probably to be seen, not so much 
in the employment, as in that discipline over ourselves which by directing 
our efforts upon the greatest efficacy and skill in the performance of every 
thing we would do, becomes interested in the result, and in the true and 
efficient means of its attainment. Let not the farmer or the mechanic, 
nor let their sons look with envy upon the privileges of the student. 
Placed in his situation, subjected to his confinement, and to the same rig- 
orous exaction upon his mental faculties in the daily task, he would pro- 
bably soon sigh for exemption from them, that he might be replaced in the 
condition which he had deserted with fond and disappointed calculations. 
A student sometimes returns home from the academy or the college, repin- 
ing or clamoring with discontent, and soliciting as a privilege to be em- 
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ployed in some manual or bodily exertion, rather than continue under the- 
pressttre and restriction of a college life. He is perhaps gratified by his 
parent. A short trial convinces him of his misapprehensions, and he 
eagerly compromises for a return to that from which his feelings had sa 
strongly revolted. This furnishes no evidence in behalf of collegiate ffe*- 
licity, any more than that the blistering of the hands, or the soreness a£ 
the muscles by the labor of the first days, would prove that the same ef- 
fects and the sufferings from them are to be borne continually, should he 
addict himself to labor through the whole of life. Before we can be enured 
to any species of industry, some uneasy, if not painful effects, must be ex- 
perienced. A mind unalterably fixed upon its purpose> will find these to 
be trifles. Once seasoned to its occupation, it is better capable of deter- 
mining the satisfactions it is to enjoy in the choice which it has made. 
Nor will it then do justice to its own election, if doubt and vacillation be 
not perfectly excluded. In proportion as these aire permitted to agitate 
the breast, they will prove elements of dissolution to our happiness. All 
envy at the imagined superior advantages of others, all repugnance and 
fretfulness at the obstacles or ineonveniencies that meet us as we advance, 
are an unreasonable quarrel with the laws of nature, and the determina- 
tions of Providence 3 and if that be our temper, every situation and every 
profession will harrass us with their occurrence in sufficient numbers to- 
make us dissatisfied with our lot. One who often counts tha hours that 
are passing, or which are yet to come before a release from his business, is^ 
likely to find it too long for his wishes. Another who looks to the objects 
he is bent on accoiaaplishing, will be apt to think it too short, and instead 
of abridging the day, he longs to extend it. The one who improves his 
time with diligence, receiving it as it is meted out to him, in the prosecu- 
tion of his settled purpose, admitting no wavering uncertainties to weaken 
or tease him with discontenis furnishes a third description of character ;, 
and which of them is likely to exceed in happiness, cannot be difficult of 
determination. Let not the student, or the professional man, envy the 
mechanic, or the farmer. It implies that he wants self-discipline, and if 
he continue long unhappy, the fault is in himself and not in his circum- 
stances. Nor let the person whose business calls him to muscular action, 
imagine that in literary, or professional life, he would be more highly fa- 
vored. It is to this very indulgence of an uncertain mind that he owes 
all his miseries. But who can be happy without reference to God? How 
shall any man, young or old, rationally hope to be blest, if his plans be all 
chosen and pressed forward without the admission of the principle that He 
rules and must be consulted in all our affairs ? In our diligence, our dan- 
ger is that we shall rest in our own efficacy, and the sufficiency of the^ 
world. If this be our spirit, it is essentially an error, nor is it one of 
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minor consequence, which may take place, -and yet we make our way with 
disadvantages only. It is an error more fatal to our plans and efforts, 
at least to our happiness, than any other can be. This would appear to 
carry with it the evidence of a first truth, an indisputable axiom, to the 
judgment of the most enlightened mind, as well as the humblest christian. 
The man who admits this, not merely as a general principle when he hap- 
pens to come to it, but habitually and practically, in his meditations and 
the execution of his plans, will find himself carried forward by consistency 
to a complete acknowledgement of the gospel. 

After a continuance of four years and a half from the time of my join- 
ing the senior class in the grammar-school, we were graduated in 1791, 
my age being then eighteen years and a half. The delight I felt on that 
occasion must have been excited by a disenthralment from the confining 
rules and the ever-returning responsibilities of a college life, rather than 
by any prospect of circumstances more exuberant in happiness. My edu- 
cation was all that I could look to ; my fortune was to be made, and not 
one definite object was before me to give direction to my movements. The 
gay feelings that spread through my bosom were overcast by a "sombrous 
aspect, diffusing through them a pensiveness that sometimes almost op- 
pressed me. I had always been successful in my studies, and this was an 
encouragement. But my views were altogether indefinite ; the world was 
before me, and I knew not how I was to get hold of it, that I might bring 
any ability I might possess into action, gain advantages, and then make 
them avail for the acquisition of more. I had not even decided the pro- 
fession I was to follow, and of course could not look any where for this 
species of preparation. I was young, however ; my spirits were cheerful. 
One thought in which I indulged was, that I had time to spare before 
coming of age, and that I might afford to pass some of it in amusement, 
in reprisal for the long confinement from which I was now emancipated. 
This was an unhappy mistake, for I acted so much upon it, that the im- 
provement of a year or two was lost ; which time, had it been faithfully 
applied in a course of valuable studies, would have added largely to my 
attainments. I went to reside with my mother and brother, who were now 
at Black River, near Flanders, where he lived as a farmer upon the land 
once my grandmother's, and which she had bequeathed to him at her death. 

Some months passed away in idleness, or little better. I grew weary of 
it, but knew not what to do. I was among fanners, and yet wholly un- 
qualified to participate in their interests or occupations. I found that 
capital without a market was of no value. They looked upon me as a 
scholar, but they had no use for scholarship, and I was in danger of fal- 
ling into disesteem, if not contempt, from the inefficacy of all that I 
possessed for any profit to them or to myself. 
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At length it was suggested by some of them, that a few boys in the 
village and neighborhood wanted instruction in the languages. It was 
proposed that I should teach them ; and so weary was I of doing nothing, 
that I took refuge in the employment, though I thought it an humble bu- 
siness. It was an easy business to me, and I took pleasure in looking again 
at the beauties of Virgil, and unfolding them to my scholars. I contin- 
ued some months to do this, but it was felt to be a matter of small moment 
in comparison with the larger and higher objects of imagination. It was 
still a difficulty to know how to get at them. They rose up in numerous 
and picturesque forms, but in my youthful inexperience and inability to 
address myself to men, to make propositions or present inducements to 
them, it seemed that it was all fancy only, which I began at last to' think 
was never to be realized. 

Whatever else may enter into the purposes of the young, love is certain 
to constitute a part. Some of our neighbors, as must always happen, made 
a figure in property and consequence above others. Next door but one to 
ours, was a family of this description. A young lady was of its number, 
who I found began to fasten upon me in a manner so pleasing, that I had 
no disposition to displace the thought of her by any reflections which 
might be at variance with it as an inmate of my bosom. My morning 
walks soon came to be decidedly more frequent by her house, than in the 
opposite direction. If she happened to be visible, which was not unfrie- 
quently the case, as northern ftimilies in the country are apt to be in the 
habit of bestirring themselves early, my eye would steal glances towards 
her, which would serve to make the time till I returned home, pass with 
more vivid enjoyment of the fresh air, the scenery around, the alacrity of 
healthful sensation, and the enchanting tints diffused by fancy over the 
fields, and every subject of my thoughts. As yet our intercourse had 
been but infrequent. We were both young, and could scarcely venture 
to think of a matter involving such serious consequences as matrimony. It 
was to our early minds too distant to be realized. Such at least I deemed 
to be the state of her sentiments, from her manner, so far as I had ob- 
served it. She was willingly communicative, but rather pensive than gay. 
Her father had been educated for the ministry, but being of a slender con- 
stitution, and somewhat apprehensive of pectoral weakness, he had made 
choice of a farmer's life, that he might be called into activity, augment 
bodily strength, and prevent that reaction of the mind which might over- 
power it. Her mother was an excellent woman, but fell much short of 
her husband in sprightliness and intelligence. 

At length as my walks would recur, for they were agreeable, it seemed 
observable that I was seldom, if ever, disappointed in seeing her ; and 
when she appeared, it was not in a passing manner only, as at first, but 
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vfhen I came into view her movement lingered, her eye became directed 
upon mine, whieh, in spite of a repressive feeling of modesty to which I 
was exceedingly subject, was sure to be turned upon her, and we would 
almost stop under the influence that certainly fascinated me, and to which 
I could not but flatter myself she was not wholly insensible. If the wings 
of Mercury had been put upon my feet, I could not have felt lighter after 
observations like these. My heart began to run upon this object with re- 
newed interest through the day. And whenever the thought of Miss 
O returned, the probability that if I should seek a more intimate ac- 
quaintance, the proffier would not be declined, excited in my young bosom 
trembling emotions, to be set down under the head of enjoyment 5 for time 
which had before dragged heavily, now glided along with a pleasing 
smoothness, and my uneasiness at the idea that I was jnaking no headway 
towards the prospects to which I looked with indefinite contemplation, but 
determined purpose, ceased to torment me. My walks were still renewed, 
;is I did not fail to be gratified with the appearance of her who was now 
their principal motive, I loitered as I drew near, and when the bow and the 
good morning were off'qred with a smile of interest and complacency, they 
were returned with expression and manner which I thought I could not 
misunderstand. I stood still and entered into conversation. The soft 
and pleasant tones of her voice, with her willingness to listen and reply, 
without any appearance of a disposition to terminate the interview, gave 
delightful intimations that something of the same sentiment was alive in 
her bosom, which was thrilling in mine. 

After this our acquaintance grew more intimate. I visited the family 
sometimes, and my reception implied that there was no unwillingness that 
my visits should be continued. But to what purpose was all this ? was 
an inquiry which began to press much upon me, and to occupy my thoughts 
as though I was engaged in an inconsistency with which I could not be 
satisfied. I had never given up the idea that my destiny was to be mark- 
ed out, not in the place where I then was, but somewhere at large, in some 
other sphere, for the one in which I then moved was felt to be of dimen- 
sions too diminutive to satisfy me. These considerations, though thrust 
out of sight by the force of my first youthful experience of a passion that 
reigns in the bosoms of all, began to weigh heavily upon me, whenever an 
approximation to the final issue compelled me to look upon it as but a few 
steps before me. I pretend not to say whether, if the plan of a matrimo- 
nial connection with this young lady whose charms had given me more 
knowledge of what it was to love than I had before acquired, had been 
urged to a determination, it would or would not have been successful. It 
was a question which in the existing circumstances, I felt too appalling to 
bring to a crisis. Had it been pressed to a successful conclusion, it would 
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have undoubtedly furnished another instance of Providential disposition, 
by which the whole course of my life would have been permanently di- 
rected by a turn, as upon the minutest pivot, into a channel wholly differ- 
ent from that in which it has flowed. To myself alone it can be supposed 
a matter of any interest. But when every other person direct^ his eye 
upon similar instances in his own history, in which circumstances the most 
trivial have given a shape to the whole of his subsequent condition in the 
world, the reflection becomes obvious and impressive, by what small events 
Providence guides the destinies of our existence. 

While in this situation which seemed tending to a crisis, and not long 
after its last peculiarities which had been so delicately interesting to me 
had occurred, I received notice, I scarcely remember how, that my services 
as an assistant teacher would be acceptable in Elizabethtown, in the lower 
part of the State. No hesitation was felt in accepting the offer. I left 
Black River forever, my studies were renewed, and the opportunities of a 
polished community, and literary society were relished more exquisitely 
after the tedious and dismal sequestration I had suffered. My compan- 
ionship, and the privileges of living under a ministry and in a congrega- 
tion where religion was highly estimated, and its impressions were ©ften 
deeply felt, proved the means of turning my thoughts and affections anew 
and with more intensity on that subject. The result was such that the 
question of a profession, which had never yet been decided, terminated in a 
conclusion, if God would sanction it with his grace, that I would conmience 
a course of studies for the sacred ministry. With much diffidence and 
apprehension, I entered on the prosecution of these subjects under the 
direction of the Rev. David Austin, then pastor of the Presbyterian con- 
gregation in the place. A relative of his by the name of Sherman, was 
my companion in study. My obligations both to the uncle and the ne- 
phew, for their personal kindness and encouragement, have ever been re- 
membered with the deepest and most affectionate gratitude. Poor Sher- 
man, as himself told me some years afterwards, in a letter, renounced Or- 
thodoxy and espoused Socinianism. Other events afterwards befell, dis- 
tressing and mortifying in their nature, which were successively heard of 
by me with surprise and regret. They must have been humiliating to him, 
but it is useless to repeat them here. They imply nothing, however, that 
will affect his moral character, except it were true, as I was told, that he 
became, at least in some degree, intemperate. 

Some months after commencing the study of Divinity, it was proposed 
to me to undertake the instruction of an academy at Springfield. To ob- 
tain funds, I entered into negotiation upon the subject. The gentlemen 
who spoke of it, appeared to me at first rather cool and reserved for my 
feelings, for their manner implied some apprehension respectmg the re- 
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suit. I felt and manifested more independence than was consistent with 
my circumstances^ for it was really a matter of some consequence to me to 
\engage in the business. While we were conversing on preliminaries, and 
were on the point of reaching a conclusion, a letter came from Dr. Smith, 
of Princeton, proposing that I should become a tutor in the college. As 
soon as these gentlemen were aware of this, they manifested no small sur- 
prise and agitation, and their urgency grew continually, until while I per- 
severed in my conclusion to accept of the tutorship, I was in danger of 
being charged with improperly disappointing them, as though a contract 
had been already made. On this, however, they could by no means in- 
sist. I asked them whether as friends, they would advise me to accept of 
their offer in preference to my prospects at Princeton. They candidly re- 
plied that they could not, and so we parted upon sufficiently good terms. 
At the college I instantly began to feel the vast difference between the 
privileges of a student in a place where science and literature were the 
professional occupation of all around me, and abroad in the world, where 
the prosecution of these objects not only was unsupported by a communi- 
ty of feelings and interests, except perhaps with one or two, but seclusion 
from much intercourse was indispensably necessaiy to any tolerable suc- 
cess. In the midst of professors, and scholars, and libraries, bent upon 
as great attainments as I could compass, having a taste for learning and 
intent on qualifying myself liberally for a profession, I was happy in ex- 
patiating upon classic ground, and desired nothing so much as the very 
privileges I enjoyed of traversing the volumes which it was my duty to 
take as my guides to the ulterior purposes before me. Nothing troubled 
me so much as an interruption of my studies. This had been much the 
ease through the whole course of my education, and as my disposition was 
in general kindly towards others, I never could well understand how num- 
bers of young men could be prompted as they evidently were, not only to 
lavish as much time as possible in idleness, but to interpose obstructions 
with almost a spirit of malignity and persecution, in the way of others who 
were studious of abstraction and improvement. It is evident, however, 
that where there is no community of sentiment among men, they are not 
satisfied with neutrality or indifference toward one another, but grow into 
opposition and even mutual hatred. To prevent this, self-discipline is 
more or less necessary. Its cultivation and establishment through society 
is one evidence of superior civilization. But the spirit of forbearance 
can never be fully comprehended, but by the exposition of the gospel to 
the mind and the heart, not in their orditiary natural state, but as they are 
made capable of the proper feelings of this virtue, by the Spirit of Him 
who revealed and illustrated it in the scriptures. And if forbearance, 
which is but a negative virtue, cannot be known and felt without such 
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supposed producible by us, which binds all in the creation that are under 
it» influence, to the throne of God and to one another in ties, which by 
his own formation, are the certain and only pledge at once of individual 
and universal happiness. 

The same variance in taste, sentiment, and interest is exhibited in the 
little society of a college, as agitates the world at large, through its com- 
munities and governments. There is no condition, indeed, in which we 
may not learn human nature, and find it the very same in one as in another. 
In every one will be enough of the evil passions and obliquities to sicken 
or wound us with their offensive forms, and thanks be to Him who pre- 
serves and governs this world as a probationary state in mercy, there is a 
mixture of better characters and qualities, sufficient not merely to recon- 
cile us to the evil, but to create attachments even in the best of men, by 
which they cling to their objects bs with a dying grasp. 

While residing at Princeton this third and last time, an incident occur- 
red once more of a nature to impress upon me awfully the perfect uncer- 
tainty of life, while we are in the height of its enjoyments, in the vigor 
of youth, and when the peril is unsuspected the moment before we are in- 
volved in it. A young man fully grown, by the name of Simpson, was a 
student of the college. It happened that some intimacy grew between 
us, as might easily be, as I occupied a room in the college building. In 
the warm season of the year, we agreed to take an early walk to the usual 
place of bathing, because the air would be fresh, and we should be with- 
out other company. Simpson, though of full size and age, could swim 
but little ; scarcely with skill and confidence enough to venture into deep 
water. It was different with me, and while he was practising in shallow 
places, the freedom and repitition of my passages over the deeper parts, 
there was reason to think became a temptation to him. In setting off 
from where he was to pass up the stream, which could not be done with- 
out swimming further than he had ever before attempted, I called out to 
him with a cheering voice, and without thinking whether he would make 
the trial or not, to follow on. I arrived at the shallow water above, and 
on turning round was surprised to see him arrived at the middle of the 
deepest part. He seemed to be doing very well, and I told him so for his 
encouragement. Almost instantly afterwards I saw him place himself de- 
liberately in an erect attitude, and descend as we generally do, to try the 
depth of the water. His appearance was so much that of self-possession, that 
it seemed handsomely done; but when he rose, as a little afterwards he did, 
his person shooting almost half above the surface, and the water project- 
ing a full stream from his mouth, a sudden horror seized me; I saw that 
he had given out at the time when he went down; in his confusion, he 
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had hoped the depth might not be too great for him 5 it was, however, far 
over his head, and, if he had held his breath at all, he had instantly ceased 
to do so. Without assistance, he must inevitably drown, perhaps before 
I could get to him to afford it, even if I were able. I was aware of the 
convulsive struggles of a drowning man, and had often heard how dan- 
gerous. I was small and light; he was larger than the ordinary size in 
bone and muscle, and had the appearance of unusual strength. The mo- 
ment I saw him in that desperate situation a sudden compunction flashed 
through me for having probably been the occasion of his losing his life, 
when I so rashly spoke to him to follow from the starting place ; and, be- 
side this, I could not indulge for a moment the thought of seeing him 
drown without an effort to save him. All these considerations passed 
through my mind in far less than the time necessary to their utteirance, 
for we think with almost incredible rapidity in such extreme emergencies. 
In fact, he had no sooner disappeared again, after rising out of the water, 
than I was on the way, whatever was to be the consequence. 

In passing to the spot where he was struggling with death, I observed 
that he still continued to project himself above the water from the bottom, 
as often as he sunk. My plan for getting him out was, to avoid his grasp 
by going up behind him, in such a manner that by reaching out my right 
hand in front and taking hold of his left arm near the shoulder, I might 
exert upon him, steadily, as much force as was necessary to support his 
head above water, and so push him forward to the shore, depending on 
the other arm and my feet for swimming. This method was thought of 
on the way, for when I set out I really had not considered how the object 
was to be accomplished. It was, I believe, the third time of his appearing 
above the water, when*I was so near him as to arrive where he was, against 
the next time, and place mjrself for taking hold of him, should he come 
up once more. While he was in view this third time, I called out to him 
with a voice exerted to the utmost, "To let me alone, and I would get him 
out." I certainly did not reflect in the pressure of the moment, that he 
might as well have been expected to hear me and follow my directions, as 
if he had been in the remotest extremity of the globe. He arose once 
more, and finding myself precisely in the position I wished, I attempted 
to grasp his arm, but as I might have anticipated, it was too large for one 
so much smaller as I was than himself, especially at that part, and beside 
this the smoothness occasioned by the water, and the convulsive violence 
of his motions, convinced me at once that my scheme was utterly hopeless. 
He went down once more, and I was filled with horror in the despair of 
saving him. The next moment, however, I felt his fingers grappling at 
my legs, with such an indication in the manner as shocked me with the 
conviction that if he succeeded in laying hold on me, which had now evi- 
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. <Iently become bis objeet, we miut boih drown together. la an iastimt 
I was in the utmoBt «tretcb of ex^on to esea^ fnmi bim. Still bis 
bands now and tben continued to be felt, and always witk a terrifying 
violenoe. I was convinced that I bad swam far enougb to be out of bis 
way, and could not imagine bow it could be tbat wben I was persuading 
mysetf tbat I must be safe, bis contact filled me with fresb alarm. I be- 
gan to tbink tbat it would be impossible to elude bim. My efforts, bow- 
erer, were of course continued, tbough I knew nothifig of tbe direction in 
which they were made, until my breast struck upon the shore. I was 
surprised when this occurred, tbat it should have been so completely in- 
Tiflible to me. No sooner had k happened than turning round, I saw Simp- 
son standing erect upon bis feet, within four feet of me, his eyes dosed, 
and the water shooting out of bis mouth in a cofAOUS and continued stream. 
Tbe relief felt when my own safety was ensured was as great as it was 
sudden, but bow exquisite was the joy when I saw tbat be too was secure. 
While I had been making my way to die best of my abiliiy at .the surface 
of the water, be had be^i instinctively pursuing bard after me, tbough 
buried under it, and bad felt tbe bottom in the same moment that I had 
touched the shore. He had been long strqgglmg in the arms of deaUi, 
but to my astonishment it soon appeared that I was much more exhausted 
thaa be. In walking half the scale we had to go to the college^ my strength 
was wholly gone, and sinking upon tbe ground, I called i^>on him to give 
me :time to rest. He showed no extreme debilily, but seemed able to 
walk the whole difitanoe without any such distress. My syst^n ocaiainly 
bad no claims ito the strength of his, but although while in the water, be- 
fore missing my mn at bis arm, I had rettdned perfect self-possession; 
from the moment I felt his clutch, it must have been a perfect panic 
with me, and my powers were overdone by the intensity of action tbat fol- 
lowed. The consequent langor, however, was not of long continuance. 
Best, and the first meal produced no small repairs, a^d tbe pleai^ore felt 
for the safety of us both, probably hastened the system to its usual activity, 
so that by the next day tide effects were no more perceptible. 

I shall not tbink it worth while to note many incidents of my second 
continuance at Princeton, except that I was called to act as tutor in the 
oollege, and one other. 

In the tutorship my time was principally occupied in giving critical 
perfection, as far as possible, to my knowledge of the classical authors 
which it was my business to teach. This was at once my duty and my 
delight. It may be supposed, of course, that my qualifications to instruct 
were not questioned. But the port of a tutor's office which consists in 
government, is by no means certain to run parallel with knowledge and 
tbe ability to conununicate it. This was the occasion of much soluntudei, 
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itnd of more tria! to my feelings than I should have consented to bear, 
had it not been that advantages of improvement of a practical nature re- 
commended it; and that the necesmty of funds imposed it upon me. My 
feelings were always delicate and sensitive, and this put it easily into the 
power of those to whom the thought of being under authority was upper- 
most as ungrateful in their situation, to take revenge upon the unfortu- 
nate being whose indispensable duty it was to enforce the rules of the col- 
lege. No provocation was necessary to call into action a spirit of mischief, \ 
tumult, and attack. No plea of necessity for quiet to the success of study, i 
or for decorum and respect for the enjoyment of privileges and credit in I 
society, was of sufficient avail to repress disorderly conduct, or prevent it * 
from growing into outrage if it was not met and resisted. He, then, who > 
exercises authority, especially over the young, may expect to be unreason- I 
ably assailed by some at least, whose study it will be, and who will there- \ 
fore be far more successful than in prosecuting their education, to pune-^ ^ 
ture his feelings, and to inflict torture upon them in an exquisite degree. / 
The true and only remedy for such evils is forbearance, cordial soKcitude 
for the real welfare of the young whose tuition is entrusted to us, and 
unremitting fidelity to the obligations binding us to the institution that 
looks to us for a conscientious discharge of the office it has devolved upon 
us, and for which we have made ourselves responsible. The instructor 
hi whose bosom these motives are habitually alive, may, and will be, 
thoughtlessly or rudely assailed by the unfeeling, the discontented, and 
the unreasonable; but his motives and proper character will be irresistibly 
felt, and in the hour of trial he will be sustained against all the effi3rts of 
obloquy and opposition. It is difficult, if not impossible, for a young man 
acting in a tutorship to know at all times the estimation that attends him 
in his personal or official character. Incidents will occur to make him feel 
himself disparaged and depressed. The wouBfds which appear intention- 
ally inflicted upon him, are apt to be felt much more deeply than accords 
to the real merits of the case, and if the officer be not mercifully inclined, 
he may easily exceed in the infliction of punishment. The conviction of 
the offender in his own mind, and his reclamation from his fault, are cer- 
tainly the first objects of a teacher, and scarcely to be relinquished, until 
all the efforts of reason and affectionate solicitude have failed, and the 
stubbornness and invincible adherence to a bad cause, after time for reflec] 
tion, have decided his case to be hopeless. The student who yields in 
such a struggle, furnishes greater assurance against future disorder or mis- 
conduct, than can be gained by a treatment that aims to deter by severity; 
and if he persist, the penalty which becomes necessary, will ensure all the 
efficacy which it is the proper object of exemplary discipline to secure. 
He who seeks to win the heart upon correct principles, will with difficulty 
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be resisted. If he even be met in return with rudeness and insolenoe, let 
him not despair, for these if rightly received, furnish fresh pledges of final 
success. 

In the beginning of September, 1796, I set out upon my journey to 
North Carolina. Mr. Charles Harris .of that State had been acquainted 
with me while he was a student of Nassau Hall. It was but a year that 
he was at Princeton, for he entered the Senior Class on his admission into 
the college. So little had been our personal intercourse with one another, 
that I afterward scarcely remembered that I had ever seen him. This was 
about the year 1791. In 1796, the University of North Carolina had 
commenced its business, and Mr. Harris was acting as Professor of Mathe- 
matics. Having determined to make the law his profession, he accepted 
the professorship for a short time only, and at the close of the year he 
was to relinquish his place in the college. He had understood that I was 
in the tutorship at Princeton, and sent me a letter to know whether I 
would consent to be appointed his successor. I was as incompetent as a 
child to determine the answer I ought to give. I could do nothing but 
refer the question. to others whom I supposed better judges, and whom I 
had reason tp consider as my best and sincerest friends. The opinion of 
most, if not all, was, that I ought to accept the offer if it should be made. 
As to myself, it was flattering to my feelings, and presented a prospect of 
respectable and permanent income. I had but little practical knowledge 
of men, but felt quite convinced that if I was qualified to engage at onee 
in any species of business, it was in teaching rather than any thing else. 
K my acquaintance with the world, even where I had grown up into it, 
was but small, of that part of it into which I was going, it might be liter- 
ally said that I knew nothing. I might have had an idea that some dif- 
ference was to be seen in the state of society, and in the manners and 
customs of the people; but in what the peculiarities specifically consisted, 
I certainly had no conception. It was concluded that it was best to travel 
by private conveyance, and after bidding an adieu, more trying to my feel- 
ings than I had supposed it was to be, I found myself with horse and gig 
on the road to Philadelphia. I stopped at Dr. Armstrong's, in Trenton, 
to receive from him letters of introduction to gentlemen of Hillsborough, 
in North Carolina, where he had resided some time with the American 
army as chaplain during the Kevolutionary War. Coming to Philadel- 
phia on a Saturday, I was invited to preach the next day in Dr. Green's 
pulpit in Arch street. On Monday morning, one or two elderly gentle- 
men, who appeared incidentally to call, began to say that they had under- 
stood I was on a journey to another part of the country, but they had 
started the question whether it might not be possible and expedient to 
stop me where I was. They alluded to a vacant pulpit, which it seems, 



some suggestion kad beeiii iBade, tlmft I miglit be invited to oeenpy m 
pastoir. To tliis X>r. Green snddenfy, and in a manner somewbaA mote de* 
cisive than was agreeable to me at tbe moment^ remarked that the matter 
be believed to be totally decided : that I was on mj way to Carolina^ and 
that to Carolina be understood I was eertably to go. It would be to no 
imrpose, therefore^ to speak of plaits which might be at variance with tiiis. 
My disposition was exceedingly pliant at titat age ; I bad been aeeustom- 
ed to look to (^hers for determination more than to myself^ the sn^es* 
tiion had struck suddenly upon my ear; my mind^ it was true, had fcH it* 
self conolusively settled as to its object^ and although £here was an instan- 
taneous and involuntary start of revolt in my bosom at the pnuaptness 
with which Dt. Green undertook to pronounce fdr me^ the matter passed 
away without any Idling farther said, and the next day I again found my- 
self on the road. The gentlem^^n who had entered Br. Green's honsei 
and commenced with the remark respecting the object of my journey^ 
which they had learned, I knew not how, undoubtedly were about to pro- 
pose that I should remain some litde time in the city, to give further op- 
portunity to some vacant congregation to which they |Hrobably belonged 
as elders, to form an opinion of me as a minister, and determine wheth^ 
tioiey might not give me a call. On this I have sometimes ruminated, m 
to the effects it might have produced upon the whole aspect of my life, 
had t^eir propositiou been listened to, and followed by a relinquishment 
of my prospects in the Soutii, for a pulpit and a congregation in the city. 
It has impressed upon me anew, how surprisingly we are in the hands of 
God's providential interposition. 

Should we place an elastic ball upon an immense plain, and imagine 
a motion given to it which would continue throt^h the distance of 70 
miles, and that it was subject, every now and then, to be acted on by 
impulses from other balls coming into contact in all various directions^ 
sometimes laterally, sometimes obliquely in the direction of its motion, 
and then contrary to its direction, sometimes in the same line against, at 
other times in exact concurrence with its course, now with great efficacy, 
then with an action scarcely discernible, it would be a question of no easy 
solution, where such a rolling body was likely to be found at any period 
of its motion, how fer it would have proceeded, or in what line it would 
be advancing. It would have set out with an impetus originally imparted 
to it, and which is afterwards its own, it ever continues with an impetus 
forward, and these have a share of influence in determining both its dis^ 
tance and its course, but it is only a portion of influence which it exerts. 
How much is ever dependii^ upon other influences and impacts which iK 
continual succession are meeting it on every side, and whose arrival both 
in time and place is wholly &om without and independent of itself Will 
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aoi tihb serre u an asftlogo^ iUu«tralion of ike li& of a beiag aettiBg 
out in l&e wmrld, and adTanci^g through k nader the eontrolling power of 
an OTenmling Providence ? Let it not be imagined €mAI would oonfound 
the diaUnction between moral and physical motives, or consider them the 
same in their nature. Were this true, all responsibility wonld be taken 
away, and fatality be «^ike applicable to ike material and spiritual world. 
Moral acticm is wholly diverse in ite v^y nature, from material action, and 
it Id in this difference that we forever eontinue accountable for every 
choice we make, and every deed we perform. In this very circumstance 
we see the wonderful and unsearchable wisdom of Grod. We might have 
been made acquainted with one species of agency only, the physical : and 
then every result, and our whole progress through existence, would have 
been with no more accountableness on our part, than the ball would be 
answerable for its position or direction at any particular moment. But 
this it seems is not the only way which God can devise for the influences 
of Providence. He ean connect with hk government over his creatures, 
a responsibility as complete on their part, as though any exertion of power 
by himself were wholly excluded. Who shall deny this wisdom and this 
ability to G-od ? All the issues of our lives are the result, not of physi- 
cs necessity, but of moral certainty, so connected in us with freedom of 
ohoice, and felt with a convietion so complete, that when God judges us, 
every mouth shall be stopped, for we shall know that our [destiny as to 
happiness or misery, has been of our own framing. We cannot choose our 
own circumstances externally, but while we are standing in them, we can 
choose or retain our principles. It is by these that a character is impar- 
ted to us in the eye ai our Heavenly Father, and it is with these that he 
connects our happiness or misery by inviolable conditions. 



NOTE. 



[The following Noth wm written by a relative and pupil of Dr. Caldwell 
wlio, it seems, intended to prepare a Biography of Dr. C. to aooompany the 
Autobiography. From some cause he failed to execute that intention, and the 
preface to his biography is here inserted as it gives the motives which proba- 
oly actuated the writer in penning the Autobiography.] 

When a man dies who has filled a considerable space in the public eye, 

t^ere seems to be a natural and just curiosity to know something of his 

private history, his parentage, his education, the events of Providence and 

the personal exertions by which he at length rose to merited distinction. 

This pubHc interest in the history of a man who has been snatched by 

death from the stage of the world where he was acting a conspicuous part 

may be turned to valuable account. The memory of such an individual, 

who was of late the object of love and veneration, may be made a vehicle 
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of much valuable instruction whicli would never have obtained access to 
the mind, if offered in a didactic fonU; unembodied with the narrative 
It is fortunate when the subject of the memoir, himself, has left us authentio 
materials for the history of the earlier and more obscure part of his life. 
The development of all that secret portion of a man's history which passes 
within his own bosom, the geography, if we may be allowed the figure, of 
that terra incognita which, though rich in veins of gold, must have remain- 
ed always unknown, but for these personal disclosures, has often been 
found interesting enough to make amends for the absence of incidents and 
adventures, and has rendered Confessions and Autobiographies the most 
attractive of all publications. Such an advantage the writer of the pres- 
ent memoir enjoys, having found among the papers of his deceased relative 
two small manuscript volumes, containing an account of his life till the 
year 1796 when he set out for the State of North Carolina, at the invita- 
tion of the Trustees of the University to become Professor of Mathematics 
of that institution. This memoir of himself it has been thought best to 
introduce in the form in which it was found. It is supposed that the compiler 
of this volume will perform his task in a manner more gratifying to others 
who will take an interest in perusing it, if even a considerable portion of 
it should be occupied with personal narrative and private reflections rath^ 
than with sermons — a kind of composition with which, and that too of 
first-rate excellence, the world is already so fidl that there seems to be 
little use in increasing the stock All, I presume, which his friends and 
the public of North Carolina would desire besides the personal and official 
history, is a specimen of a few sermons, which together with that may 
furnish their libraries with a memento of the man who was thought so 
«: roat a benefactor to this State and who is endeared to so many, as the 
J » receptor and guide of their youth. 

From several passages in the narrative it would appear not to have been 
intended for the public eye, but only designed for the perusal of his 
circle of friends and to furnish authentic materials in case any future ac- 
count of him should be called for. The reader will, therefore, make re- 
quisite allowance for any want of care in the composition which he may 
discover. The complaint, however, will probably be of the opposite fault: 
too great formality and precision of expression, which it must be con- 
fessed characterized his style in a considerable degree, and of which he 
could not quite divest himself even in relating the familiar transactions of 
his private life. But although the reader will probably remark occasion* 
ally an involved and circuitous construction of his sentences, yet he will 
perhaps admit that oftentimes the thought is given forth with more 
strength from these tortuous involutions, as the stone from the sling, de- 
riving impetus from its numerous gyrations. 
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A very brief notice of the early circumstances of the University of 
North Carolina, may not be misplaced or deemed impertinent here, as Dr. 
Caldwell's connection with it began in its infancy. The act of Corpora- 
tion was past in 1789 ; but little efficient aid was given by the Legisla- 
ture of the State towards the accomplishment of the undertaking. 
Grants of escheated property and of certain monies due to the State, and sub- 
sequently, of all confiscated property, were made ; but of this latter source 
of revenue, the Trustees were soon afterwards divested, and the others 
were never very productive, except in Western Lands, the value of which 
remained for a long time little more than nominal, though at this day 
constituting a splendid endowment. Private munificence compensated 
the tardiness of the public benefactions. Gov. Benjamin Smith made a 
donation of twenty thousand acres of land; Major Charles Girard be- 
queathed thirteen thousand acres, and numerous contributions in money 
were made throughout the State, which enabled the Trustees to commence 
the buildings necessary for the accommodation of the students. But all 
these resources together were not commensurate with the magnitude of 
the enterprize; and the College struggled through a very feeble infancy 
for several years, until a development of its resources and the zeal and ener- 
gy of its friends, brought it to a condition of more maturity and stability. 
The labors and constantly increasing reputation of Dr. Caldwell, were in- 
strumental, in no small degree, in effecting this result; and he was per- 
mitted to live to see our Institution rising from the humble condition 
of a mere Grammer School, progressively through all the successive gra- 
dations of usefulness and respectability, to the high and honorable station 
which it occupied at his death among the Universities of the land. May 
we be pardoned for adverting here to one article in the Act of Incorpora- 
tion, which seems to have been nugatory, from the limitation as to the 
time annexed to it, but the purpose of which might still be partly carried 

* This Biographioal Sketch of Dr. Caldwell is designed to illustrate the life 
of that great and good man after he became connected with the University of 
North Carolina in 1796. His eatly life is modestly narrated in the preceding 
pages by his own hand. We have not been able to procure a more copious 
narrative, therefore we have taken the liberty of re-publishing, with verbal 
and other modifications, the last part of the admirable "Oration on the Life 
and Character of Rev. Joseph Caldwell, D. D., L. L. D„ delivered iu 1835, by 
Professor Walker Anderson.'* 
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into effect in perfect consistency witli its original design. It wad enacted 
that six of the Halla, attached to the College precincts, should bear the 
names of the six individuals who, within four years, should be the largest 
contributors to the funds of the institution. It is probable, that with the 
exception of Gov. Smith's, there were not within that period any bene- 
factions of such an amount as to warrant the Trustees in giving eflPect 
to this provisional act of gratitude; but the magnitude of one subsequent 
benefaction, at least, may well redeem it from the penalty annexed to its 
tardiness. Of the eight buildings constituting our present accommoda- 
tions, one does, honor to the name. of one contributor, and the Chapel 
serves as a monument to the rfiemory of another. The others are yet un- 
appropriated; and, as we shall presently sec, we are indebted for the 
largest of them, to funds accumulated from individual donations by the 
• active exertions and persevering industry of Dr. Caldwell. He has been 
our mo^t munificent benefactor, and to him should be awarded the highest 
meed of honor. Nor should the labors in our behalf of the lamented 
Mitchell go unremembered, when we come to christen our new edifices. 
The business of Education in the University of North Carolina was 
eommenced in the early part of the year 1795 ; Mr. Hinton James of 
Wilmington, the first Student, having airived here on the 12th day of 
February of that year. The first Instructor was the Rev. David Kerr, a 
Graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, assisted by Mr. -^ — Holmes, in the 
Preparatory Department. Very shortly aftervzards, the Professorship of 
Mathematics was 'filled by the appointment of Mr. Charles Harris, of Ire- 
dell county, and a Graduate of the College of New Jersey. It was not 
the intention of Mr. Harris to engage permanently in the business of In- 
struction, his views being directed to the Profession of the Law ; and when 
he accepted the Professorship, it was with the understanding that he was 
to relinquish it at the expiration of one year. Mr. Harris, while at Prince- 
ton, had formed an acquaintance with Dr. Caldwell, but their pergonal inter- 
course was so slight, that the latter scarcely remembered that he had ever 
seen him. His recommendation of Dr. Caldwell, therefore, as his suc- 
cessor, is a proof of the high estimation i» which the latter was held by 
all who had an opportunity of knowing him, and is a forcible illustration 
of the influence which undeviating rectitude and close attention to the 
duties of their station exercise over the fature destinies of the young. 

To the penetration of Mr, Harris, and his agency in filling the 
Professorship vacated by himself, with so competent a successor, North 
Carolinians owe an eternal debt of gratitude. The letter to Dr. Caidwell, 
enquiring whether he would accept the Professorship of Mathematics, 
reached him, as we learn in his autobiography, while engaged in the discharge 
of his Tutorship at Princeton^ and employing such a portion of his time a» 



ieo«ld be spared from hk more imiaediate business, in fitting bimself for the 
•ministerial office. The invitation being nnsolicited, was unexpected^ and 
found him wboUy unprepared with an answer. The question was referred to 
his friends, who were supposed by him to be better judges than himself. 
They advised him to accept the offer; and, as it was flattering to his own 
feelings, and presented a prospect of a respectable and permanent income, 
he yielded to their advice, and accordingly signified to Mr. Harris his de- 
termination to accept the Professorship, if it should be offered him by the 
Trostees of the College. The appointment was made by an unanimous 
vote of the Board, and Dr. Caldwell, after being admitted to the ministry 
in the Presbyterian Church, left Princeton in the beginning of Septem- 
ber 1796, for his journey to the South. While passing through Phila- 
delphia, he was invited to preach in the pulpit of Dr. Ashbel Green, and 
made so favorable an impression, that inducements were held out to him 
to remain in the city, with a view of taking charge of a congregation 
there. By the adviee of Dr. Green, he at once rejected the proposal and 
pursued his way to Nortfe C*arolina. At the time that Dr. Caldwell be- 
<jame connected with the University, its pretensions were very humble. 
In consequence of the slender patronage esitended to it in its infancy, it 
was more than five years, as we have seen, after the incorporation was 
passed, before the business of instruction was commenced. A single 
building of two stories, now known as the East Building, was the only 
edifice, and that was occupied in part by the Preparatory School. Two in- 
.Btructors only were emplo|yed, and the scale of studies was exceedingly 
coniracted when considered as the course prescribed by a University. 
Throughout the whole establishment, there was much to tiy the feehngs 
-anji exercise the patience of those to whom was entrusted the task of 
maintaining its discipline and communicating instruction. The popidi^ 
tion of the country was in general rude and uncultured, to a degree of 
which one, who has not marked the progress of the change, will find it 
difficult to conceive. The young men, bringing to this place the senti- 
ments and manners which they received from the associates of their earlier 
days, were but ill-prepared for that quiet devotion to the pursuits of lite- 
rature and science, without which, the apparatus of profetjsors and libra- 
ries and other facilities for acquiring knowledge, can be of little avail. 
Among the early associates too of Dr. Caldwell, were some of loose prin- 
ciples and corresponding habits, who threw additional obstacles in his 
way. For these reasons, the early part of his connection with the Uni- 
versity was to him a scene of severe suffering and trial ; and he seems at 
first to have been ready to yield to the promptings of his natural inclina- 
tion, and to have retired from the turmoils and perplexities of his sitna- 
tion, to the less responsible and arduous^ though humbler, station he had 
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left. A record is fou^d on the Journal of the Board of Trustees at 
that period, of the resignation of his appointment; btit he was induced to 
withdraw it immediately, and to continue at his unpleasant, but honorable 
post. He then nerved himself with fresh resolution to encounter the diffi- 
culties which lay in his path; and, by the exercise of an untiring devotion 
and unshaken fidelity, aided by a resolution and decision of character, 
which, though not wholly natural, could not be daunted, he at lengtli 
brought the unformed mass to a degree of order and respectability, which 
none can fully appreciate but the associates and successors to his labors. 
In the formation of his character as the presiding officer of an institution 
in which were thus met the wildest elements of insubordination, we see 
a striking illustration of the effects of an unwavering determination to 
walk in whatever path duty may point out. To those who witnessed the 
exercise of this character in its full vigor and efficiency, it is scarcely 
credible, how much it was a formation of the circumstances of his situfi- 
tion, united to a conscientious resolution to make himself useful and hon- 
orable in the station he occupied. Yet we have the best reasons for 
knowing, that, in incipient manhood, he shrunk from every thing like 
sternness and the rigid enforcement of authority, and was much in the 
habit of looking to others to determine for him in difficult anergencies. 
His career at Princeton, it is true, had somewhat broken in upon this 
gentleness of. disposition ; but the situation of a subordinate officer of a 
long established College, was widely different from that of the head of an 
Institution such as ours was in its infancy, and called for the exercise of 
very different principles. After seeing and clearly estimating what his 
new station demanded of him, he shook off every opposing habit-4md 
feeling, and gave himself up with a noble resolution, to a faithfuL^nd 
diligent discharge of its duties. How well he fulfilled this resolution, 
will be attested by many a grateful heart and sympathising bosom through- 
out our State. 

During the first nine years of its existence, no one of the officers of 
the University was distinguished by the title of President. In 1804, Dr. 
Caldwell, who had for some time been the presiding officer, and who at 
all times subsequent to his introduction into the Faculty, had been its 
master spirit, was elected to the Presidency. He had then been recently 
married to Miss Susan Rowan, of whom he was deprived three years af- 
terwards by death, as well as of an infant daughter, the only fruit of the 
marriage. He was again married in 1809, to Mrs. Hooper, who survived 
him. The limits prescribed for this article, will not admit of any ex- 
tended detail of the incidents of the period of Dr. CaldwelFs life subse- 
quent to his elevation to the Presidency, if indeed it were necessary; but 
they are best known from their results, so richly scattered over the whole 
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fkoe of ottr land^ and so manifest in tbe circumstances in vrhiek our insti- 
tution now standj<, as contrasted with its feebleness and immaturity, when 
first confided to his fostering care. After the ^rst few jetsB of his Presi- 
dency, the reputation of the University, continually advancing, attracted 
90 many students, that the want of enlarged means of accommodating 
them became very urgent; and the building now known as the South 
Building, much the most spacious of all we have, and containing most of 
the recitation rooms and lecture halls, was commenced and prosecuted, for 
some time, with vigor. But the Legislature having withdrawn the bounty 
it had before extended, and divested the Trustees of some of the sources 
of revenue originally assigned to the use of the University, left them un- 
der the necessity of suspending the prosecution of this work, and leaving 
it in a condition unfit for any useful application. Two years longer the in- 
eonvenience of narrow accommodations was submitted to; but the still 
increasing number of students caused the want of the additional building 
to become more and more pressing. At length Dr. Galdwellj whose inter- 
est in the institution was never confined to the faithful discharge of the 
duties of his peculiar office, requested of the Trustees permission to make 
an appeal to the liberality of the friends of education throughout the State. 
Nor did he appropriate to tnis business, any portion of his time required 
by his more immediate duties. During the six weeks vacation of the 
summer of 1811, he visited such parts of the State as were within his 
' reach, and having headed the subscription list with his own name and a lib- 
eral donation, he obtained the sum of $12,000. This liberal contribution 
enabled the Trustees to push the work on to completion and thus to secure 
ihat patronage, which, in all likelihood, would have been soon withdrawn, 
in consequence of actual want of room. This well-timed relief gave a 
new impulse to the progress of the institutidn in public favor, until addi- 
tional buildings were once more needed for the reception of students. 
But the resources of the Trustees had become more ample, and more suf- 
ficient to provide all the required accommodations. Having removed this 
impediment which so seriously threatened the prosperity, if not the very 
existence of the University, and having seen it grow up from the humble 
\ondition in which he found it, to respectability and usefulness, Dr. Cald- 
well thought that, without hazarding the interests of the institution, he 
might now yield to the inclination which had never left him, of devoting 
more time and attention to study, than the duties of the Presidency al- 
lowed him, and accordingly, in 1812, he resigned his situation, and re- 
turned to the Mathematical Chair. Apart, however, from the preference 
which he felt and thus indulged, of devoting himself to the task of in- 
struction rather than of direction and discipline, he was contemplating the 
execution of a literary labor in wlifch he took much interest, and which 
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remains as a monamoit of bis skill in tdapting tbe details of an absiroso 
science to tlie coinpreliension of the jotuig. We allude to bis work on 
Geometry, which, though not published for some years afterwards, (1822) 
engaged much of his attention and time during the interval which elapsed 
between his retirement from the Presidency and his reluctant resumption 
; of it in 1817. The suhject is one which, in the ablest hands, does not at 
. the present day admit of much that is strictly original. The most skil- 
ful mathematician who undertakes a work of this kind, must content 
himself with moulding into new forms the materials banded down lohim by 
writers of other times, and with introducing occasionally a demonstftition 
that is new, more lucid, or more direct and brief. The object proposed 
by Dr. Caldwell in this publication, was to produce a system less extend- 
ed and tedious than that of EitcUdj but comprising all the capital propo- 
sitions of that Geometer, and retaining, throughout, his strict and rigid 
methods of demonstration — an object which he will be allowed by all com- 
petent judges to have well and happily accomplished. Upon his resigna- 
tion of the Presidency, Dr. Robert Chapman was selected by the Trus- 
tees as his successor. After holding the office for five years, Dr. Chap- 
man retired in 1817, and Dr. Caldwell was induced to resume the situa- 
tion, which he continued to hold during the remainder of his life, though 
not without making efforts to resign it. The distinguished success which 
Attended his labors did not fail to attract attention from abroad, as it 
■excited the admiration and gratitude of the friends of the University at 
home. In 1816, the Trustees of the College of New Jersey, his ahna 
mater," conferred on him, by an unanintous vote, the degree of Doctor of 
Divin?ty. And subsequently inducements were hBld out to him by at 
least two respectable Colleges to change his situation; but he clung to 
our College with a paternal devotion, commensurate with the obligations 
it owed him ; and, with a determination which appears to have been 
formed very soon after his first connection with it, he resisted every at- 
tempt to draw him lo a more lucrative appointment. 

After his re-appointment to the Presidency, he puisued the even tenor 
of his way, dispensing intellectual and moral good tbrough all our bot- 
ders. One event, with its auspicious consequences, will detain us a few 
moments, before we come reluctantly to that solemn period, when the 
shadows of the grave began to gather over his bright and benificent ca^ 
reer. The Trustees having determined to add to the facilities for im- 
provement already enjoyed by the students of the University, a Ehilosc- 
phical apparatus, and additional volumes for the Library, Dr. Caldwell, 
entrusting the temporary supervision of the College to the Senior Profes- 
sor who deservedly possessed his and the public's entire confidence, vieated 
Evrope^ in order to direct^ in perwui, the oonstnetdmi of Uie apparatoA, 



ft&d th^ selection of the books. He sailed from this country m the month 
of April, 1824, and landing at Liverpool, proceeded immediately to Lon- 
don, to accomplish the object- of his voyage. After having put the busi- 
ness in a train that promised to lead to its speedy completion, he passed 
over into France ; and traversing that country, by the route of Paris and 
Lyons, after visiting the Lower Alps, passed through the western part of 
Switzerland and Germany, and proceeded down the Khine as fur as 
Frankfort^ whence he returned to London. Subsequently, he visited 
Scotland ; and at length returned to this country, after an absence of 
ten months. The fidelity and skill with which he discharged the trust 
confided to him by the Trustees, are abundantly attested by the excellence 
of the apparatus which now occupies our lecture rooms, and by the value 
of the addition made to our library. But far the most interesting result 
of his visit to Europe, was the strong feeling excited in his mind on the 
subject of internal improvement — ^a subject, which perhaps engrossed 
more of his thoughts during some of the last years of his life, than any 
thing else connected with this world. The sound practical views which 
he entertained on the introduction of this system into our own State, and 
which ai*e ably and clearly set forth in the numbers of Carltonj have 
commanded the admiration of every enlightened citizen; and the zeal 
with which he advocated it on every suitable occasion, and long. after 
disease had impaired the energies of his body, must secure him the last- 
ing gratitude of every true friend of his couatry. It is well known, that 
the magnificent project of ajailroad to reach from Beaufort to the moun- 
tains, originated with him, and was advocated with such ability as to have 
rendered it a favorite measure of State policy with some of the most en- 
lightened and devoted patriots of our land long before his death, and 
finally led to the construction of the N. C. Central and Atlantic and N. 
G. Railroads. 

The first access of the disease by which Dr. CaldwelFs life was finally 
brought to a close, occurred in 1828 or 1829 ; after which period, as he 
states in a note made in 1831, he was never in the enjoyment of good 
health. Nearly the whole of the six or seven years which elapsed before 
the termination of his sufferings, was a period of unremitted uneasiness; 
during a considerable part of it his bodily snflferings were severe, and 
often, he was the victim of excruciating pain. He seldom spoke on the 
subject even to his most intimate friends ; and having a singular power 
of subduing and controling his emotions, he would often wear upon his 
countenance a calmness and serenity, that indicated to a stranger, an en- 
joyment of the blessings of existence ; when, to those better acquainted 
with him, it would be revealed by some involuntary movement, that this 
af^pearance of ease and comfort^ waa not maintained without a powerful 



struggle. But the triumph which disease wb& thus achieving over the 
body, did not, till the very last hours of his existence, extend to the 
faculties of his mind, or impair, in the slightest degree, the devotednesa 
of the interest with which he cherished the institution, that for so many 
years had been the object of his fostering care. It is true, that within 
the last two years of his life, when acute and unceasing suffering disabled 
him from taking his wonted share in the business of instruction, he 
proffered to the Trustees the resignation of his office of President; but it 
was under an apprehension that he was becoming an incumbrance to the 
College, and would not be able to make a full return of service for the 
salary attached to his station. That honorable body with a liberality and 
feeling of gratitude worthy of them and of him, resisted the attempt 
made by him to surrender the trust he had received from their predeces- 
sors. But to relieve him from the task of instruction, and to secure to 
him the leisure and tranquility which his age and infirmities demanded, 
they established an Adjunct Professorship, to provide for his entire 
withdrawal from the labors of his station. The individual selected by Dr. ^ 
Caldwell himself to fill this professorship, Walker Andec^o^, A. M., \ 
brought to the filial task, a heart full of veneration and love, and a reso- 
lution to fulfil to the uttermost the pious purpose of the Trustees. But \ 
though provision was thus made, by the character of the professorship 
and the disposition of its incumbent, for the entire release of Dr. Caldj^ell 
from the biteiness of instruction, he could not be induced to avail himself 
of the indulgence to the extent proposed, but resolutely persevered, till 
within three days of his death, in performing as much labor as his fast 
declining strength was equal to. One half of the ordinary duties of his 
professorship he reserved to himself, and manifested a settled purpose to 
abide by this arrangement, by assigning to his adjunct, in addition to the 
other half, a portion of the general business of the College. Though his 
frame was racked with unremitting pain, and worn and wasted by sleep- 
less and tortured nights, yet on no occasion, except, during an attendance 
on the Presbytery to which he belonged, and a visit to Philadelphia in a 
fruitless effort to find relief from his sufferings — on no other occasion did 
he devolve these reserved duties on his associate, though often and earn-^ 
estly entreated to do so. " Sepvlchri immemor, strmt domos,J' On the 
Saturday previous to his death, he retired from the lecture room to his 
bed, from which he never rose again, but under the impulse of his mortal 
agonies. 

The religious character of Dr. Caldwell was not the formation of a^ay, 
nor the hasty and imperfect work of a dying bed. His trust was anchored 
on the rock of ages, and he was therefore well furnished for the terrible 
conflict that awaited him. We have seen in his aiitobio^aphy that he 
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had mad« religion the guide of his youth ; it beautified a&d sanctified the: 
labors of his well-spent life ; nor did it fail him in the trying hour^ whicb^ 
an all-wise but inscrutable providence permitted to be to him .peculiarljf 
dark and fearful. The rich consolations of his faith became bfighter an(t 
stronger, amidst the wreck g£ the decaying tabernacle of flesh ; and, i^ 
the dying testimony of a pure and humble spirit may be received, death, 
had for him no sting-^the grave achieved no triumph. In any frequent 
and detailed account of his religioas feelings, he was not inclined to in-^ 
dulge — the spirit that walks most closely with its God, needs not the' 
sustaining influence of such excit^nents*— yet a few weeks previous to hia 
death, a friend from a distant part of the State calling to see him, madei 
inquiries as to the state of his mind, and had the privilege of hearing' 
£roiii him the calm assurance of his perfect resignation and submission tcr^ 
the will of God. His hope of happy immortality beyond the grave, was: 
€uch as belongs only to the Christian, and by him was modestly and hum- 
bly, but confidently entertained. It wag to him a principle of strength 
that sustained him amidst the conflicts of the dark valley, and to those, 
who witnessed the agonies of his parting hour, a bright radiance illuming 
^e gloom which memory throws around the trying scene. Qn the even- 
ing of the 24th of January, 1885, his terrible disease made its last 
ferocious assault, with such violence, that he knew that his hour of release' 
was at hand. He gratefully hailed the anxiously expected period, and, 
his house having long since been set in order, he withdrew his thoughts 
from earthly objects, and calmly looked upon that futurity to whose verge 
he was come. By the exercise of prayer and other acts of the holy reli- 
gion which he professed, he strengthened him for the last conflict, and 
spoke words of consolation and hope, to his sorrowing friends. But death! 
wa3 yet to be indulged with a brief triumph, and for three days his suf- 
ferings were protracted with such intensity^ that his vigorous and well'!, 
balanced mind sank beneath the contest. We willingly drop the veil . 
over the bitter recollections of that hour, and take rei^ge in those high; 
and holy hopes, which were the last objects of his fading consciousness,, 
and which had lent to the long twilight of his mortal career, some of the 
light of that heaven to which they had directed his longing gaze. To no- 
one who lived at that time, need we tell of the universal and heartfelt 
sorrow, with which the intelligence of Dr. GaldwelFs death was received 
throughout the State. \Multitudes there were, who felt that they had 
been deprived of a personal benefactor-«of one, whose kindness and the 
value of whose services to them, are more and more valued, as increasing 
experience points out the wordi of those labors which the young can never 
faUy appreciate. The Trustees of the University, more than one half of 
whom had been students of the institution while under his charge, be- 
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came the organs of the public sentiment, in the expression of the general 
grief. Some of them, with ahtmni and others from abroad, mingled in 
the train. of the bereaved officers and members of the College, in commit- 
ting to the dust all that remained to them of their departed Father. All 
that remained, did we say ? We look around us, and stand rebuked for 
the desponding murmur. The labors of a useful life, to use the thought 
of the old stoic, are like things consecrated to God, over which mortality 
has no power. ^^jBasc est pars temporis nbstri, sacra ac dedicata; qtiam 
no)i inopia, non metiis iion morhorum tncursus exagitat." The pure and 
patient spirit has long since escaped its narrow and tempest-stricken prison 
house; the wasted form is now resting from its sore conflict, in the blessed 
hope of a joyful resurrection, but those consecrated acts of his useful life 
remain with us, to spread their benifieent influence through successive 
generations. It is trite remark to speak of the ever-renewed effects of 
such an influence ; but calm observation and reflection abundantly sanc- 
tion the warm effusions of our grateful admiration. The benefits received 
from a faithful instructor and guide of our youth, are not only transmitted 
to our children, but through our whole lives exert a diffusive influence 
throughout the sphere in which we move. We may say^ therefore, with- 
out the fear of contradiction, that the whole present generation of the 
citizens of North Carolina owe to the memory of Dr. Caldwell, gratitude 
as well as admiration; and that we are indebted to his agency, directly or 
indirectly, more than to any other individual, for the very remarkable 
change that has taken place in the moral and intellectual character of our 
State within the last sixty years. We speak not only of the fruits of his 
labors, as a faithful instructor and ripe scholar, though it were not an easy 
task to estimate their extent. We claim not for his tomb, only the sphere 
and the cylinder which decorated that of Archimedes — ^we speak of the 
whole moral influence of his life and labors — ^as a christian minister, an 
enlightened and active patriot — as one who conscientiously fulfilled all th6 
duties binding him as a man and a Christian ; we claim to write upon his 
tomb the proud but safe defiance — ^^ Uhi lapsus f' The relation in whicli 
Pr. Caldwell stood towards a great part of the youthi of his day, will 
justify us in inviting the attention of our younger readers to a brief consid- 
eration of the principles of that moral strength, which Dr. Caldwell 
exerted with such salutary power on all who came within his influence, 
and in endeavoring to draw from thence some lesson of wisdom or motive 
to exertion. In allusion to the little knowledge which we possess of the 
early studies of the illustrious Newton, Fontenelle applied to him the idea 
of the Ancients respecting the unknown source of the river Nile: "No 
one has ever looked upon the Nile in its feebleness and infancy." But 
we have been more favored. That magnificent stream which fertilized 
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and blessed onr borders for so many years, we have just been tracing up 
to its youngest and freshest fountains, and it is permitted us to draw from 
thence, new draughts of instruction and delight. As in his maturer 
years, Dr. Caldwell was the guide and governor of young men, so, in his 
youth, he should be their example. They should learn that it was in his 
early life, that his character, in its great outlines, was irrevocably fixed; 
that the honest, candid, generous and open-hearted boy " foreshowed the 
man'' who brought to the engagements and occupations of after life, the 
saine ennobling principles. 

His example confirms, what the example of thousands teaches us, that 
it is not by sudden and solitary acts of volition that men prepare them- 
selves to bectmie conspicuous, in either good or evil ; but by a discipline 
commencing in childhood, and continuing through youth far into maturer 
life. If it may be permitted us to look into the elements of that mighty 
intellect which has been prolific • of such momentous results — into the 
"ate penetralia mentis'^ before which we bow with such reverence and 
admiration — ^we would say that Dr. Caldwell was not indebted in any ex- 
traordinary degree to the bounty of Nature, for the extent and perfection 
of his large mental acquirements. To patient and perscTering industry 
his youth was indebted for that wide and solid foundation, on which the 
patient and persevering industry of manhood reared so noble a superstruc- 
ture. But that which we have ever esteemed the great primary element 
of his intellectual excellence, was the perfect accuracy which he gave to his 
every mental acquisition. However slow, a strict regard to this funda- 
mental quality might make his progress appear, it was never sacrificed to 
the whispers of indolence, nor to the murmurs of impatience. Whatever 
progress was made, though it were slow and painful at first, the ground 
was thoroughly conquered, and every outpost fiilly occupied ; nothing 
was left unfinished to annoy him by the necessity of constant retrospec- 
tion, nor to impede his onward march by a sense of insecurity and doubt. 
Nor is the. eventual flight of a mind, thus solicitous about the accuracy 
Hiid perfection jof its first movements, less rapid or less elevated than the 
towering, but unequal essays of what is sometimes called genius. The 
latter may at times soar to the highest heavens, but it has often to stoop 
to earth to repair the deficiencies of its early preparation; while the for- 
mer, having once surmounted ihe difficulties and dull delays of its lower 
flight, thencefiorward moves in a purer sky- 
Heaven's sunshine on its joyful way, 
And freedom on its wings. 

Nor, while thus presenting his intellectual character, would we lose 
eight of the great moving principle of his moral character. In one word, 
the Religion of Jesus Christ gave direction and efficiency to all his varied 
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works. To its ohims he saerificed every oonflictmg passion and propen- 
sity of early youth, and it became the easy habit of his manhood and old age. 
It has been supposed by some^ thai the dignity of manner, sometimes 
approaching to sternness, which characterized Dr. Caldwell's intereouroe 
with the students of the University, was the result of a corresponding 
sternness of temper. This injurious thought might be easily repelled by 
the testimony of those who w^e admitted to the high privil^e of social 
companionship with him, and who could bear witness to the kind and coui^ 
teous, thoi^h still dignified demeanor, which marked all his intercourse 
with them. \ Circumstances, easily understood, imparted to his manner, 
when brought into contact with those under his charge, a certain degree 
of reserve ; which, however, was greatly misunderstood, if regarded as 
indicating a want of sympathy with their youthful feelings, or a wish ta 
repel them from communion with him. The brief glance which we have 
taken at the early condition of our College, and its iempestoous elements, 
which then*needed a master-spirit to subdue and control them, reveals to 
us the necessity there was for that authoritative digni^ and decision of 
character, which, after that period, so eminendy disti^pushed Dr. Caldr 
well. In obedience to the law which was the rule of his life — ^the fitting 
himself to fulfill, in the best possible manner, the duties of the 
station in which Providence had placed him — ^he moulded his temper and 
depoartment to the demands of his peculiar situation; and, if in more 
quiet times he did not entirely recede &om the manner which circumstan* 
ces had forced upon him, something must be foi^ven to the inflexibility 
of habits acquired upon principle, and continued from necessity through 
many successive years« But who are they who have brought this charge 
of sternness against his memoiy 7 Those who judge hastily and superfi- 
cially, not those who had the best opportunities of knowing him They 
who were brought into the closest contact with him, say tiiat, thou^ 
hardened vice was ever frowned upon with severity, yet, when ingenuous 
and honorable contrition was ezdted, his brow was the first to relax, and 
his tongue the first to drop the balm of kindness and encouragement 
In his general intercourse, Dr. Caldwell was accessible and courteouS| 
and though in his usual habits, much devoted to study, he relished, in a 
very high degree, the pleasures of intellectual society. In the various 
domestic relations of life, he exhibited the kindest and geatiest traits of 
character ; and, with a heart and hand open as Jthe day to melting charity, 
he was the beloved benefactor of the whole circle in which he moved. 

We have endeavored to trace, though with a feeble hand, the incidents 
of a life so dear to us all, and to unfold some of the traits of that charao- 
; ter which has been so long our pride and admiration. 
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PHILANTHROPIC HALL, ) 
Ghapil Hill, July 31, 1860. ) 
John Pool, Esq., 

Dear Sir: — ^The undersigned have the honor, in behalf of the Philanthropio 
Society, to express the great pleasure and fincere thanks of that body for your 
interesting and appropriate address deliTsred before the two Societies on the 
day preceding the last annual C<mimencenie&t, and to request a copy for 
publication. 

The Committee beg leave to tender you i&eir personal thanks, and add their 

sdicitations to those of the body they represent. 

Very respectfully, your obd't sery'ts, 

JOEL P. WALKER, ) 

JOHN M. LANl), VCoMMiTTBiB. 

F. J. HAYWOOD, Jb. ) 



ELIZABETH CITY, August 11, 1860. 

Gbntibicxn: — ^Absence from home has prevented an earlier answer to yours 
of the 31st of July. 

The preparation of the address was interrupted by the labors and excite- 
mM&t of the political canvass just ended, and I am folly sensible of its many 
defects and want of critical care. But, as is customary, I shall place a copy 
of it at your disposal. 

Allow me to return you my thanks for your expressions of approbation and 
kindness. 

Tours truly, JOHN POOL. 

Messrs. J. P. Waikib, J. M. Land, F. J. Hatwoob, Committee. 



ADDEESS ^^. \^/ 

Gentlemen op the Philanthropic " 

AND Dialectic Societies: 

It is a matter for congratulation to see the increasing interest manifes- 
ted in the cause of education. The institutions under which we live im- 
pose a necessity for a general diflFusion of correct and useful knowledge. 
It may be, therefore, that a sense of patriotic duty, as well as of moral 
and religious obligation, prompts the zeal shown in all parts of the 
country itii establishing and maintaining seminaries of learning. 

This assembly, here to-day, participating in the annual festival of our 
University, comes to approve the faithfulness of teachers and to encourage 
•students to diligence. Public attention thus directed to the proficiency of 
merit and to the short-comings of indolence, by presenting an immediate 
motive for exertion, becomes an incentive to honorable emulation. Such 
encouragement is of no small importance to those who come here fresh 
firom the gentle influences and indulgent care of parental hands, to find 
the thoughtless ease and irresponsibilty of childhood interrupted by a sterner 
discipline. Those best skilled in the training of youth testify to its 
utility. The constitution of the human mind, requires some attainable 
object in view — some tan^ble reward of profit or praise — ^before it can 
overcome its natural inclination to ease, and bend to the reality of irksome 
toil. The anticipation of future returns for the sacrifices pf the present 
must be strengthened by some occasional realization, in order to bring 
out the' best energies of any human character. The knight, fighting 
among the hills of Palestine, though fired with religous zeal and striking 
in the name of his God and his honor, must needs seek some nearer 
tecompense in the approving smiles of his lady. So the eyes of approving 
friends, and the visite of a generous public to greet success with honorable 
applause, gives to the mind of the student new vigor and to his fainting 
heart fresh courage for the task before him. 

The college course so far from being a pathway of flowers should be ! 
one of rigid training. The education here obtained is preparatory to the 
great battle of life, and meant to fit you to become faithful and efficient 
soldiers. To advance with profit and honor requires no small amount of 
labor, perseverance and self denial. The mere acquisition of knowledge 
should not be the primary object. Useful and varied information is cer- 
tainly a very desirable incident of your literary and scientific studies. \ 
But the leading purpose should be to train and discipline the mind — \ 
to call it from vagueness and uncertainty to precision and system — ^that ; 
its wandering powers may be collected at will and concentrated upon a I 
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single pointr— 'thus bringing into pnu^tieal nse its entire laotiyitj ttnd 
strengtii. Facts and rules committed to the uncertain keeping of the 
memory are comparatively useless acquiremehts. The mind must be 
made to grasp the principles, and to work out as much as possible by its 
own exertions, the Ic^csd deductions which lead to the truths that it 
would store away for future use. By no other means can it be qualified 
to enter successfully upon practical investigation or to rely with any 
degree of confidence upon the result of its own labors* This work is not 
in the power of teachers. Their judicious guidance and encouragement 
may facilitate, but can never insure the lei^ding benefits of a proper edu- 
cation, A careful selection of studies and a well planned routine of 
I intellectual exercises afford much assistance; but after all it rests with the 
\ student himself. It is a struggle for mastery over his truant thoughts, to 
) make them the subservient instruments of his will— and the victory cannot 
/ be gained without a fixed determination to pursue it with unfaltering 
purpose. The talisman to success is labor — determined, unfiinching labor, 
until it becomes a habii — a second nature — a positive pleasure. Without 
it there can be no high degree of mental training. Only by repeated 
labor are the muscles and eye of the artist trained to works of skill and 
beauty. By such, the gladiator prepared himself for the deadly Hsts, 
and the aspirant for the olive crown became a victor at the Olympic 
games. The aspirant for intellectual excellence cannot learn too early, 
that his more exalted aim can be reached by no less arduous means. 
He will find no road to it over which the rich may roll in chariots of ease 
while the poor walk in weary toil. Nor can he receive it as a birthright. 
It will not descend with the manor and the castle and the liveried 
servants. Neither can the work be done by hired laborers. But, day 
by day, and step by step, with patience and labor, he must work out for 
himself the rewards of success. If he attempt to recline upon a bed of 
roses, or listen to the. siren of ease when she sounds her deluding notes, 
he will never feel the palm of victory press his brow. 

Nor can there be any safe reliance upon the native powers of the intel- 
lect, however great. It is too often true, that the most highly gifted are the 
most apt to neglect the proper cultivation of their endowments. Natural gifts 
of the most brilliapt order may be neglected and misapplied, until they 
become rather a ourse than a blessmg to their possessor — serving only to 
make him appreciate more keenly the high estate from which he has ^len — 
sharpening the pangs of remorse, and adding to the bitterness of regret, 
the shame of self-condemnation. All are alike subject to the overruling 
necessity of depending on self-denying labor for the attainment of excel- 
lence in any department of life. In the private engagements, in the 
learned professions, in literature, science and the arts, it operates with the 
same binding and unavoidable certainty. Circumstances may give advaa- 
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tages, or chance may elevate for a time, bui it serves only to make defected 
more conspionous, an<l to increase the mortification of failure. Nothing 
but individu^ effort can secnre individual excellence. And this is espe- 
cially applicable to the student^ vho would bring into usefulne^ by 
wholesome discipline, those exalted giils with which Providence has en- 
dowed man so eminently above all the rest of orea^on. But it is ap 
object worthy of his bjost exertions, and within the reach of every one 
whobrings requisite diligence to the undertakings 

It is difficult to over-estimate the power of systematic effort— the 
magic of concentrated thought. To a mind well trained, obstacles be- 
come plaything, aad seeming impossibilities^ vanish on its approach^ 
Instead of beg^ng a pitiful tribute it commands the trophies of triumph. 
It is this training that imparts to the correctly educated man such facility 
in the management of the ordinary concerns of life, and such readiness 
in the discharge of duties the most arduous. Without it, by an uncom- 
m9n activity and natural quickness of mind, some manage to get along 
with tolerable success. With some ingenuity and a few flashes of fancy, 
Ihey may turn attention from the shameful confusion into which they are 
betrayed by the want of consecutive thought. They may throw upon a 
matter in hand a kind of flickering light, with now and then a ray of 
borrowed radiance to penetrate the, mist in which they are involved. 
With some applause, they may play around a subject without ever giving 
it a manly grasp. But these are mere scintillations of intellect. They 
catch the empty praise of the ignorant, but can never command the solid 
approbation of those whose esteem is so gratifying to a man pf parts — nor 
can they secure that whidi is so much sweeter- than all to the cultivated 
man — ^Uie consciousness of intellectual strength and the pride of mental 
superiority. 

Every young man feels that the main object of life is to discharge all 
its duties with faithfulness and honor. With his mind well-trained, he is 
prepared to enter upon those duties in any sphere. If he choose any of 
the learned professions, he brings to the mastery of its principles the 
undivided powers of his intellect. Its honors and emoluments are within 
his reach, and wait upon his bidding. He will readily outstrip the many 
who press into the race before they have trained themselves to mn it. 
If his counti^ call him to her councils, he is able to stand among her 
beneflactors with pride and dignity. If he engage in the unostentatious, 
but not less honorable, pursuits of humble life, he is saved from manifold 
perplexities that Ibefall his less fortunate neighbors. Method and pre- 
cision mark his arrangements, securing in their operation, satisfaction and 
success. Properly trained and cultivated men are the pride of a nation. 
To them must be intrusted the intricate affairs of government, requiring 
acutenesS'Of mind and a well-balanced judgment. Judicial duties, espe- 
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ichHy, require that dose, discTimiHating and coBBecutir^ ikooght whieli mot 
result only &om a patient and thorough diseipline of the mind. With« 
y out men so qualified, any government fails in many q£ its most important; 
ends) and instead of securing right and upholding truth, justice hecomet 
but a hazard in its tribunals — ^and ultimately it must bo oyerwh^ed >rith 
eonfuMon and disgrace. Happy is the nation and fortunate the agQ that 
prepares for its youths the means of fitting themselves to discharge th« 
duties of its exalted stations, and by generous encouragement inspixes 
ihem to train th^nselves for a care^ of usefulness and honor. The h^h* 
«ouled, aspiring young men of our land! They are the jewels of the 
Eepublic, the repository of its hopes, the defenders of its de^Uny 1 It is 
for them to be the benefaetors of the age. May they prove faithful to 
their trust, and firm in noble resolve to discharge it to the honor and 
glory of their country. 

But, in addition to public usefulness, educated men may exert a most 
beneficial private influence. They may elevate the social ^standard of 
^ morals and mannenEh^give tone^md character to the circles in which they 
move — restrain inclination to vice, and by the valued encouragement of 
their approbation promote whatsoever is virtuous and good. And this 
private influence upon the masses of the people is no less important than 
powerful. The human mind is inclined to be subservient, and to bow 
before the manifestation of superior intelligence and virtue. The great 
mass of mind requires "bome master spirit to think for it, and furnish it a 
model of conduct. Most men look up, for guidance, to some one whose 
acquirements and virtues have attracted their attention. Those who im- 
prove the advantages of a liberal education thus become lights for others 
to follow, leading them on to whatev3r is for social improvement and the 
public good. 
\ Our peculiar political system requires elevating and virtuous influences 
upon the masses. With us every man is repeatedly called upon to beh 
come an active and equal participant in the rights and duties of the body 
politic. The people impress their character upon the government that 
emanates from them. If controlled by vicious influences, they may easily 
overturn the foundations of society -, and unfortunately such influences are 
seldom wanting. To combat them in the private as well as iike publio 
walks of life is a duty required at the bands of educated men. All that 
is desirable in life depends upon the proper management of the feelings 
and obligations by which society is bound together. None are able to 
appreciate the extreme calamity which attends the disruption of so<Hal 
order, until they have experienced its ipisfortunes. The claims of affec^ 
tion — the advantages of private property — ^the protection of fife — and 
indeed^ every blessing which renders civilized existence more desirable 
than that of a savage, is sacrificed before the demon of social dise(»rd. 
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The reflpoiisiMfiiy for the preservation of tiocial ordo* and' of the blessings / / . 
of political and religious liberty, rests upon those who have enjoyed supe- I // 
idor edtL^tional advanta^a. Let the appreciation of this, stimulate you 
ia your efforts to advance in preparatory attainment. Duty, patric^ism and / i 
interest unite in urging you to diligence. Widi manly purpose and 
•heerful h^artft, may you push on to the realization of the biilliant hopes 
that are centered in you. "A youth of labor" will surely be oroWned by 
an age of honor. May no regret for opportunities neglected and the prime 
of life wa3ted, hang over your heads to cloud declining years, and haunt 
the walks of afber*life mth phantoms of remorse and sham^. A diity 
well performed is no less a blessing to ourselves than a profit to others. 
Though it involve the sacrifice of present ease and require submission to 
tbe inconvenience of uncongenial toil, steady perseverance will bring a 
febompense more than commensurate with all the privations endured, in 
ilte unrivaled pleasure of self-approbation, and the consciousness of a well 
acted part and a life well spent. * 

These considerations of duty and usefulness have, doubtless, had their 
due weight upon your conduct white here preparing yourselves to enter 
actively upon tlte theatre of lifb. But there is another view perhaps 
BOre closely connected with your individual happiness, which should 
prompt you m your liteiary labora. You must, expect to meet in your 
eoBTse through the world, with disappointments and misfortunes. They 
are unfailing incidents of earthly existence. No heart can be successfully 
nerved against their depreissing infiuence. Amid them all there is no 
Mtreat, apart from religion, to be relied upon with so much certainty as 
tfiai which every man may prepare and possess within himself — a clear 
eOBseience and the resources of intellectual enjoyment. They are posses- 
ions of which no man can deprive him-^above the contingencies of chance 
and change — a part of his bein^-^essentially his, by virtue of no human 
statute, but in obedience to the immutable laws of Nature and of Nature's 
God. And though he may not, as suggested by Cicero, carry them with 
him as a personal possession into the realms of the future world, yet surely 
tfce cultivation of the intellect partakes of divinity, and ennobles and 
elevate and refines that wonderful principle . within us, which we are 
langfat must live forever. • 

. A ta^ once formed for literary pursuits is of priceless value. A neh 
ield is spread before the votary, and, he is invited to partake of the refined 
pleikSures that are found in its walks. He has a world of his own into 
which he may retire, when pressed too hardly by the stern realities of that 
around him. It Is peopled with the brightest creations of human fancy and 
d«oked with ^%e l^cies of the greatest and purest minds of earth. The 
present may b^ set aside for the feeUngs of other men and other times. 
There is food for all the bigher emotbns and impulses of the heart, to 
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entertain and please whfle it enriohes with the aeenmalated stores of die 
wisdom of ages. 

It is to be regretted that snch taste has tot been more generaHy 
diffused in this oountrj. Its beneficial effects would soon manifest them* 
selves upon the character of our people, purifying the tone of oonTersa- 
tion — ^improving social intercourse, and elevating the standard of morab 
and manners. 

In jour course, thus far, you have already met these pleasures. Tour 
toils have been enlivened in searching out half-hidden gems of thoughiy 
and your weary minds refreshed in grasping exalted sentiments and elu* 
cidating beautiful truths. You have learned that even upon the dreaded 
cliff and among the rough roclts, many a modest little rose hides its blush- 
ing head — ^many a limpid fountain gushes out to deHght the traveller 
with its gentle murmur — ^ahd many a sylvan grotto invites him to short 
repose beneath its scented shades. In learning it is not distance but 
approach that 

''Lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its amre hue.'' 

Is it not intellectual feasting to read with understanding the ckssie 
writers in their native tongues, and without an interpreter to hold eotat- 
munion with the illustrious dead? — to hear the very accents of the 
matchless eloquence of Athens and Rome-— to reverence the deep jAiks- 
ophy of Socrates, or listen to the sweet love-notes of Pindur f— to appre- 
ciate the withering sarcasm of Juvenal, partake of the heroic enthusiasm off 
Yir^l, and revel in the manly beauties of Horace? There is indeed mA- 
limity in thus holding converse with the philosophers and orators anA 
poets of ancient times'*— in pondering over their wisdom, imbibing their 
spirit, loving their beauties, and becoming ^miliar with their eniotien»*-' 
until we feel that between us and them, there has scarcely been 

** A single earnest throb 
Of Tune's old iron heart/' 

I cannot urge upon you too earnestly the practical usefulness of eulti^ 

vating such taste. It is commenced here, and should be pursued tbarough 

after life in whatever sphere you move,, as^ the most delightful and Satis* 

factory of that circle pf innocent pleasures which Addison so wiselj 

recommends us to enlarge. It improvise the mind and refines the fedings, 

while it affords the most satisfactory recreation amid the cares and toil* 

of life. Vicious habits have few charms for the man who delights to 

spend his leisure hours in pursuits like these— while all the nobler and 

higher impulses and aims find ready access to his heart. It gives tAii- 

tional sweetness to the> joys of youth, strengthens the worthy purposes of 

maturer manhood, and consoles declining age ifi its sober walk ^^upon the 

shores of that great ocean it must sail so soon.'' 
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AnAy beoaufle mote partiealar reference has been made to manly dnt*e>; 
i^is>noi;]iieaiit to be intim^ied tbat the same training and taste is not 
dually important to the cnltivated My- Her thorongh education should 
Wt be ne^eeted. Though she hope not to amass wealth by enterprise 
and well^planned speculation-^nor by her eloquence to command the 
.^^appbmse of listening Senates'' — still, she may have her reward in the 
Sfweet.pleasares of fiterary puismts and in the praise of a well-ordered 
household. 

But in addressing an assembly of educated young men^ it must not be 
lorerlooked that probablymany among them are ambitious to have their names 
lanrolled among the great of the earth. Looking above the humbler posi- 
tions in life, they gaze upon the dazzling promises of fame, rising in the 
4im folnrei and inflaming Uie energies of the soul in pursuit of the exalted 
ends whieh the day*4lreams of imagination present as attainable realities. 
I£ prompted by worthy motives this ambition merits sympathy and en- 
iQOun^ement. The young are too often taught to regard such impulses as 
pointing only to empty visions, deluding their followers with vain hopes, 
/ever receding on approach^ and making the heart sick with repeated dis- 
appointments. Such nay be the experience of the faint-hearth, who 
^row weary by the way and loiter and turn back. But there are number- 
lees dxamples^ teaching a different lesson. All depends upon the man 
himself. Steady perseverance will surmount the most formidable obsta- 
des, and difficulties vanish at tie teu^h of diligent application. Success, 
ijiough withheld for a time, must sooner or later follow iif the train of 
£ttthfiil exertion. 

• All that has been said in reference to mental training applies with still 
greater force to him who would press after the rewards of successfol am- 
l»tkm. . His mind must furnish the annor and the weapons for the con- 
flict. His steel must be tempered in the Aimace of self-denial, and bur- 
nbhed by the dreary toil of many a midnight watching. The temptations < 
of pleasure and ease are the lurking foes that hang upon his way and seek ', 
to surprise him at every tnm. His visor must never be raised at their ^ 
tafpmach,. and the out-posts of thought must be guarded with never- 
^flagging , vigilance^ There, must be resistance and labor-^a constant 
Mpcuctc of the reason and will, until he has mastered himsel£ His mind i 
must, indeed,, be to him a kingdom — a kingdom, in which an iron law is ' 
administered by a stem, unflinching judge— and he must be the abso- 
lute de^QKit, whosa word is Ihat law, and whose will is that judge. But . 
when he is onoa aeated upon his intellectual throne, he is a king indeed — 

, "A king of thought, a {K)tentate, 

Of glorious spiritual state — 
A king of thought, a king of mind-— 
Realms unmapped and undefined — 
Crowned hy God's imperial hand. 
Before him as a king to stand." ~ 



To a mi^4 Hm tmnei, &ilw!e ean ^ownoely ib« p i « i i< tod ia any i»- 
dertaking within the compa^ of hw»ii »fiiU|i^ It pxoootdft nitkwcA 
far-seeing preoision and fo]:ce; that its wsj seeuui pan^d ia adTsntQ, ani 
circumstances combine to favor ita sofa^aos. What meim darkaesai^ 
others becomes light on its approach-^-<$^ifu8ion beconiea: sjgtan^ nasA 
hazard cert^intj. Pestinj i& sometiiaes <»ddited with it? a^bievaniettte; 
and indeed^ fortune does »eem, at tiin«0, coiMteiooa of a maalar^a preaaie^i 
changing her frowns into unexpected and almoat servile smiles. 

It matters little in what road the talents of a man thiia txaiiiAd are 
turned. Usefulness and honor are before him in eyery direotibn. Tfaa 
false teachings of pretendems, the ^riora of ignoiiuioe^ and thee deatgaed 
innovations and abuses of selfish schemers are everywhere to be met and 
reformed. Theology, ^cience and general literature) and the leaiaued pi^ 
fessions equally in.vite his laborsi and hold out their bright pioBuseBof 
reward. I offer no advico in the chince of pursuits j but i^ is to be sa- 
gretted, that in this country, political aapiratioBS have.8o.muoh eagroaaed 
the talent of youth and turned it from other fields of labor. Uader our 
.peculiar political. syatem> the honors and emoluments <^ office being ofea 
to every grade and . class^ early ambition has hem blinded to ^e msm 
certain and durable fame attainable in other pnusaiits^ PoUtieid eiaiiienie9 
and fame are 3ubject to the detractions of caltunay and the ndsr^preaeatfr- 
tions of partizan prejudice. The auigio powers of the orator uxt limited ia 
their operation, and his renown seld^isi. survives the drangings^iiBMnjha of 
a few generai^ipns; while eminent writers in theology^ lawaad gemeral hlbexf^ 
ature, hand down their names as household words to postoity/ and tka 
achievements of science continue for ages to enlighten and improve aiaa- 
kind. If the inclination of the best talent of our country to seek die p^ 
litical arena, as the theatre of ita exertions, could be restrained, it.irooU 
soon remove the principal defect in our natjional^ohanw^r. Our liteMury 
progress has uQt been commensurate with our adTaaeament in matodal 
greatness and political weight. It presents a naiiioaal vant^ and thoee wlia 
supply it will, secure to themselves undying &me. Our .country haabeaa 
the pioneer in those great principles of civil right whidi now diaraeterm 
the spirit of the. age, a^d we nnust trust to the present gener«ti(»i of as- 
piring young men to attain for it the same pre^Doiafiooe ia o&er thiaga 
which contribute to a nation's glory. 

The fields of romance and poetzy offer an inviting haarveek Whoever 
takes to himself the first position of Aaieriipsaa genina^ in this, faianch of 
literature, will ai^uire a name as bright as ai^ in the aanids of the world. 
And why may not America have a place as elevated, in this department^ 
as any other land? She has as much to inspire the imagination and kiadfe 
the flame of the Mi^es, Her mountain&i are unsurpassed in grandeur 
and beauty — and lovely streams flow from their bosoms^ witti iprannuriag 



wtBim9»9B^em»^ ai e?€» liill«d Ae Arcidkn slM^Jierd to repdse or nun*- 
gled tpith Ai^ 00ft noM of Mis pastond reed^ Th«re are seines of as 
^ariotts deoit as iMcaUs erer souatded m the triamphal processioii of i«- 
^umag o^qpMion. Ihere ttoral Vofm are tjs warm and pure. Tlie aa*- 
fels who Tialtad^ near fidm^ the dangiti^Ni of men^ tmnd, f no loTelier 
«pot8 or toolNr abides, or fittrer ftnns, or warmer liearta. Thej are all 
11^9, infkfiB^ a aunatrel to s^ tlieir praise. And, aboTe all, liberty hs$ 
Mde tkeaft her hamB^ and faaviag ereeted here the bleased temple of ber 
wektetAyStmiti^ mxMa bri^ ganiiia to axiw> and ber«M the eaobantmeiit xst 
k&c new abode. 

Tbe lUflferent branebea of tevmm bare tfaar peculiar attraeticHis. In 
abeaaistry^ aMtiietnai^es and soaikl pbllosopby, modam adyane^aent baa 
&r esBoetded tbe wiadond of i^eieiit tmea. England and other eouatries 
InETO^riui lip a reooxd of iiwmartal Barnes. Let na rtral their greatnesa, 
and yi^ to them no longer tho highest pkeea in tb^ temple of fame. 
Axnbitios eannot oo^t a renown more laating than his who gains emi« 
maneo is vnloeking tbe nq^ateriona Initbs of nature. In this we can 
alnad^ boast miiay pyaetiial aebieretkents which hare conferred real 
beneita on mankind^ opening to the worid new tJiemea of inToatigaiion 
aaMl inakkig then: islpress upon the age. Bat much remains still to be 
done. Qwhgf is in its infimey, and aearoe ^neiging from the unfoun^ 
ded pf«|«dieea with lAtolk its ^sdj reirelatioas were received. Many aa^ 
Morii^ to-add to the store of its ilets^ or are dra^dng vabable dednc- 
11009 ^feon its eotabiiabed tmtba. Sfa^o are many ^ fiurored localities'' in 
this eoontry, inTitii^ an explofer to bring them to tbe attention of the 
WDildv Intimately connected with mtural history and coniparative anat> 
enay w<£tbe leading principleaof ebomistry, it requires mndi acnteness of 
^roeption, ch»e observation of bidden reittions, and withal the most 
laborioas and patient research. But its nltbnate devdopme]^ ptomisea 
anvh an kisight into A^ wonderful histc^ry of the earth, witih all ite myr* 
ttd Ibtma of Itfe^ maricing the beginning and end of measareleas periods 
nad xaeording thework of the great ereatii^ hand ia the rise and fiill of 
apeeaas and dyaaaties ia the yegetable and animal kingdom^ long before 
the kmnan niAeUect shone npon ike scene, liiat it may well challenge the 
best exertions of talent, and hold out to the sneoeaajbl cpcplorer the pros* 
"pmstoi renown commensnrate with ciTilisataon, and as immortal as that 
- of the hero wearing tiie laurels of a hundred buttles. 

Bwt, I am not adviMng theehoiee of pnantntta. Kirery man muat oon- 
Mik bis' incUmatieii and the leactii^ points of hit own character. If 
vorowned by pi^y and other requisite Ttrtues, great attainment can no^ 
where be more wordiily employed than in the sidilime hfaoiB of the pnl^ 
amd its incideBtd duties. The myateries of revelation ace ftod for the 
dooeat thought. While the human heart ia fnclinccl to enl^tiiefa will be 
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necessity for the best efforts of thorougbiy trained ability to enfiiree thoM 
great truths upon which depends the welfsre of aationfl^ no less thanof 
individaak. infidelity assuming milder names, wiH eontinue to lurk in 
high places, undermining the fbundations of morality and sowing the 
seeds ef irice. It is not so much among the mere ignorant classes; for there 
the natural impulses oi the heart are not checked by that ek^ieism 
whi<^ too often attends a little learning half mastered and Bftlsely undei^ 
stood. It is chiefly among those who, having Bome pr6lensi(m to aeqoifs- 
menls, fiiave yet not had the leiBure or indinatton to push it to thi^ eleratod 
point from which the surrounding view would humble them at the utter,in« 
significance of human knowledge; and where amid the flowing miste and 
the infinity of incomprehensible truths, they would feel the necessity £>r« 
higher hand to direct and guide:— where bowing before viidble myeteries 
beyond the farthest grasp of their nature, they would humbly appreeiate 
the wisdom which has revealed so much, and be struck with wonder and 
admiration at the sublime simplicity by which it is brought within the 
4D jmpass of human thought. To be learned only to that point where con* 
ceit begets doubts of all things beyond its i^sach, is equally tinfortunate 
to the man himself and to those under the infiucmce of his fiineied eleva* 
don. . It casts upon nature a pall of darkness, hushing its struggling sug* 
gestions and leading to despondency and moral ruin. The akepticiun of 
the partially learned is the stronghold to be attacked, and once carried, 
infidelity loses its respectability, having no abode but in the heart of re^ 
volting depravity, or in the baseless visicms of the mononumiao's dreams. 
The man of well trained powers, oommandbg &om the partially learned 
attention and* respect, m often able to impress th«n with sound doetriBe 
when enforced by clear reasoning ai^ dresned in the drapery of genius. 
He may expand their narrow views by superior learning, and by logical 
precision lead them np to a purer height, where the appeals of eloquence 
and the force of his character may open a way fer the hofy rays of tniih 
and reason. True greatness can have no nobler purpose, nor Aue requir- 
lug a more careful cultivation of its endowments. What can exceed the 
glory of him, who, having *trained himself with much labor, and himng 
warred with vice and ignorance and laid broad and deep the foundations 
of purity and truth, rests from his toil, to exchange the crown of moidi 
and intellectual splendor whi(^ he has w<m in this world, for the bri^ter 
crown promised in the world to come ? 

But those who seek eminence in this country look principally to ]M>iiti- 
oal elevation. The gates of honor being open to oapabiHty and virtue in 
etFcry grade of life, there will continue to be many aspirants. Perhaps 
it should not be discouraged. There can be no loftier aim than a plane among 
the honored rulers of a nation of freemen — ^to merit their honest preference 
and assist in directing theur progress to national greatness and prosperity^ 
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Tkl^i^ and country present not only an opportunity, but an actual need for 
the exercise of the highest moral and intelleetoal excellence to which human 
nature can attain. Prepare then to deserve the confidence of your country, 
and let no consideration ever tempt you to betray it. Be ready to sacri- 
fice personal ambition to public duty. Be alow to give ear to temporary 
excitements, and never swerve from right to appease the threatening 
eUimors of &ction. We have a country great and free ; none has ever 
presented a career so glorious, or conferred in the same length of time so 
many blessings upon mankind. The influence of its institutions has 
spread into every land where civilization finds a home, and the fruits of its 
industry hare clothed and fed suffering millions. The oppressed of every 
land stretch their arms to us, and prefer for our welfare their earnest peti- 
tions to heaven. Every heart that throbs in a human bosom, has an in- 
terest staked. Our past is bright and glorious — in the present are threaten- 
ing clouds — ^the future is darkness. Where are the high-souled youths 
in whose hearts is cherished the manly purpose to train themselves in 
wisdom and virtue, to take charge of that future and gild it mth the 
light of the past? Their names shall be among the brightest on the 
scrolls of fame, and all the tongues ipid kindreds of the earth shall call 
them blessed. And when those who now tread the scene shall have passed 
away and left to your keeping the precious destiny of the Stales united 
and free, let no link drop from that golden chain — cling to your inheri- 
tance in every particle of the soil hallowed by the blood of your fathers, 
divide not their renown, for it is yours, and acknowledge no banner but 
that which reflects from its stars the remembrance of their glory. 

But whatever your um, the matter of first importance is the formation 
of a right character. The only sure foundation is uncompromising integ- 
rity. Whatever is built upon any other, will be undermined by the cur- 
rents of temptati(m, or overthrown by the storms of passion. The seduc- 
tions of temporary interest and the blandishments of vice keep their 
sleepless vigils to entice and betray. In the walks of private life cultivate 
the social virtues, and they will light your households with incalculable 
blessings. If you tread the road of ambition, bear before you the shield 
of integrity and truth, and it will r^pel the assaults of your enemies. If 
misfortunes befall you, the proudest consolation is a clean heart and an 
honor untarnished. Beiar ever in mind, that to be truly gr^t or useful 
or happy, we must be truly good. Of all training, the best is the training 
of the heart. Intellectual splendor dies with the tilings of earth, but 
intellectual purity is an inheritance for eternity. 
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Dea/r Sir : — I have the honor to inform you that at a meet- 
ing of the Historical Society of North Carolina, held on the 
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was unanimously passed thanking you for the very able and 
instructive Address which you delivered on the Past, Present 
and Future of North Carolina, and requesting a coi)y for publi- 
cation. 

Very respectfully, 

ALEXANDER MoIVER, 

Secretary. 



ADDRESS. 



My Respected Audience: 

I appear before you at the bidding of the President and 
Faculty of this venerable and renowned Institution. 

I fear, from the pressure of important duties, which I could 
neither neglect nor delay, that I shall not succeed in interesting 
so appreciative an audience. But I must rely on your kind- 
ness, and that your patriotism will, from the interesting and 
instructive subject, excuse the unsatisfactory manner with 
which it may be treated. My subject is " North Cakolina : 
HER Past, Present and Future." 

In treading again these classic halls where, nearly a half a 
century ago, I was honored with a diploma, emotions too full 
for utterance crowd around me. The once familiar and 
friendly faces, where are they ? Many, very many, sleep " that 
sleep that knows no waking here." Their children and their 
children's children are around me : these are cherished with 
paternal affection. Like the patriarch Israel, I feel "It is 
enough — Joseph my son is yet alive. I will go down and see 
him before I die." 

The past history of North Carolina is full of interest, and 
worthy of your attention and study. It presents a record of 
thrilling incident'and of ennobling virtues. No study in the 
range of human knowledge has a more useful and salutary 
effect than History. Its tendency is useful and of moral eleva- 
tion. It is useful, for by the study of the past we may antici- 
pate the future. The wise man tells us, " The thing that has 
been, is that which will be ; and that which is done, is that 
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which shall be done ; and there is nothing new under the sun." 
The fi^reat poet of nature, Shakespeare, adds his testimony : 

" There is history in all men's lives : 



Figuring the nature of times deceased ; 
The which observed, a man may prophecy, 
With a near aim, the main course of thino^s 
As yet not come to pass." 

Men in the aggregate, or man in the segregate, under the 
same influences, and surrounded by similar circumstances, will 
usually act in the same manner. This is evinced by the history 
of every age ; for history continually repeats itself. By aid of 
the faithful record we can see how the great and good have 
acted, and be inspired by their example. 

Not only has history tliis effect, but by its study we become 
familiar with the acts and words of the wise and good ; 
as a kind friend, history introduces us into their society, 
and we learn the lessons of wisdom and experience. With the 
mighty sorcery of her of Endor, it summons to our presence 
*' the dead out of the earth " and enables us to hold converse 
with the wise of every age. Truly does Fuller in his Holy 
War say, that " History maketh a young man to be old with- 
out either wrinkles or gray hairs ; privileging him with all the 
experience and wisdom of age without the infirmities or incon- 
veniences thereof." To youth, the tendency of such studies is 
of high moral elevation, and creates emulation. The ancient 
Eomans adorned their public halls with the statues of their 
patriots, to be gazed on by their youth. Sallust informs us : 

" Nam saepe, a,udivi Q. Maximum et P. Scipionen^, preterse 
civitatis nostrae preclaros viros, ita dicere, cum majoram 
imagines intuerentur, vehementissime sibi animum ad virtutem 
accendi. Sclicet, non ceram illam, neque figuram tantam vim 
in sese habere — sed memoria rerum gestarum earn flammam 
egregiis viris in pectore crescere. Neque prius sedari, quam 
virtus eorum famam atque gloriam adseqnavit."* 

* Sallust Jurg. bellum. 



What youth, when he gazes on the statue of the Father of 
our Country, that ornaments our State (as well as our National) 
capitol, is not inspired by his noble character ; and like him 
live pure, honest and virtuous, and be willing like him to die 
for his country. 

The early history of any nation has always been to its people 
a subject of the deepest interest. The Israelites, the earliest 
nation which history presents to us, dwelt with great satisfac- 
tion on the fact that their people were the chosen of God. 
Their historians and poets revelled in the record that He was 
the director of their fathers, Abraham, [saac and Jacob — that 
He delivered them irom oppression and captivity — that He 
guided them by " a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night " 
to the promised land. The ancient Greeks asserted that their 
founders were divine, and the Koman historians record that 
Romulus, the founder of " the Eternal City," was a descendant 
from their gods. 

Happily for our nation, we are not compelled, as were the 
Greeks and Romans, to tax our patriotic credulity with any 
fabled tradition. From the civilization of the age and the art 
of printing the founders of our republic are well known. 
*' No fabled fugitive from the flames of Troy, no Norman 
tyrant first landed on our shores." The very names of the 
ships in which they crossed the stormy ocean, and their com- 
manders, are well known. The spot can be shown on which 
their wearied feet rested on our shores. Their privations and 
sufferings, their valor and their virtues are known and appre- 
ciated. To no portion of these United States can this be more 
appropriate than to North Carolina. It is true, beyond all 
doubt, that the first Englishman that landed on these United 
States rested on her shores, on Roanoke Island, (in July 1584 ;) 
that in her quiet precincts the first blood of the colonists was 
spilled by English arms in defence of liberty, at Alamance, in 
May, 1771 ; and the first declaration of independence of the 
English yoke was made at Charlotte, 20th. May, 1775. And, 
too, here was the first child of English parents born, whose 



name, at the last session of the Legislature, has been handed 
down to posterity, by the erection of the county of Dare.* 

It was just about this period of the year, 286 years ago, 
under a charter from the Virgin Queen, (Elizabeth,) that two 
ships were equipped by that statesman and soldier, Sir Walter 
Ealegh, " the man ot wit and the sword," as he was taunt- 
ingly termed by his virulent opponent, Sir Edward Coke, and 
placed under the command of Phillip Armidas and Arthur 
Barlow. On the 4th day of July, 1584, they landed on 
Roanoke Island — a day since consecrated in history — and took 
possession of the same " in the name of Elizabeth of England 
as ye rigktftd Queene and PHncesse thereof '^'^ Here, in the 
words of the historian Ilakluyte, they found *' a people most 
gentle, loving and faithful, void of all guile and treason, and 
lived after the manner of the golden age." 

Then and here was the birth-place of this now mighty 
empire. Here was the cradle which rocked this infant nation, 
whose gigantic limbs now extend from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Here^ before Jamestown was settled, or the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, was first displayed " the meteor flag of 
England," which for centuries has '' braved the battle and. the 
breeze." 

The colonists on Eoanoke Island, from causes which would 
not be in place to detail on this occasion, were compelled to 
abandon the settlement ; and it was more than sixty years be- 
fore another settlement was made which became permanent. 

" North Carolina," says Bancroft, " was settled by the freest 
of the free. When the man ef God (Fox) came to visit these 
people, he states he found a tender people who listened to his 
message with tender hearts. ' Here,' he says, ' was a colony 



* " As early as 13th dayfof August, 1584, at Ralegh's colony on Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina, the native chieftain, Manteo, was admitted into fellowship of 
Christ's flock by Holy baptism, and five days afterwards Eleanor, daughter of 
the Governor and wife of Ananias Dare, was delivered of a daughter in Roanoke, 
and ye same was christened there the Sunday following, and because this childe 
was the first christian born in Virginia fihee was named Virginia Dare." — Hak- 
luyte III, 314. 
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of men in civilized life, scattered among forests ; hermits with 
wives and children, resting upon the bosom of nature in per- 
fect harmony with their gentle clime.' " 

To these people, in the autumn of 1663, was George Drum- 
mond sent, as Governor, by Sir Wm. Berkley, one of the Lords 
Proprietors, under the charter of Charles II. 

It is no less true than remarkable that botli the projector ot 
the colony, Sir Walter Kalegh, and its first Governor received 
at the hands of power the same unmerited fate — one was be- 
headed and the other hanged. But their names can never 
die. As long as the oak shall grow, our capital shall per- 
petuate the name of th6 one, and as long as *' the fire fly 
lamp " shall shine over the pellucid waters of " the lake 
of the Dismal Swamp" shall the name of Drummond be 
preserved. 

The charter of Charles II., dated in 1663, granted to the 
Duke of Albemarle and others all the present State, and run- 
ning west to the Pacific ocean. What an empire would 
North Carolina have been had she retained her original 
proportions ! This grant would include Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, a part of Texas, New Mexico, Arizona and Southern 
California. 

The charter of Charles II. was transferred by the Lords 
Proprietors, except Lord Granville, to the English Crown in 
1729 ; under which the colony remained until 1776, when the 
revolution commenced and our independence of England 
was achieved. 

The Governors, appointed by the Lords Proprietors and 
afterwards by the Crown, sent home, monthly, or as often as 
opportunity occurred, official reports of every transaction in 
the colony. Every event is narrated and every individual i& 
described in these despatches with marvellous minuteness. 
These are all now on file in the offices of the Board of Trade 
and Colonial Department, in London, and afford a perfect pho- 
tograph of every individual and event during this period- 
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They are of the deepest interest, and without them no his- 
tory of the State can be complete.* 

In 1776 Eichard Caswell was Governor, and from him to 
the present incumbent a r^ular succession can be traced. 
The career of the State during this period can be marked in 
its onward course. And such material is the past of North 
Carolina. I could wish that time and the opportunity would 
allow to present the characters and events during the adminis- 
tration of each of these, for this would be a perfect record of 
the past events of our State. But we will pass on with the 
observation, that the names of the rulers of North Carolina, 
among these, Caswell, Spaight, jL)avte, Hawkins, Branch, 
Iredell, Stokes, Swain and Morehead, present every quality 
that can dignify our nature. The parts which they acted in 
the spirit-stirring events of 1776, (the Kevolutionary war,) 
1812, and other periods, prove their wisdom, courage and 
patriotism. The State under such sagacious rulers increased 
in population, production and resources. 
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* From'E census taken in 1776, forwarded by Governor Try on, the colony had 
16,183 white, 18,923 colored, 48,610 taxables. 

Governor Burrington, in an official despatch to the Duke of New Castle, Feb. 
20, 1732, thus describes the people of North Carolina: 

" The inhabitants of North Carolina are not industrious, but subtle and crafty 
to admiration — ^always behaved insolently to their Governors — some of them they 
have imprisoned ; at other times set up two or three supported by men under 
• arms. AH the Governors that ever were in tliis, lived in fear of the people (ex- 
cept myself) and dreaded their assepiblies. The people are neither to be cajoled 
^o^ outwitted. Whenever a Governor attempts to effect any thing by these 
means he will lose his labour and show his ignorance.'* — From Public Records 
London^ America and West Indies, vol. 22, p. 122. 
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North Carolina, from being the third State in population in 
1790, (Virginia being first and Pennsylvania second, ahead 
of New York and Massachusetts,) she, in 1860, falls to the 
twelfth State, behind even her daughter Tennessee. 

Of the Present I am now to speak : 

The State of North Carolina, extending from 33 degrees 53 
minutes to 36 degrees 30 minutes north latitude, contains 
about 50,704 square miles, and about 32,000,000 of acres, 
about six million and a half of which, only, is cultivated. As 
compared with the other States of the Union, North Carolina is 
the 21st in size, having nearly the same territory as New York, 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee. In population, in 1860, it had 
992,622 ; by the coming census its population will exceed a 
million. It is the twelfth State in population, being a little 
less than Georgia and a little more than Alabama. It has 
22 inhabitants to every square mile. Its length, from the 
Atlantic ocean to the Tennessee line, is about 500 miles, and 
its mean breadth, from north to south, 100 to 150 miles. An 
air line from an extreme eastern point in North Carolina to 
the extreme western point in Cherokee county, is a greater dis- 
tance than from Kaleigh to Niagara Falls. The largest county 
in population is Wake, 28,627 ; and in territory, the county of 
Jackson, 1,308 square miles. The smallest in population is 
Alleghany, 3,890 ; and the smallest in territory, is Currituck,^ 
or perhaps her little unchristened daughter Dare — though 
lor want of a good topographical map of the State this maybe 
questioned. The character of the State demands a complete 
survey by competent engineers. Guilford county is the most 
densely populated, having 33 persons to every square mile. 

As to her productions in agriculture, according to the last 
census North Carolina was the fourth State in the Union as to 
Tobacco, producing 32,853,950 pounds, Virginia, Kentucky and 
Maryland being in advance of her. She was the second State 
as to Sweet Potatoes, producing 6,140,039 bushels, Georgia 

* Guide to Capitalists and Emigrants, Raleigh, 1869. 
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being the first. The tenth as to Corn, producing 30,078,564 
bushels, about thirty bushels to each inhabitant — Indiana being 
the first, Missouri second, Ohio third. The fifteenth as to 
Wheat, producing 4,743,706 bushels, Illinois being the first, 
Wisconsin the second and Indiana the third. North Carolina 
produced 145,514 bales of Cotton, 400 pounds each, 2,781,860 
bushels of Oats, and 7,598,976 pounds of Rice. 

The State differs in its soil, products and climate in its dif- 
ferent sections. It may be physicially divided into 

1. The Coast and Swamp Land section, extending from the 
sea shore to a line drawn from Edenton to Wilmington ; 

2. The Middle section, consisting of the section IVom this 
belt to the foot of the mountains, and 

3. The Mountain or Piedmont region, extending to the Ten- 
nessee line. 

I. The First Section abounds in valuable timber, such as 
cypress, cedar or juniper, oak, maple, of great value. A single 
cypress tree has made $100 worth of shingles. The soil, of great 
and enduring fertility, is easily worked, producing irom 
30 to 50 bushels of corn, 400 to 600 pounds of cotton and from 
10 to 20 bushels of wheat per acre. There are fields in Hyde 
county that have been cultivated for 100 years without rest, and 
without fertilizers, and still produce heavily. 

The watercourses and sounds afford easy and cheap transpor- 
tation to market. Immense beds of marl afford ample fertilizers. 
The pine trees yielding the best of turpentine and lumber. The 
fisheries are the largest in the country for shad, herring and 
rock, and are so productive that 175,000 herring are taken at 
a single haul. One hundred thousand barrels are packed an- 
nually on the sounds. Grapes abound in profusion. This is 
the section of the famous Scuppernong, which is native and 
peculiar to North Carolina and, in the opinion of one qualified 
to speak by his experience and extensive travel, " will some 
day attract capital and skill in its manufacture of wine to a 
degree not surpassed even in the most celebrated wine districts 
of Europe. It is a marvel in the history of the grape, and its 
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size, abundance of produce, and luscious flavor would astonish 
the vine growers of Europe. It needs no pruning and wants 
space and light and heat from the sun. One vine will cover a 
quarter of an acre,* and its age extends beyond the memory of 
man. Its fruit contains all the elements of as good a wine as 
can be found any where in the world. I heard," he adds, 
" that eminent chemist and analyzer, Dr. Warren, of Boston, 
declare in a lecture that the scuppemong grape under proper 
management and skilful manipulation would make as good a 
wine as the celebrated " Tokay " of Hungary, and very much 
like it."t 

But, as Dr. Mason says, " the scuppernong is a downright 
Southerner, and steadily refuses to bear at all North of Mason 
and Dixon line. In fact he is a native North Carolinian, and 
truer to his native State than many a North Carolina man or 
woman." 

Not only does this region abound in fish, but in winter it is 
the resort of immense flocks of wild ducks, swans and geese, 
which afford much profit and amusement to amateurs and 
sportsmen. 

The climate on the coast is mild and the winters not so 
rigorous as in higher localities in the same latitude, being 
tempered by the influences of the gulf stream and its prox- 
imity to the ocean. It is an error to suppose that because 
this section is swampy and low that is unhealthy. Dr. Em- 
mons, the late able State Geologist, says " those who have 
cultivated these lands for forty years declare that their families 
enjoy as much health as those who live at a distance. Persons," 
he states, " who are in the habit of plunging into the swamps, 
knee deep, for draining, and live in the vicinity of the black 
vegetable mould, are rarely sick with fever.":}: The census 

*Col. S. T. Carrow, Marshal of North Carolina, and a native and resident of 
this section, states that he has known a single scuppernong vine to cover a space 
of three acres. 

fHon. I>. M. Barringer, late U. S. Envoy to Spain. 

JReport of 1858, p. 67. 
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proves that the longevity of this section is equal to any in the 
United States. While the mild climate enables out-door work 
every day in the year, the cattle, horses and mules keep fat on 
the native grasses for nine months in the year, and many never 
receive any grain or shelter the whole year. 

II. The Middle Section, extending to the foot of the moun- 
tains, is adapted to the production of the cereals, tobacco^ 
cotton and minerals. This whole region, as well as the moun- 
tain region, abounds with streams affording power enough to 
turn all the spindles of the world. Mines of gold, silver, iron, 
coal, copper and lime abound. 

Gold was known to exist in North Carolina before the com- 
mencement of the present century. A large lump was found 
in Cabarrus county in 1799. From that time to 1887 this? 
State produced all the gold m the United States. The total 
deposits from this State in the mints amount to more than ten 
million of dollars. This does not include all the production, 
for from its purity it is eagerly sought for by jewelers, and 
one-half of the products of the mines are thus absorbed.* The 
United States branch mint of North Carolina coined in 1838 
5,048,641 50.t Many new mines are being discovered, and 
the attention of capitalists is drawn to this subject. With the 
modern improvements in machinery this industry is yet to 
produce more wonderful results. 

" The richest gold mines," says Professor Kerr, to whose 
valuable researches the State is deeply indebted, " lie along; 
and near the line of contact of the slates and granite. Also- 
along this line the principal silver mines. The most noted is- 
at Silver Hill, in Davidson county. The combination is sil- 
ver, gold, copper, zinc and lead. Silver exists in Watanga 
county also." 

Copper is found combined with gold also, and many mines 
that originally were worked for gold, on account of the increase 

*Rcport upon tho mineral resources of tlie United States by J. Ross Browne 
•nd James W. Taylor, 1867, p. 340. 
tFinance report 1867, p. 840. 
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of copper pyrites, were abandoned ; several have been recently 
re-opened as copper mines. 

Valuable diamonds have been found in the trans^Oatawba- 
country and in Lincoln and Rutherford counties. 

Next to gold, and far more important, for it is " the king of 
metals," Iron abounds in this section. One belt exists from 
Surry, on the north, to King's Mountain, on the south ; another 
belt throiijili Guilford, Randolph and Montgomery counties, 
and a third belt in Chatham, and elsewhere. These ores are? 
specular, magnetic and hematite. Extensive deposits exist ia 
Cherokee county. This is destined, when our railroads are 
finished, to become one of the most important industries of the 
State. But without coal, iron would lose much of its value» 
Coal is found in two districts known as the Dan River and 
Deep River Coal Fields. The Deep River bed has an area ot 
more than forty square miles, containing more than 6,000,000 
of tons to each square mile. This would give 1,000,000 tons 
annually for several hundred years. It is of the best quality 
and well suited to the manufacture of iron and gas. 

Kerosene Oil has been discovered in this section Lime- 
stone quarries exist in McDowell, Lincoln, Gaston and other 
counties. Alum and Copperas Slates are found in Cleaveland 
and Rutherford counties, enough to supply the whole conti- 
nent. 

The Slates form a notable feature in the geology of IS'orthi 
Carolina. The Linville slates afford an abundant supply for 
building, grind stones and whet stones. 

Manufacturing of Woolens, spinning and weaving Cotton, are 
carried on in this section to a large extent.* All the counties 
produce in abundance, when well tilled, Wheat, Corn, Rye, 
Oats, Tobacco and the best Meadow Grass, and the southern 
portions much Cotton. Excellent orchards of Peach, Pear, 
Apple and other fruits. 

*There are 46 factories, (40 cotton and 5 woolen,) in North Carolina, employ- 
ing 1,987 hands, |2,272,000 invested, using 7,465,800 pounds of material, and 
manufacturing goods to the amount of $3,685,780 annually. 
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This section is blessed with the finest climate and is free 
Irom the chilling rigor of the North and the enervating beat 
of the South. The mean annual temperature is 60 degrees 
(Fahrenheit) ; the mean summer heat 75 degrees, the mean 
-winter, 43 degrees. The labors of the farm need never be 
suspended, and ploughing can be done at any and all seasons of 
the year. It is a fit home for a healthful and hardy population. 
There is not a more kind-hearted, law-abiding pd^ulation in 
the world. '^During my administration as Governor," says 
Jonathan Worth, " not a single instance occurred in the State 
where a sheriff had to summon either civil or military aid to 
execute the processes of the law ; and as to crime, North Oaro- 
3ina may safely challenge comparison with any State in the 
Union. 

III. I shall now speak of the Third Division — the Piedmont 
or Mountain region. This is the loveliest portion of the globe. 
Before its towering mountains and lovely valleys the beauties 
of the Rhine and the palisades of the Hudson sink into insignifi- 
oance. Although abounding in mountains, which divide the 
waters falling into the Atlantic from those which fall into the 
Gulf of Mexico, yet this section contains large quanties of land 
of great feitility. Few of the lands are too steep for cultiva- 
tion. They produce good crops of corn, wheat, oats and rye. 
In contests for prizes at agricultural fairs in Buncombe county, 
Gen. Olingman, long well known for his devotion to North 
Carolina, states that from 100 to 160 bushels of corn per acre 
have been awarded. Irish potatoes are produced in fabulous 
quantities, and no region surpasses it for clover and timothy. 
The finest peaches and apples on this continent, both in size 
and flavor, grow here. Grapes, the Catawba and others, 
flourish spontaneously. Horses and cattle are led out and fed 
from April to November on the mountains, and sheep brouse 
all the winter in good condition. No country is better tim- 
bered ; white pine, hemlock, oaks in great variety and size, 
chesnut, hickory, locust, poplar and black walnut ; the moun- 
tain birch, the mahogany of the mountaineer, bird's eye maple, 
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and cherry, are found of large size. Professor Kerr tells us he 
measured a cherry tree in Elk bottom more than nine feet 
around, and seventy-five feet to the first limb. This tree would 
be worth in New York one hundred dollars. Hundreds of acres 
of native cranberries are produced, from which large exporta- 
tions are made. The ginseng is extensively exported to China 
from here ; also wild ginger, snake-root, hellebore, spikenard 
and other medicinal herbs, render a return to this sectiQn of 
over $250,000 annually. 

Gold, iron, lead, silver and copper mines exist in this section, 
and some of them have been worked in Burke, Cherokee, 
Macon and Jackson to great advantage. The Cranberry Forge 
in Mitchell county, yields an iron equal to the best Swede. 

No country more abounds in water-power, and this section 
is destined to present some town that will prove the Lowell of 
North Carolina. The French Broad river at Asheville is 
larger than the Merriraac at Lowell, and falls 600 feet in a dis- 
tance of thirty miles, and soon a railroad will run along its 
banks. The streams attain a sufficient size in the higher val- 
leys, and before they escape into Tennessee they have a de- 
scent of one thousand feet. 

The business of stock raising, wool, and making cheese and 
butter, are destined to flourish, as they have already com- 
menced in this section. Manufactures will follow. 

The climate is exhilirating and bracing. The pure air in- 
vigorates the system so as to render existence almost a luxury. 
The celebrated Dr. Gibson, one of the Professors of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a close observer of climatology, visited 
Asheville in 1842 and analyzed the air of Buncombe : he 
assured me that it was the purest atmosphere on our continent* 
Many consumptive persons have resorted to this section and 
found relief. Being in a southern latitude and surrounded on 
all sides by lower and warmer regions, the climate is much 
milder than that of northern Virginia or Pennsylvania. In 
former years many wealthy persons from Charleston and else- 
where made this delightful region their summer homes. 

2 
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A member of Congress who travelled through this section a 
few years ago, declared from his place in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that this region surpassed in sublimity and beauty 
any portion of our country ; and he verily believed that here 
was the Eden in which Adam and Eve dwelt in their days of 
innocency. Can we not feel with the lamented Gaston, — 

" Then let all who love her, love this land of Eden, 

As happy a spot as on this side of Heaven, 
Where plenty and peace, love and beauty smiling o'er us, 
Raise aloud, raise together the heart-thrilling chorus, 
The Old North State forever." 

I have now gone over the three great physical divisions of 
the State ; the productions, soil and climate of each set forth, 
in amanner perhaps tedious to you and not satisfactory even to 
myself. 

The railroads of the Statef afford communication nearly to 
every portion of the State and are one of the advantages of the 

I RAILKi>AI)H OV NORTH CAROLINA. 

1 Atlantic and Nortli Carolina, from Goldsboro'to Morehead City, 95 miles. 

2 * Alantic, Tennessee and Ohio, from Charlotte to Statesville, 42 "miles. 

3 *Chatham Railroad, from Raleigh to Gulf, 45 miles. 

4 Charlotte and South Carolina, from Charlotte to Columbia, S. C, 108 miles. 

5 Petersburg and Weldon, from Weldon to Petersburg, 64 miles. 

6 North Carolina Railroad, from Charlotte to Goldsboro', 223 miles. 

7 Raleigh and G-aston, from Raleigh to Weldon, 97 miles. 

8 Seaboard and Roanoke, from Weldon to Portsmouth, Va., 80 miles. 

■ 9 *Wilmington, Charlotte and Rutherford from Wilmington to Rutherford. 

10 Piedmont, from Greensboro to Danville, 48 miles. 

11 Wilmington and Weldon, from Wilnungton to Weldon, 162 mile?!. 

12 Tarboro* Branch, from Rocky Mount to Tarboro', 16 miles. 

13 Wilmington and Manchester, from Wilmington to Kingsville, 171 miles. 

14 Western Railroad, from Fayetteville to Egypt, 48 mUes. 

15 Eastern Division Western N. C. R. R., (under contract to Asheville,) fi*om 

Salisbury to Morganton, 78 miles. 

16 * Western Division, from Asheville to Ducktown, 120 miles. 

17 *We8tern Branch, from Asheville to Point Rock, 10 miles. 

18 *William8ton and Tarboro', 30 miles. 

19 *North- Western N. C. R. R., from Greensboro', by Salem, to Mt. Airy. 

20 *Ea8tem and Western, from Henderson to Mt. Airy. 

21 *Edenton and Suffolk. 

22 ^University, from Chapel Hill to Durham's, 12 miles. 



* Not complete. 
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present age. There are now twelve railroads completed in the 
State and ten in progress or under charter. In 1840 there 
were 53 miles of railroad in North Carolina ; there are now 
1042 miles, which gives a ratio of one mile of railroad to every 
48 square miles of territory and to every 1000 inhabitants,* 

When this great advance in civilization was at first agitated 
in our State, the Eev. Dr. Joseph Caldwell, President of the 
University, who was among the first and foremost in every 
work to improve the condition of .TSTortli Carolina, visited 
Europe to obtain all the information in his power on this and 
kindred subjects. All well recollect his admirable essays^ 
signed Carlton, in the papers of that day. I heard him before 
the Committee of Internal Improvement of the Legislature, in: 
1827, advocate this system of improvement, and he laid down> 
a projet of a road from Asheville to Beaufort, as a base line^ 
running through the city of Raleigh, and that all other roads- 
should be adjuncts or branches of this. It is to be regretted 
that this plan had not been adopted, as it would have secured 
symmetry and uniformity. In other nations these works are 
planned and executed by the government. In France the rail- 
ways are under the bureau of a cabinet oflicer. {Ministere 
des travaiix jyuUics.) In our State, however well constructed 
and properly managed, the railroads are not well projected. 
Their eifect is to carry out the prodpce of our State to other 



* North Carolina has one mile of railroad to every 48 square miles, and one 
mile to every 1,000 inhabitants. — Poore'a Mammal of Bailroadft. 
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States to increase their importance and revenues at the expense 
of our own. The State has been compared to a strong man 
bleeding from both arms — for while the early constniction of 
our roads led to Petersburg and Norfolk on the one side, the 
later ones lead to Columbia on the other* then some are 
parallel, as the Wilmington and Weldon with the Kaleigh and 
Oaston, and also the North Carolina Railroad with the Wil- 
tnington and Rutherford. Some of them, it is difficult to say 
where they, as yet, are to lead to. Like the tortuous course of 
the politician, 

" They wire in and wire out, 
And leave the people still in doubt 
Whether the snake which made the track, 
Was coming in or going back." 

They are, however, institutions of great value and necessity, 
in peace or war ; and we believe that they will progress until 
the iron horse, having had his morning feed among the fertile 
valleys of our mountains, will dash in fiery speed across the 
Rocky Mountains until he laves his wearied sides in the waters 
of the Pacific* 

The cause of Education has received its merited atten tion 
in North Carolina. No State had its literary fund more 
munificently endowed nor dispensed it with a more princely 
band than ours. But the disasters of war have aflfected our 
funds, and these ancient halls, where Apollo held his quiet 
court, resounded with the heavy tread of the sons of Mars. Our 
common schools have been seriously retarded, but under the 
patient and prudent superintendence of their present head, Hon. 
S. S. Ashley, these streams will again flow to every portion of 
*our State, to invigorate and strengthen our land. 

Already we see, yes, this day is evidence, that this renowned 

* No one can fail to appreciate the value of railroads and their advantages. 
I find tihe following memorandum among the works of Thomas Jefferson : " ITOY, 
February 28d, left Alexandria for Philadelphia ; 26th, reached Baltimore ; March 
■2d, reached Philadelphia; spent for expenses $49.03; time ten days." The 
.•same trip can be performed now in 4J^ hours at an expense of $5.50. 
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and ancient Institution, under the auspices of activity, intellect 
and energy, is rising like another Phoenix from its ashes, andl 
again she will send out her alumni to be the statesmen of your 
congress, the judges of your law, aye, and even as she has 
done, the rulers of your nation.* 

The truth must be acknowledged, and this is stated " more in 
sorrow than in anger," that there is n6 section of our Union 
where education has in former years been so neglected as in 
North Carolina. The statistics prove to us that she stands 
at a low point ; that while in Connecticut only 1 person in 

* The charter for the foundation of a University was granted by the Legislature 
in 1789, by the efforts of Gen. WiUiam R. Davie and others. The location wa* 
fixed at Chapel Hill, and the corner stone was laid on 12th October, 1793. The 
first instructor was Rev. Dewett Kerr, a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and the first student (Hinton James, of Wilmington,) arrived in February, 1795. 
The first commencement was in 1798, when seven young gentlemen received 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Dr. Joseph Caldwell, a native of New Jersey^ 
and graduate of Princeton College, was President from 1804 (except four years,, 
from 1812 to 1816, the unsuccessful administration of Dr. Robert H. Chapman,) 
tiU his death in 1835, when he was succeeded by Hon. David L. Swain, who was. 
succeeded by Rev. Solomon Pool, 1869. 

LIST OF COLLEGES IX NORTH CAROLINA. 

1. University of the State at Chapel Hill, 

2. Davidson College, (Presbyterian,) Mecklenburg countj^ 

3. North Carolina College, (Lutheran,) Mfc. Pleasant, Cabarrus county,. 

4. Clin College, (Presbyterian,) Iredell county, 

5. Trinity College, (Methodist,) High Point, Guilford county, 

6. Wake Forest, (Baptist,) Wake county, 

7. Yadkin College, (Methodist,) Davidson county. 

FEMALE COLLEGES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

1. Charlotte College, at Charlotte, 

2. Carolina College, Anson county, 

3. Concord College, Statesville, 

4. Davenport College, Lenoir, Caldwell county, 

5. Floral College, Robeson county, 

6. Goldsboro' College, Wayne county, 

7. Greensboro* Collie, Greensboro', 

8. Holston Conference, Asheville, 

9. Kittrell's Springs, Granville county, 

10. Louisburg College, Franklin county, 

11. Chowan Female Institute, Murfreesboro', 

12. Methodist College, Murfreesboro', 

13. St. John's College, Oxford, 

14. St. Mary's College, Raleigh, 

15. Thomasville College, Davidson county, 

16. Warrenton Collie, Warrenton. 
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568, over 20 years of age, cannot read or write, in North Caro- 
lina the humilitating fact is presented of one in every seven. 
Judge Eeeve states in his work on Domestic Relations, that in 
the course of 20 years practice of the law in Connec- 
ticut, he was never met by five persons who could not 
read or write. Let any lawyer in North Carolina say what 
has been his experience. Let this humiliating fact rouse our 
rulers, our statesmen and our people to exertion, and remove 
this stigma from our escutcheon. What North Carolinian, 
when he goes abroad, has not had his cheeks to tingle with 
shame when this truth is alluded to. It is stated that on one 
occasion, at Washington, as one of our members of Congress, 
who was noted more for his wit than his prudence, was walk- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue with another member (who was 
fix)m Connecticut,) a drove of fine mules passed along the 
street, when the Carolinian remaked : " See ! there are sonae 
of your constituents from Connecticut come to consult with 
you." " Oh, yes !" replied the other, "I received a notice of 
their coming, and moreover, they are now on the way to North 
Carolina to open schools." These gibes and taunts, instead of 
worrying us, should stimulate us to remove the reproach. 

The Press of the State is one of the most remarkable features 
of the age. It is a fact that more newspapers are printed in our 
<M)untry, than in any other nation on the globe. They are the 
true exponents of the times, and give the best index of popu- 
lar views and the current of popular opinion that we can pos- 
sibly obtain from any other source. They are vast deposito- 
ries of knowledge on every topic of the day that can engage the 
thoughts and enlist the attention of men. Lord John Russell, 
in his great speech in Parliament, in 1822, cited the multipli- 
cation and the improvement in newspapers as gratifying evi- 
-dence of increased wealth and expanding culture of the middle 
•<;lasse8 ol England. It is in our State a great power, and this 
idea comprehends how capable it is for good or evil. 

There are at present published about sixty papers in the 
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State.* Three-fourths are political, the balance religious, agri- 
cultural and temperance. Some are daily, at Raleigh, Wil- 
mington and Charlotte. It is a subject of regret that these, 
though conducted with ability, should be marked with so much 
acrimony. Abuse never yet made a convert to truth. Parties 
have always existed and must continue to exist in a free coun- 
try, where every one thinks as he pleases and speaks what 
he thinks ; and from the collision ot opinion the truth is 
elicited. But these opinions should be stated with candor and 
maintained by truth. Mr. Jefferson justly said that " error of 
opinion may be freely tolerated where freedom of discussion is 
allowed to combat it." The tone of our press should be more 
elevated. The newspapers have been properly styled '' popu- 
lar educators." All that can, read them, and many read but 
little or nothing else. How important, then, that they should be 
guided by moderation and truth, and tempered with forbear- 



* 1. Advocate, Salem. 

2. American, Stateaville, 

3. Anti-Radical, Newbern, 

4. Argus, Wadesboro, 

6. Biblical Recorder, Raleigli, 

6. Bulletin, Charlotte, 

7. Carolina Farmer, Wilmington, 

8. Carolinian, Tarboro', 

9. Carolinian, Elizabeth City, 

10. Citizen, AaheviUe, 

11. Courier, Newbern, 

12. Democrat, Charlotte, 

IS. Deaf Mute Casket, Raleigh, 

14. Episcopal Methodist, Raleigh, 

15. Expositor, Greenville, 

16. Examiner, Salisbury, 

17. Eagle, Fayetteville, 

18. Farmers and Mechanics' Journal, 

Newbern, 

19. Friend of Temperance, Raleigh, 

20. Gazette, Warrenton, 

21. Index, Henderson, 

22. Insurance Gazette, Newbern, 

23. Intelligencer, Washington, 

24. Journal of Commerce, Newbern, 

25. Journal, Wilmington, 

26. Masonic Advertiser, Newbern, 

27. Messeimer, Goldsboro', 

28. News, weldon, 

29. News, Goldsboro'. 



^0. News, Mt. Airy, 

81. Old North State, Salisbury, 

32. Observer, Charlotte, 

83. Old Constitution, Danbury, 

34. Press, Ridgeway, 

85. Plaindealer, Wilson, 

36. Primitive Baptist, Raleigh, 

37. Pioneer, Asheville, 

38. Post, Wilmington, 

39. Presbyterian, Fayette\'ille, 

40. Press, Salem, 

41. Patriot, Greensboro', 

42. Robesonian, Lumberton, 

43. Republican, Greensboro*, 

44. Reconstructed Farmer, Tarboro', 
46. Republican, Newbern, 

46. Standard, Raleiffh, 

47. Star, Rutherfordton, 

48. Star, Wilmington, 

49. Sentinel, Raleigh, 

50. Southern Home, Charlotte, - 

51. Sentinel, Winston, 

52. Southern Press and Farm, Raleigh, 

53. Times, Charlotte, 
64. Times, Newbern, 

55. Times, Jefferson, 

56. Visitor, Henderson ville, 

57. Vindicator, Rutherfordton, 

58. Zion's Landmark, Wilson. 
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ance and patriotisai. Under the impulse of excited and exag- 
gerated statements, deeds of lawlessness and violence are com- 
mitted, which render life insecure and destroy the happiness 
of the citizen and the character of the State. 

We might dwell with patriotic pleasure on the Charitable 
Institutions of our State — the Insane Asylum at Raleigh, 
under the superintendence of the energetic Grissom, a monu- 
ment to the philanthropy of that " white-winged messenger of 
peace," Miss Dix, and the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
under the fostering care of Mr. Palmer ; also, the Penitentiary 
and other institutions ; but space and time do not allow, 
nor am I willing to trespass longer on your patience and kind- 
ness. But looking back upon the past, and dwelling on the 
present, what a glorious future is presented ! It has been 
asserted that this nineteenth century has< been the most impor- 
tant period in the history of our race that has elapsed since the 
creation of the world. Just pause and see what has been 
accomplished by the genius of man within our own day ! The 
tunneling of the Alps at Mount Cenis ; the Canal of Suez, 
connecting the Ked Sea with the Mediterranean in Europe ; 
the Railway uniting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans in our 
own nation ; the Marine Telegraph uniting Europe and 
America — are achievements unrivalled in the history of the 
world, and monuments of the enterprise and genius of the 
present age. Within our own memory we had no telegraphs, no 
ocean steamships, no steam cars, or street railways. But now, 
by the advance of science, we can hear from the distant parts 
of the globe in a few moments, and read the debates of yester- 
day in the British Parliament in our morning papers here. 
It brings together the civilized world in close neighborhood. 
Still we have much to do, and we should be up and doing it. 
Everything encourages us, 

" The vast unbounded future lies before us^ 
But douda and darkness rest upon it," 
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If war and disaster have clouded our prospects ;* if our 
finances are disturbed and our industries crippled, yet we have 
our luxuriant soil, our healthful climate, our invigorating air, 
our mines of gold, iron and coal, and the future may yet be as 
full oi prosperity as our past is full of proud recollections. 

The approaching: census, (the 9th, f) will show that we have 
more than a million of people, whose hearts should beat warmly 
for the honor of their country. These are the wealth of any 
country. 

*' What constitutes a State V 
Not high raised battlements, or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate, 
Nor cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 

Not bays and broad armed ports, 
Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 

Not starred and spangled courts. 
Where low-born baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

No, men, high minded men, — 

Men, who their duties kjiow. 

And know their rights, and knowing dare maintain, 

And crush the tyrants, while they rend the chain. 
These constitute a State." t 

* See Table appended. 

t The approaching census, (the 9th census since the foundation of our govern- 
ment,) under the practiced and patient superintendence of its present accom- 
plished head, (Gen. Francis A. Walker,) promises to be of great value. To us it 
is very important Among other important results, it fixes the ratio of our 
representation in Congress for the next decade. Under the Constitution in 
1789, North Carolina had five members. By the first census taken in 1790, 
North Carolina had ten members, next to Virginia, Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania, and equal to New York. The following table exhibits the ratio of repre- 
sentation under the census of the years 1790 to 1860, inclusive, and the num- 
ber of members of Congress to which North Carolina was entitled : 

CENSUS. RATIO. NO. OF MEMBERS. 

1790 33,000 10 

1800 33,000 I'i 

1810 36,000 13 

1820 40,000 13 

1880 47,700 18 

1840 70,680 9 

1860 93,423 8 

1860 126,825 7 

It depends on the energy and fidelity of our census takers whether this 
number be increased or diminished. The present number of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is 248, the Senate 74 members. The British House of Lords has 
462 members and the House of Commons has 658 members. The Senate of 
France has 169 members and the Legislative body has 376 members. 
X Sir William Jones. 
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In every period of her history, in every peril and national 
danger, the sons of North Carolina have shown their noble 
character by deeds of valor and of virtue. 

And in conclusion, shall I say nothing to the fair auditory 
who have so patiently endured this dry detail of facts and 
*' bristly array of figures !" 

The most patriotic efforts of man have ever been encouraged 
and sustained by woman's sympathy and woman's aid. Our 
continent had never been discovered had not woman aided, for 
when monarch after monarch refused to listen to the appeals 
of Columbus, and even her husband turned a deaf ear, Isabella 
pledged her jewels to raise the means, and thus enable Co- 
lumbus " to give a new world to the kingdoms of Castile and 
Leon." And justly proud as is our State of the character of 
her sons, bright as are the gems of her hills and pure as is the 
gold of her mountains, prouder she is of her fair daughters — 
brighter than her gems and purer than her gold : 

There's music in the winter blast 

That sweeps thy hoUow glen. 

Less sturdy sons would shrink aghast 

From piercing winds such as thou hast, 

To nurse these iron men. 

And thou hast gems, aye, living pearls ! 

And flowers of brightest hue ; 

How lovely are thy bright-eyed girls, 

Of fairy forms and elfin curls, 

And smiles like Herman's dew. 
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